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AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Eighth Volume 
0 of f GMELIN'S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY being in 
course of Distribu ution as oue of the Books for 1853, Members who 
aid o for that year are requested to 

t 
The trans VENTA ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Society 
held at the Rooms of the Cuemicat Society, 5, Cavendish- 
on WEDNESDAY, the Ist of March, at 3 o'clock in the 
Tn00! 


THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 


RCHITECTS. — NOTICE IS HEREBY 
2h that the TRUSTEES appointed by SIR JOHN 
will MEET at the Museum, No. 13, ap ty 
rch, at 3 o'clock in Afternoon pre- 
DIVIDENDS. which shall have 

ling year, from Ge sum of 5,0002. Reduced 
ities, invested b: 5. the late Sir John Soane, 

among $ ‘RCH ITECTS, and the Widows and 
alldren Ci deceased Architects left in Destitute or Distressed 


Circums' 
wm lication —ty be had at the Museum, and must be 
aldara a deli here on or before Friday, the 17th of 
ch, after w: 1 fen “~y A. P receive: 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—(By Royal 
Oherter. )—Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have an im- 
pression a large Plate of deep. t national, and historical interest. 
me BURY i WIND AGAINST TIDE, by - 

more, A.R. fter C. Stan: field. ok aow dcbeuten at the 
e —— of ‘the Subscription. Fach Prizeholder will be entitled 
ct for mimsecr,as heretofore,a Work of Art from one of 


Exhibitions. 
the Publi Ebi GEORGE GODWIN, 
WIS POCOCK, 
44d, West Strand, Feb. 14. 


R. ALTSCHUL, EXAMINER of MODERN 
LANGUAGES and L LITERATURE to the Royal College 
of Procenons, rs, Member of the irra, Sooty, a. gives 
oo a Sones T a A "i 17 aa Pupils 
in of stu e 
/ in al wnat bry Rf eir own, or at the Doctor's residence, 
a T UHANDOSSTREET, CAVENDISH. SQUARE. 


EXT EAGLE HOUSE, UPPER EDMON- 
TON.—Madame SELIBR-WOODNUTT (late of Tottenham) 
ing Half-Quarter TWO VAC. N 

















H a 
Secret: 








, &e. es Terms, 8 Guineas 
with Synopsis of itudies. at 





YDE PARK COLLEGE FOR LADIES.— 
(Sisters 


Two 

in the im: N 
residing La! seen. 8 for the of enjoy’ or ad- 
ware S he above Institution, are desirous of zunS 
OUR other YOUNG BADIES, ‘of good families, to 
BESIDE WITH THEM. Their studies coretelly uper- 
intended, and the utmost attention paid to vibe formation of t 

manners, in addition to every domestic comfort. to -5 


per annum, exclusive # lege 
dress, Z. Z., 10, - ot Park. 


ences given.—Ad 
ERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURE.—The Foreign Master of Modern 
es in RUGBY SUILUOL, under Dr. Tarr’s Head-master- 
ship, informs his Pupils and Friends that he has several hours 
. of which they may now dispose. Families attended 
Poe _— Terms. Address M. B.8., Messrs. Ridgway, 169, 


[HE VICAR of s pleasant Village near London 
wishes to mi ONE or TWO LITTLE GIRLS not 
under twelve, to mee ‘EDUCATED with his own Child, under the 
care of a Sister, who has herself been carefully educated on the 
Continent under the first Masters, and who undertakes French, 
alien. aie. and Drawing, besides the nok y branches of Eng- 
lish ruction. The situation most desirable, and_ ever: 
facility ¢ exists ire obtaining superior Masters when required. Ad- 
dress (prepaid) Rev. E. W., care of Rev. W. Mitchell, St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital. 


PROTESTANT LADY, residing in the 
neighbourhood of the Cham lysces, paris. is Sate of 
meeting with ONE or TWU YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE 
er own daugheera— Terme, inclusive of French. German, 

and Music, 100. per annum. Address to M. P. at the Office of 
alignant’ ‘8 ' Messenger, 18, Rue Vivienne, Paris, by letter post paid. 


T°. AUTHORS and to STUDENTS of the 


-—: Bealien 5 
A bon Professor. tn: 
Tuition, offers INST peris ASSISTANCE in Litera 
aud Scientific TRANSLA kc. Pupils of all ages an 
ties.—Terms and aiecaaee to distinguished pupils given, on 
applying by letter, or personally, to Madame WacyeR, 14, Mount- 
Street, Grosvenor-square, 


ical Church principles, 
and ng Young Ladies 

















rien: in i and in 
vand 








ITERARY.—A GENTLEMAN, with 5007. at 
his disposal, is anxious to join a well- established Concern, 
where he might invest such a sum safely, and at the same time 
Secure for himself a responsible appointment.— Address to A. M., 
care of Mr. W. Hube, 5, Surrey-place, Wandsworth-road. 


M R. B. H. SMART, REMOVED from Con- 
TR ng Edgware road, to 37, Wyndham-street, 
, neque uaint his’ friends that his terms for 
astruction n Elocution, for Courses of English Literature in 
ey and families, Readings, t meme &c., may in future be 

at the last-mentioned addres: 


PHuE DRAWING ACADEMY, 114, New 
dl Bond-stroct.— Messrs. DICKINSON have the honour to an- 
Lap ees nal iz in mediate connexion, that the CLASSES for 
Seanremal vod KE-COMMLENCED. The Rustic Figure Class will 
ont B. To aon Studsing is tit Case, the advantage is still 

i 
fin arding, Prout’ Cathermote em rst artists in Water Colours, viz., 











M EMORIAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION, 
in connexion with a tribute of admiration and esteem to 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 


All C ications to be add d to Mr. Alderman Cua.uis, 
M.P., Treasurer, at the Offices, 35, Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
Subscriptions will be received by the following Bankers :— 
lessrs. Coutts & Co. 58 and 59, Strand. 
= ay & Co. 49, Charing-cross. 
on es, Farquhar & Co. 16, Ste James’s-street. 
Sir Samuel Scott, Bart, & Co. 1, Cavendish-square, 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 51, Lombard-street. 
+ Jones, Loyd & Co, 43, Lothbury. 
» Masterman & Co. 35, Nicholas-lane. 
» Challis, 37, West Smithfield. 


[§stEe RUCTION IN ART, General and Special, 
rded at the CENTRAL SCHOOL of the DEPART- 
MENT of SCIENCE aud ART, at BABLS UROUGH HOUSE, 
Pall M jon. The Schooi consists o 
IANO L SCHOOL for THAINING TEACHERS. 
IL. SPECIAL CLASSES for TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Arr-Suprerintenpent—RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 


The SPRING SESSION will COMMENCE on Ist of MARCH 
and end 3ist of July ; and the Fees are for that period. 

1, The Courses of Instruction are intended to impart syst ti- 
cally a knowledge of the scientific principles of ‘Att, especially in 
its relation to the useful purposes of life. A limited application 

of those principles is demonstrated with the view of preparing 
Students to enter upon the future practice of the Decorative Arts 
in Manufactories and Workshops, either as Masters, Overseers, or 
skilled workmen. At the same time, instruction is afforded to’all 
who may desire to pursue these studies without reference toa some 
ceeaten for any special Branch of Industry. Special Courses are 
nged r to train persons to become Masters of Schools of 

Art, aa to enable Schoolmasters of Parochial and other Schools 
teach ny | as a part of general Ed 











NEV EH.—A LECTURE will be given by 
AUSTEN Hf. LAYARD, Esq. M.P.,‘ On his Recent Disco- 
veries on the Tigris and Euphrates, in behalf of the Parochial 
Charities of St. Thomas District, Stepn ey, at the Beaumont Insti- 
tution, Mile End,on WEDNESDAY EV ENING, February 22nd, 
under the Patronage of the Earl of Glengall, Lord Robert oe 
venor, M.P., Lord Stanley, M.P., Hon. A. hinnaird, M.P., 
Butler, Esq. M. P., J.D. . Powkes, Esq. .Joseph Ara Esq and ieee 
viokets, +> 28. 6d. . , and wa to be had A the Kev. William 
entine, n0mas’s Parsonage, es — Mews, 
chest, 187, . Ploy, Gorey & Oa, 84, ~ Bicet-et eine ean "a 
square, Kivingtons, Waterloo-place, Manu. 9, Sohal, 
7, Leadenhall-street, and at the Tustitution. 4 — 


Vy HITTINGTON CLUB AND METRO- 

POLITAN ATHEN EZUM.—Library, Reading, and News- 
Rooms : supplied with 30 Daily and 100 Weekly and’ Provincial 
Papers ; in this respect offering special advantages to Literary 
Men. Weekly Assemblies for Music and Dancing — leckeren, 
Classes and Entertainments— Dining, Oe, Smoking. and Draw- 
ing Rooms. Subscriptions: Two Guineas the Year, One Guinea 


the Half-Year; Ladies, half these Rates ; Country Members, One 
Guinea the 


ear, 
NO ENTRANCE FEE. 
rv: Subscriptions date from the First of any Month. 
# Prospectus forwarded upon applicatio 
we te nd Fig SDAY, February 3. On Socrates,’ by T. 
A. em r 
their Friends; Non- amen te ae Privilege - 
HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 








7, Arundel-street, Strand. 


CLASSICAL TUTOR is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT (now or at Easter) in a Nobleman or Gen- 
tleman’s Family. For ability, superior tact, xX . ind ble 
perseverance, the highest _ testimonials can be given— 
Alpha, Mr. H. Tatham’s, 37, Charing-cross, Londo 





pha Rk - with W 
2. The Lectures and - of Instruction are as follows :— 
GENERAL COURSE FOR MALE STUDENTS ONLY. 
A. a Model, and Elementary Mechanical Drawi 
ractical Geometry and 2 core Feigtin in Oil, . 
oneen, and bg ter Colo Dee lasses for 
Drawing. Painti: Sy! d Modeling. inclu the Figure from 
the Antique and Life; and Artistic Anatomy. 
tures, ‘Teaching and. Practice, in the Morning an 
ing. e Session.—Head aster, Mr. Burchett ; 
ts, Messrs. Herman, Walsh, Denby, Wills, and 


H 
B. The Evening Instresticn ig limited to advanced Drawing, 
Painting, and Modelling, including the Figure. Fee 21. 
TECHNICAL COURSES. 
struction, including Archi 








Superin' nt, Mr. W. Binns. 
¢ Decoration. as applied to Woren w ipabeies fe all kinds, 
Paper Hangings, &c. Lectures, Teach: 
ce, Morning and Grenios. kee rim An ‘heeeeen Class 
for Females only, Fee An Evening Class for Male 
hee only, Fee 2. Superintendent: r. Octavius Hud- 


F. Poreeiain Painting, daily Teaching and Practice for Male 
and Female Students. Fee 44 Superintendents, Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. Hudson. 

G. Wood Engraving, Lectures, daily Teaching and Practice for 
Female Students only. Fee 2. Superintendents, Mr. 
Thompson and Miss Waterhouse. 

H. Lignemaiee. Chalk, Pen, and Colour, daily Teachi: 

ractice for Female Students only. Fee 4. Super 
dents, Mr. Brookes and Miss Channon. 
PUBLIC LECTURES 

On the Forms and Colours of the Animal and Vegetable King- 
doms, by Professor E. Forbes; on the Human Form, by 
Mr. J. Marshall, F.R.C.8. ; on the History of Ornamental 
Art, by Mr. Wornum, &c. ‘Admission to each Lecture 6d. 

3. The Sactvagtion for the general Students is carried on daily, 

— on Saturday 

. Students mane santriculate for a period of three years upon 
sagt 201. in one sum on entrance, or three annual payments of 
10, They are entitled to attend all Public and Class Lectures, the 
general and technical Courses, to receive personal instruction, and 
practise in ret School at all times; they have also access to the 
Museum and At the end of the Session they mer pass 
an Examination, > ME. the privilege of competing fur Scholar- 

ships, varying from 101, to 30. a year in value. 

5. Occasional Students are at liberty to attend only the particu- 

lar Courses for A i the er, sae have admission to the 


and Public Lect 

6. A CLASS FU ft NCHUOLMASTERS AND PUPIL-TEACH- 
ERS will meet every Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, and on 
Saturdays. Fee Superintendent of the Training teaching, and 
myer A Instruction, Mr. Burchett ; Assistant, Mr. Bowler. 

Also at Gore House, Kensington, on Monday sand Thursdays. 

7. A Ki later of the Students’ peeeneeees is kept, and may be 
consulted ‘by Parents and Guardi 

8 The SCHOOL FOR THE FEM ALE STUDENTS passing 
throu h the General Course is at 37, Gower-street. tee 
Mrs. M‘lan; Assistants, Miss Gann and Miss 

ees = Advani lasses, 2. aud 4l. ; Eiomentary Class, 208. ; 

Evening Class, 

A Class a ‘at Ga House, Kensington, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Friday 

9. DISTRICT SCHOOLS OF ART, in connexion with the 
De ment, are now established in the following places. _ Upen 
every Evening (except Saturday) from 7 to 9°20. Entrance Fee, 2s. 
Admission, 2s. and 38 per month. The instruction comprises 
Practical Geometry and Perspective, Freehaud and Mechanical 
Drawing, and Elementary Colour :— 
Spitalfields, Crispin-street. 
North London, High-stree Camden-town. 
Finsbury, Wil e. 
— Mechanics’ Institute, Great Smith-street. 

t. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell-street. 

Rotherhithe, Grammar School. 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Long-acre. 
Atl, 3, and 5 Schools there are Female Classes. Application for 
admission to be made at the Offices in each locality. 
Fer further information, apply at Marlborough House, Pall 
a 


and 
ten- 


~ 





prere ee 


HENRY COLE 


LYON PLAYFAIR, } Joint Secretaries. 


“MIN of Art, taken 
of the 








Wan TED, by a B.A. of Cambridge,‘an ENGAGE- 
MENT as TRAVELLING COMPAN ION and TUTOR 
Address E.RA., P ice, 





Cambridge. 


ATALOGUING.—A Literary Man, who has 
had the y 7 ef one of the lasoast [oni in sin Bow 





land, ond who nae ; CO - 

ogues in a very attractive st, w ca to 

time in this manner, — terme very moderate. ate. The ys orton o hs = 
nces.— Address, C. C. B. 14, Tyssen-terrace, Hackney. 


AY FIGURES.—LIFE SIZE ADULT LAY 
bot el um enn coed SU ie ta de 
tionate 4 oo. T&F e és 3 De its, propor: 

tages, Wellingten-road, 8t. John's Wood Chape .* 


AYALL'S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
West Strand —DAGUE 











Reoryee 
—* Mr. 
nt t! igh art 3 
they are as superior to the renerality of such pictures asa cate 
engraving ig to @ coarse woodcut.”—ArtJvurnal, Nov. 1853. 


[\0 MUSEUMS and COLLECTORS. — Up- 


wards of 800 specimens, in fine and natural condition, illus- 
trating more than 160 species of Shells, ny ) Henation. Californi a, 
—— of them aoe =< linary © several 











r Five Seloena— For cus 





parti 
fore, apply (without delay) to iP e ‘Canranvss, Hon, Cur. Mus., 
Warrington. 
y OOD ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS, 
ee RUGRTemAR, apenas on WOOD. , bers 
ly to he continues to execute uit “Orders 
—— to his care in the be pest style, with promptness, and a due 
regard to moderation in charges.— London : 170, Fleet-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. 


HE EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
the most eminent English and Continental Artists, is OPEN 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admission. 


A Portrait by Mr. i <1 's Patent Process One Guinea. 
——_ Copies (each) Five Shillings. 
Coloured Portrait, highly finished 


(small size) 
‘highly ‘finished 








Three Guineas. 
A Coloured Portrait, 
(larger size) . Five Guineas. 

Miniatures, Oil- Paintings. W ‘ater-Colo ur, “and Chalk Drawings 
Photographed and Colouredin imitation of the Originals. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, &c. taken at a short notice. 

Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary on = Apparatus 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guarantee 

Gratuitous Instruction is given to Purchasers of Sets of Appa- 
ratus. 

Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 


UTOGRAPHS and FRANKS.—A small but 

choice Collection for disposal at the prices fixed. Includes 

most of the celebrated Men of this Century.—Apply to Mr. Dantex, 

Bookseller, Mortimer-:treet, Cavendish-square; where the Docu- 
ments may be seen. 


mo BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.—To 

be disposed of, in a Town of large population, ena Sehicnabie 
resort, the rade of a ONER, with 2 
goud Librar: rary AS "Vecodeae being 
about to enter on a Professional carcer. There is an Agency con- 
nected with the Establishment, the emoluments of which nearly 
equalled the rent of the past year.—A bout 2,000. rouuived. a portion 
of which might remain, if desired,«n good securit ee -— Apply to Mr. 
Gray, Valuer to the Trade, 131, High- -street, Croydon, 


HE PROJECTOR and LATE EDITOR of a 
POPULAR PERIODICAL is open to a NEW ENGAGE- 
MENT. He is a sy Printer, and the Author of several 
Books. He would be happy to employ himself as Editor or - 
Editor of a Newspaper o eriodical ; as Reader or M 
Printing-Office ; as Writer of Articles on Popular Subjects ; or, = 
fact,in any way in which his talents and experience might 
rendered available. Manuscripts read for the Press; i, 
Catalogued and Asrenged 5 i, tastes Duplex and Triplex ; and 
Works read for the Press.— Z., 40, Fenchurch-street, 
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ALFORD ROYAL MUSEUM and LIBRARY. 
—An intelligent YOUNG MAN is wanted as LIBRARIAN 
whose chief duties will be to 4 charge of _ Free Reference ‘and 
Lending Libraries in Peel Pai to give occasional 
assistance to the Curator in the Museum of Natural History, &c., 
at a Salary not exceeding 80l. per annum. — hopes, stating 
2, nee peg and references as to character and ability, to be 
ressed to Chairman of the Museum and Library Com- 
mittee, Peel Park, Salford,” on or before the 27th instant.—A 
resident Curator has the general direction of the Museum and 
Library, and an Under-Librarian and a Porter are employed in 
the Institution. 


LIGIBLE CHAMBERS.— TO LET, the 

Ground Floor Apartments at No. 4, St. Martin’s- place, Tra- 

falgar-square, suitable for Professional or other Offices, with imme- 
diate possession.—Inquire of Mr. Hitt on the premises. 


own and COUNTRY HOUSES.— Parties 
uiring RESIDENCES, in town or country, for the season 
mger period, unfurnished, + ee or to purchase, will 
find their views promptly atte! " awe’ wearisome 
trouble saved, in ae application at Mr. wv. OAKLEY’S 
Auction and Estate Offices, 8, ent-street (two FX... from the 
Junior United Seeviee Club); where will be found registered a 

vast assortment of Houses, situate in every part of London, and in 
almost every county in England and Wales. Families desirous of 
letting or disposing of theit Houses are respectfully requested to 
forward immediately full particulars, as the applications now at 
— offices are unusually numerous.—Sales by Auction.— Valua- 
tions. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
FT of CANADA.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
resent Provisional Certificates, representing the Shares and De- 
yentures of this Company, will, on being forwarded to the under- 
signed, be exchanged for Jegistered Certificates of Shares and for 
separate Certificates uf the Debentures of the Company and of the 
Province of € ~~ a. 
yrder, WIL a CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
3 Leadenhall be nen Feb. 7, 1854, 


R. BROWN & U RE, AUCTIONEERS of 

e FINE-ART PROPERTY, Gallery, 76, Queen-street (near 

the Royal Exchange), GLASGOW. —Consignments of Pictures, 

Bronzes, Articles of Virti, Books, &¢. will receive the benefit of 
an established and extensive first-class connexion. 








or for s 





OSEPH ,LEONARD, AUCTIONEER, Boston, 

UNITED STATES. — Consignments of BOOKS, PAINT- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, or other Property vos etfully solicited. 
SEPH ERORARD. 








‘Sales bp » Gedion. 
Interesting Autograph Letters, English Charters, Se. 


\ ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 

AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY eaoenaes and WORKS 

illustrative of the FINE ARTS, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington- street, 
Strand, on SATURDAY, February 235, at 1 precisely, 
THE SELECT COLLECTION of AUTO- 

GRAPH LETTERS, 


formed by the late JOHN HUGH SMYTH PIGOTT, Esq., of 
Brockley Hall, Somerset; to which are added some Historical 
Documents connected with the Na during the periods of the 
Commonwealth and Charles IL. ; as also the Collection of English 
Charters, &c., formed by the late Rev. Bryan Faussett. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
Country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 





Important and highly attractive Sale y Works of Ancient 
and Medieval Art of great interest and rarity. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON 
have the honour to announce that they have received instructions 
to SELL by AUCTION, at their | 3, Wellington-street, 
Strand, during the month of MARCH, 


A COLLECTION of ANTIQUARIAN’ 
TREASURES, 


including objects from the late excavations at Canosa, Cuma, the 
Acropolis, and other ancient cities of Magna Grecia; also many 
important items from the Cabinet of an illustrious Foreign 
Prince ; Works of Art of the Middle Ages, of great interest to the 
collector. The Collection has been formed during the last thirty 
years with taste and judgment, and no expense being spared in 
obtaining the choicest examples, an opportunity is thus presented 
of enriching Public and Private Museums that can but rarely 
occur. It would be impossible to convey within the limits of an 
advertisement an adequate notion of the contents of this cele- 
brated Cabinet, but the following are some of the more important 

Articles :— 
Among the Antiquities may be found a Statue of the rare 
Pentelican marble of the highest style of Art,and in the finest 
reservation, 24 inches high oman marble Figure, 24 inches 
igh ; a magnificent ~~ L marble Bust of Claudius Cwsar. The 
Brouzes include many objects of great interest and rarity. The 
following may be noticed as perhaps the only specimens known :— 
A Harpy, 13 inches high, finely meenees all over and beautifully 
atinated ; an Etruscan Incense Burner, 38 inches long, embel- 
ished with subjects of winged griffins with human faces in high 
relief, and finely patinated ; an Etruscan Hanging Lamp, of fine 
form, with four embossed chains ; ; also numerous Vases, Figures, 
Mirrors, Arms, and Armour. The Collection also comprises Terra 
Cotta Vases, including one formed of a lion’s head, with frieze 
adorned with classical subjects ; a curious Vase of black Nola 
Ware, the upper part representing a woman, supporting a bird on 
er head, with outstretched arms; Etruscan gold objects of great 
beauty and of a high style of Art, including Rings and Necklaces 
set with gems, Ear-rings, Masks, Bracelets, and also a magnificent 
Sea Horse of exquisite work and design; a fine assortment of 
Greek and Roman Glass of graceful form, and enriched with irri- 
descence. Among the Works of the Middle Ages may be men- 
tioned Lvories, Silver Chasings, Gold Ornaments, Bronzes, &c. &c. 
There are also beautiful specimens of old Sévres, Dresden, Carpo 
di Montj. Chelsea, Vienna, Lucca della Robbia, Palissy and 
Raphael Ware, comprising a magnificent figure of Martius tied to 
a tree, and a pair of Candlesticks supported wy Senses of Carpo di 
Monti; an exquisite Déjeuné, and 
figures of gold on gros bleu ground; meget ot ee ases and Dishes 
ot to Ware ; Figures of Lucca della Robbia Ware, 42 inches 
high Faenza Dishes of fine quality ; also a unique pair of Vases 
are ; My choice collection of old Venetian 


Glass, including @ magni 
of Piqué Work, Crystal Chande- 








drops ; ©: ts and Snuff- boxes 
liers, sarious Moorish Vessels inlaid with Silver, Florentine Mar- 
ble Slabs, and many other interesting objects of Art and Decora- 
tion.—Catalogues are preparing, of which due notice will be given. 


VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL and GENERAL LIBRARY 
of the late Rev. JOSEPH SIMPSON, Rector of Horsted, 
Sussex. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Great a 192, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY. 
ruary 21, 1854, and two following days, the VALUABLE THEO- 
LOGICAL and GENERAL LIBRARY of the late Rev. JOSEPH 
SIMPSON. Rector of Horsted, Sussex, comprising, in Fouto, 
Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance, 2 vols.—Bisho op Gibson’s Preserva- 
mee i. sens Popery, 3 vols.—Poli Synopsis, 5 vols.—Foxe’s Acts 
3 vols.—H d’s Works, 4 vola—8. S. Bernardi 





Pall Mall.—Collection of Pictures of CHARL 
of Fairburn Lodge, Tenevhan “—— By 
MMESSBS. FOSTER & SON will SELL b 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDN 





ot 2 vols.—Passionei Lexicon, 2 vols.— Poole’s 2 
vols.—Taylor and Cresy *s Antiquities of Rome, 2 a —Cameron’s 
Roman ths—Maps of the Society, 2 vols. &«—QuvarTo: 

Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, and Lowman’s Commentary, by 
Pitman, 6 vols.—D" Oyley and Mant's Bible, 3 vols.—Caryl on Job, 
12 vols.—Gill on the New Testament, 5 vola—Lardner’s Works, 
5 vols.—Lord Bacon’s Works, 4 vols.—Scott’s Bible, 5 vols.— Lewis's 
Topographical Dictionary of England, 5 vols,—Lavater’s Physio- 


linda Pantheon, &.—Ocravo, &c.: Bridgewater Treatises, 12 
yols.—Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 15 vols.—Owen’s Works, 21 vols. — 
Library of the Fathers, 37 vols. — Bingham’s Origines Eccle- 
Siastice, 9 yols.—Charnock’s Works, 9 vols.—Hall’s Works, 10 vols. 
—Doddridge’s Works, 10 vols—Legh Richmond’s Fathers of the 
Chureh, 8 vols.—Collier’s —|-_ History, 9 vols —Southey’s 
Common-Place Book, edit by Warter, 4 vols.—The Works of 
Mosheim, fone. Bente. "Hooker. Chalmers, Faber, Campbell, 
Leighton, Cecil, Horne, Traill, and many other eminent Divines— 
Christian Observ er,a complete set—Quarterly, Church of England, 
and other Reviews—-Classical, Mathematical Books, &c. 

To be e viewed, and Catalogues had. 


VALU ‘ABLE and E ENTIRE REMAINDERS of ILLUS- 
TRATED and other POPULAR WORKS; STEREO- 
TYPE PLATES, STEEL PLATES, and COPYRIGHTS. 


\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 

his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, March - 
and following days, at half-past 12, the ENTIRE ne AINDERS 
of the following ILLUSTR: ATED and OTHER WORKS: com- 
prising Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Persons, 3 vols. imp. 
Svo., the Stereotype Plates,One Hundred Steel Plates, the Copy- 
right, and 300 copies, quires—Knight’s Cabinet Shakspere, 12 vols. 
2imo., the Stereotype Plates, and 2,000 copies, quires— Knight's 
Pictorial England, Portraits, 8 vols. super-royal Svo., 475 copies, 
quires— History of "the Thirty Years’ Peace, 3 vols. super-royal 8V0., 
500 copies, quires— Martin's Illustrations of the ey ae the 
Steel Plates, and 350 copies, quires— BOGUE’S EUROPEAN 
LIB RY, a Collection of the Best Works of the ° yoo 
21 vols. post 8vo., the STEREOTYPE PLATES, COPY o aeteein 
and 20,000 volumes, quires—Halliwell’s Illustrated Shaks; 
Parts L. to XLX., imp. 8vo., the Lage! Plates, and the T ts 
—_ Steel Plates—1l0 STEEL PLATES, from Drawings by Tur- 

Maceli and Comic Sketches by George Cruikshank, to 

Illustrate all Editions of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels—Green’s Bo- 
tanical Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to., the 105 Copper-plates and Copyright 
—Henry’ 's (Matthew) Bible, 2 vols. 4to., the Stereotype Plates— 
Hunt's (F. K.) Fourth te, 2 2 vols. post 8vo., 400 copies—Leonard 
Lindsay, by Angus B. a's vols. post 8vo., 250 copies— Harry 

Willson on Water Colours, 150 copies— Family’ Poetry, the Stereo- 
ad and Steel Plates, and 600 copies—The Pentamerone, illustrated 
by Cruikshank, 900 copies — Auerbach’s Village Tales from the 
Black Forest, 600 copies— Andersen's Picture-Book, 400 copies— 
Russell's Ancient Atlas, 100 copies, half bound—Warr’s Dyna- 
mics, 8vo., 1,700 copies— Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Svo., sells 108, 6d., 500 
copies—and the Remainders, Stereotype Plates. &c. of many other 
Popular Works. 


Descriptive Catalogues are preparing, and Specimens of the 
Books may be seen at Mr. Hodgson’s 0 ces, 192, Fleet-street, 











Books, Apparatus and Miscellaneous Articles. 
ME; R. J. _C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
N, at his Great Room, 38, rane. Covent: .gardon, 

on FRID- a 24th of February, at 12 o’clock, Some VALUABL 
BOOKS, chiefly on Natural History and Science, pe od 
Meyer's’ British Birds and their Eggs, Paxton’s Magazine of Bo- 
tany, Hamilton’s Fishes of the Conon, Russell’s Indian Serpents, 
Hovoker’s Musei Exotica, with the Works of Donovan, Cuvier, 
Charpentier, &c. ; also a Collection of Apparatus, pair of Dissoly- 
ing View Lanterns with upwards of 100 Chromatrope moveable 
and other slides, beautiful Microscopic Objects, Electrical Ma- 
ines, Coins, Cabinet Piano, Shells, Polished Specimens, and 
Miscellanies. 

May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 








Harrow-road, 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, Burrough Court Lodge, on 
MONDAY, the 20th instant, and following day, the Collection of 
about FIFTY PICTU RES— Marb le Figure of the Crouching 
Venus, life size—Buhl, Marqueterie and Carved Oak Furniture— 
Girandoles—Wine—Plate—the Household Furniture, and the 
Lease of the Villafor 85 years, free of Kent. The Property of a 


Gentleman. 
Catalogues at 54, Pall Mall. 


Pall Mall.—Charming Collection of Pastels. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY, February 22, at 1, a Collection of PASTELS, 
from the peneils of the most celebrated Artists in the Paris 
Schools. The subjects selected from the Fables of La Fontaine, 
and illustrative of the Seasons, the Elements, and the Poets, form 
beautiful embellishments for Modern Drawing Rooms, framed in 
the best taste. They include specimens of the works of 


ndré Brochard 
Galbrand Landelle 


On view two days prior, and Catalogues had at the Offices, 
Pall Mall. 





Fouran 
Rossignon. 


Cocdes 
Remond 


54, 





Pall Mall.—Casket of Jewels of a Nobleman, and a small Ser- 
vice of Plate, manufactured by Messrs. Garrard. 


NV ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by 

the Executor of the late Robert Edwards, Esq., of Ryde, 
to SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 7 a Mall, on 
THURSDAY, February 23, at 12 for 1, a SMALL SERVICE of 
King’s Pattern PLATE, including 1s of each hind of Spoons and 
Forks, two Tea-pots, two Coffee-pots, Waiter’s Tanka: 
&c., and a Casket of a of a Sa. including a Brilliant 
Sprig Ornament, a lage Brooch, set with Pearls, a Necklette of 
three fine Rubies and rilliants, a large ry and Briliant Ring, 
an Amethyst single stone Ring, set with large Brilliants, and 
seven loose Brilliants of tine quality, a Watch, Gold Chetan Rings, 
&c.; the whole . — finest quality, andi in the best taste. Alsu some 
Plated Dishes, Covers, C and about 5v0 
ounces of Seed Coral. 








On view two days prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Foster, 
54, Pall Mall. ie mes 


gnomy, 3 vols.—Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, 6 vols.—Moor’s |- 





DAY, March 1, and followi day at 1, the extensive Coli 
PICTURES of CHARLES NASH. Ex é ection of 
< the Italian, ~ ‘Bote, *Hleenti, B Ly! ond nee 
ng them wi ‘oun 

a and i their Scholars, viz.:— ? works by the {allowing 

Titian Dubos 

G. Romano —— ol —. Wane 

uido ae i 
A. Cano 8. Ross © Rembrandt — paitsborough 
Special mention may be made of the Interior of 
Wi'son; Mercure ‘and Hiree by Mieris ; ea cers 
Ls “sSqué, Watteau ; Forts t of his Son, Cuy YP ; and many oth, 
n view, &c. 





a ee 
Pall Mall.—Extensive Service AG apes Plate, Gola Coins, 


MESSRS. FOSTER © "SON are directed by 
the rt. of a Lady to a by AUCTION, at the 
Gallery, 54, Pall M = THURSD Mare! 9. at 12'for 1a 
SERVICE of CHAS D TABLE PATE. of betwee n 2,000 and 
3,000 ounces, including two Soup Tureens, four Entrée Dishes, four 
Sauce Tureens, Venison — and Set of Dishes in sizes, Salyers 
and Waiters, Urn, peren Tankards, Tea and Coffee Service 
16 dozensjof Spoons an Fork’, Cruets and Fruit D: a alli i 
onde ; alsoa cone 2 of —. ond bendes 
‘able Ware, some Gold Coins, Trinkets, &c., whic 
fully advertised in a few days. will te sed 
May be - two days prior, and Catal sh 
ae eet Be 8 pI ogues had at the Offices, 





Pall Mall.—The extensive Collection of Pictures, Portfolios of 


Prints, and Collection of Autographs, of the late DA PID 
FLEXNEY, Esq. of Porchester-terrace. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by 

the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, Xf 
Pall Mall, on TUESDAY, March 14, and following days, the Col: 
lection of about 300 PICTURES S.and the Portfolios of Prints and 
Autographs. The Prints and Autographs will be sold on the 
Tuesday, and the Auction of the Pictures commenced on the Wed- 
nesday.—54, Pall Mall. 





Pall Mall.—Importation of Dresden China, Antique Glass, 
Chased Plate, Ivories, §c. 


MP xven FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
AUCTSOS, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on THURSDA 

h 16, an Importation of DRESDEN _ BERLIN, FAUSTEN: 
BENG. and ie CHINA, including some i ases and 
Groups, Antique Venetian and German Glass, B Chased Antique 
Plate, in Tankards, &c., Ivory, China and Ge Gold Snuff Boxes, 
Carved Ivory Horns and Mugs, and a variety of very curious 
effects.—54, Pall Mall. 


Excellent Modern Pictures im the Country. 
Early in Ap 


ity in 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
announce for SALE at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, early in 
APRIL, the remaining’and select portion of a Collection of PIc- 
TURES, the Property of a Gentleman in a distant Country, ia- 
cluding choice examples of! Ancient and Modern Masters, of which 
full particulars will be advertised. 











mn, 125, Fleet-street. 


R. L. A. LEWIS has the following SALES in 


ATURDAY. February 25, a MISCELLANEOUS COLLEC- 
10s ee _ 


FR March 3, and sasunpay, March 4, a MISCEL- 
LASEO ts ‘COLLECTION of BOOK: 

TUESDAY, March 7, and three flowing days, the BOARDED 
and BOUND’ FOR*ION of the MODERN STOCK of Mr, WIL- 
LIAM PICKERING 

MONDAY, March 13, and four following days, the ENTIRE 
STOCK of Mr. K. 8, PARRY. 

TUESDAY, April 25, and three followin: the VERY 
IMPORTANT ond EXTENSIVE QUIRE Shock: of upwards of 
200,000 VOLUMES of HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS, printed 
for and published by Mr. WILLIAM PICKERING, Catalogues 
of which ¢ are preparing. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will have SALES by AUCTION of Libraries, 
small Parcels of Books, Early Duplicates of Circulating Libraries, 
Editor's Books, Prints, Pictures, &c. every week. Property sent in 
not later than *the previous Friday will be certain to be sold, if 
required, in the followi sive lso, occasional Sales of 
Printing and Bookbinding Materials. 


Lease, Goodwill, and Stock of a Circulating Library, on the 
Premises, 29, Orchard-street, Portman-square. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL b ‘AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on TUESDA , Torey 2l, “7 Salhowins < day, 
1 precisely, the well: selected STOCK of CIRCULAT i 
LIBRARY, comprising Modern Novels and ‘Romanees, Vo 
and Travels, and Works m standard Authors, in Historic = 
General Literature ; also, the Lease of the Premi held at avery 
moderate rent, and the Goodwill of the = ich enjoys an 
old-established ye of the highest respec Hi ty. 
Catalogues may be hi n the premises, and * the Ditices of the 
Auctioneers, 191, Pieeadilly.— —The house may be inspected at any 
time before the Sale, by permission of the tenant. 


Collection of Pictures and China of the late EARL of MAC- 
ARTNEY;; Telescopes and other costly Instruments, ané 
Philosophical Books, the property of @ Member of the 
Astronomical Society, deceased. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
roperty, va SELL by. AUCTION. * a Great Room, 

191, Picond lly, on T DAY, d two EARL of 

days, the COLLECTION of PICTURES. of "the late EA 

MACARTNEY, ee Family and Bice cal Portraits ; (= 

aa Oriental and other China, many of the Specimens being 

resents from the Emperor of — to the Earl of eee 

Sarin his celebrat mbassage in and Jade Cuj 
matchless size and beauty, Pentowski Ge f 

Collection “of Pistapen, Ly some by Old Masters, ©! 








merit, and a superb an ‘arved Oak. Altar Piece, from the 
Tnces Gallery ma the C ie * of f Fase, . Lombardy; a Coll 
f Philosophical Ins rty of a ember 


trumen of 

Astronomical Society, including the vonlebrated 34-feet Telescope 

by Tully (the best known of his m: [+> = 

sessi es ; a Transit Instrument 

torial by Jones ; various Refracti ang Bedesting elena t 

rly 4 ot me of the o Aste tronomical Society, Te vols. russia; 
ue Céleste, 4 vols. 

am soni be sent ye if in the country, 02 

four stamps. 
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EW SEEDS.~GROWTH OF 1853.— 
WILLIAM E. RENDLE & CO., PLYMOUTH, Devon- 
re, have been established as SEED "MERCHANTS nearly 

me Years, and annually supply more than Three Thousand of 
the principal Families in the United Kingdom. 
Full collections of Kitchen Garden Seed can be had to suit 
jous si ardens, at 3/., 2l., 11. 58. and 158. each, carriage free 
(an Railway Station in England and Wales, and any Steam 
y, n EB Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. 
or fall particulars see REN DLE’S PRICE CURRENT AND 
GARDEN DIREC TORY, price éd., just published, mg 
oe crown 4to. size ; to be had ‘from the London Office, 29- 
Strand ; or from the Proprietors, Witt1am E. Rennie & Co, Seed 
Merc! erchants, Plymouth. 
Established 1786. 


ooK OOK BINDING. —W. HOLMES, Practical 
B Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain "and aot, on the lowest 
terms. Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given 
for lar large or small Libraries.— Address 195, Oxford- -street. 


“| DVERTISEMENTS inserted in the BRIGH- 
TON and SUSSEX PAPERS, and General Commissions 

fee Be Brighton and vicinity executed with despatch, upon moderate 
. Feist, Commission Agent, Office, 55}, West-street, 








+ 7 » 
ONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.H— 
ADVE ae aan ag $ for the pares Number require to be 
sent by the 23rd instant, and BILLS by the 25th instant ; either 
to the Publishers, Sy Partripce, Oakey & Co, Paternoster- 
row, or Messrs. Netsoy, General Advertising Agents, No. 35, 


Ludgate-hill, London. 


HE GRESHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY, 102, 
CHEAPSIDE.—Subscribers of One to Five Guineas per An- 
pum, in town or country, have for perusal all the best New Books. 
The Catalogue comprises 60,000 volumes in History, Biography, 
Travels, Poetry, Fiction, &e. —A Prospectus free on application to 
Aurrep Suiti, Gresham Library, 102, Cheapside. 


ARSHALL’S LIBRARY, 21, Edgware-road. 

—All the NEW BOCKS can be obtained by Bubseribers to 
this Library. Single Subscription, ae Guipea per annum. 
Country and Family Subscription, Two to Six Guineas. Book 
Societies according to arrangement.— For Prospectuses apply to 
W.M Marsa ALL, 21, edgware-road, near the Marble Arch. 


Bex SOCIETIES supplied with Many Hun- 
dred Volumes of NEW BOOKS annually, by a small Sub- 
scription, which need notamount to more than One ‘Guinea to each 
Member.— Full Sy saransonsnd and ‘* Hints to Secretaries’ on appli- 
cation, gratis, at Cuurton’s, 15, Hanover-street (or, after Lady 
Day, 26, Holles' aoa By post for four stamps. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Peesecor IES of each of the following WORKS 
are added to MUDIE’S SELECT L IBRARY. as freely as 
Subscribers may require them :—Hooker’s Himalayan Journal— 
jur Cruise in the Undine—Oliphant’s Black Sea— Maude Talbot— 
Year with the Turks—History of the Protestant Church in 
Hungary — Avillion — Cherry and Violet — Galton’s Africa — 
Hooper's Tents of the Tuski— Turnerelli’s Kazan — O'Brien's 
=, Principalities—High and Low—Forbes’s Glaciers of 
—Maurice’s Unity of the New Testament— Napoleon at St. 
“pa Lady Lee's Widowhood—Bremer’s America—Once upon 
8 Time—Ticonderoga—Thackeray’s English Humorists—Elwes’s 
Sketcher’s Tour— The | Last Li | off an Old Tree—Bartlett’s Pil- 
ims of New —Lloyd ian Adventures, &. &c. 
Single jae he sg One Ouines per annum. 
First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, 
es to the number of Volumes required. 
Book Societies, Literary Institutions, and Town Libraries 
— on moderate terms. 
rospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Cuarces Epwarp Mupte, 510, New Oxford-street. 


0 BOOK-BUYERS.—Just published, gratis, 
Part 13, CATALOGUE of SECOND-ILAND BOOKS in the 
various classes of English literature (including numerous I)lus- 
trated Works) in excellent condition and at very Low Prices.—W. J. 
Crawrorp (successor to the late J. Dowding), x2, Newgate-street, 
London. If required by post, a stamp to be forw arded. 




















ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—T. & W. BOONE 
kD having recently completed the enlargement of their Premises, 
respectfully invite the attention of Bookbuyers to an inspection of 
their ery extensive S| of SECOND-HAND BUOKS, both 

ish and Foreign, and which will be found to comprise several 
Tare and early editions of Versions of the Scriptures and Theology 
generally—English, Irish and Scottish History, including seme of 
the rarest Works, Black Letter Chronicles, &c. and a series of 
Hearne’s Antiquarian Works—Topography, Heraldry, and Genea- 
logy—rare Voyages Travels, many relating to America—Hng- 
lish, French, and Spanish Romances—early English and Ttalian 

. the Drama, &c.—fine Books of Prints, Galleries, and Llus- 
trated Books—Books py to-the Fine Arts, Numismatics, In- 

scriptions, &c.—Works on Natural History, Field Sports, & — 
Privately printed Book, 8, cand a. printed upon Vellum with 
early Woodeuts—a of Ill Missals, 
Hore, and other Manuseri ae whole in fine condition, many 
in the’ original morocco bindings,some being royal and presentation 
copies, for sale at prices to compete with any catalogue published. 
29, New Bond-street, London. 














Just published, price 1s. Sewed 

OSS of “The MERIDIAN,” Sypney Pas- 
SENGER-Sup, and Courageous Reus of the Crew and Pas- 
sengets by Captain Lup.ow and Crew, of “The Monmouth,” 
American’ Whaler. By A. J. P. LUTW. YCHE, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, a Passenge’ 
he Morning Chronicle.’ 

. 2, 1853. owe, 8vo. 
London: J. . Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn. 


“From ‘The Morning Chronicle,’ of 





day, No. VI. price 2s. 6d., published uarterly, 
ue RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW: consist- 
é ing of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, end Extracts from 
urious, Useful, Valuable, and Scarce Uld Books. 
Contents. 
Drayton’s Polyolbion. 
enn’s No Cross no Crown 
vambarde'’ 3 Perambulation of 
hilosophy of the Table in fie iSime of Charles I. 
ican Wane ota 
Life orks o ~_iee uary. 
The Decay of Good Manners. — 
Stephen’s Essayes and Ch: 
Anendete Literaria: _— Child 0 of Bristow, a Metrical 3 egend. 

Now first printed. 
*x* Volume I. pp. 438, 8yoveloth, 10a. 6d. is ready. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


SOI orm Wore 





On the 28th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER, of the Inner Temple, 
Parrister-at-Law. 
Containing many Facts not hitherto included in any Life of Goldsmith; and all the original Authorities. 


Printed uniformly with, and forming companion volumes to Murray’s Lipgary Epition oF GoLDsMITH’s Works. 


London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, 


Bouverie-street. 





On the 22nd inst. will be published, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 


THE EIGHTH VOL. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS 


Designed for the Instruction and Amusement of all Classes of Readers, and to assist in the Discussion of 
Social Questions of the Time. 


*,* VOLS. I. to VIII. may be had by order of all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 





Now ready, 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 25s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ART 


SELECTED FROM OBJECTS DISCOVERED AT POMPEII AND 
HERCULANEUM. 
By the Rev. EDWARD TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Containing 422 Figures engraved on Wood, and coloured Representations of the Auldjo and Naples Vases. 
- PR Been nee! PES, aN, and beautiful work, and will, we doubt not, be warmly welcomed by the Students 


GeorcE Bett, 186, Fleet-street. 








Tn a few days, imperial 8vo. with 250 Illustrations, 27, 2s. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES ON THE CONTINENT. 
By the Rev. J, L. PETIT. 


With numerous Illustrations from Designs by P, H. DetaMorre and the AUTHOR. 


GeorGeE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION 








OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


On the 3rd of April will be published, in crown 8vo, with Illustrations, Part I. price 1s., and Volume I. price 4s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Invasion of Julius Ceesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
With Copious Notes, the Author’s last Corrections, Improvements and Enlargement. 


This Edition will be published in Eighteen Monthly Volumes, and Seventy-two Parts, in order to place within the 
reach of all classes a MORE COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND than any extant. 


London: Grorcrt BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 





RAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
Price ONE SHILLING in Boards, 


THE MONEY LENDER. 


By Mrs. GORE. 





Also lately published in this Series :— 
PAUL CLIFFORD (ls. 6d.) by Sim Epwarp Butwer Lytton. 
CRICHTON (is. 6d.) by W. Harrison Arnswortu. 
PELHAM (is. 6d.) by Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrton. 
THADDEUS OF WARSAW (ls. 6d.) by Miss Porter. 
ROCKINGHAM (1s.) by the Author of ‘ Electra.’ 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS (2s.) by Miss Porter. 

On the Ist of March, 

EUGENE ARAM (is. 6d.) by Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron 


London: Grorce Routitepce & Co, 2, Farringdon-strect. oy 
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HE LON DON UN IVERSITY CALENDAR 
Raptor & Prone, Poblichese tothe | Valnraliy, Rel Licn-court, 
Fleet-street. 


FARADAY EXPERIMENTAL RE- 
SEARCHES in ELECTRICITY ;— 
Vol. 1, (2nd edit.) with 8 Plates, 188. cloth. 
Vol. 2, with 5 Plates, 9s. cloth. 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


D AUBENY on VOLCANOS.—A Description 
of Active and Extinct Volcanos, of Earthquakes and of 
Thermal Springs. With 12 Maps and Plates, 21s. cloth. 

Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


This day, crown 8vo. 88. 

A YEAR WITH THE TURKS. By 
WARINGTON SMYTH, M.A. With a Map, by J. W. 

aatasiia London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 

This day, Part I. post 8vo. 28. 6d. 

ERMONS on the SUNDAY HISTORICAL 
LESSONS from the Old Testament throughout the Year. 
By HENRY ARTHUR WOODGATE, B.D., Honorary Canon of 
of Belbroughton: To be leted in Six 

















‘arts, taining Fifty-six Sermons in all. 
. “London? J on W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


J RELAN D’S RECOVERY. 
Price ls. 
“A cheering Essay.”— Atheneum. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand. 
OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY; Vol. 7, 
ce 2. 22, 6d. cloth boards, completing the Re-Issue of the 


ri 
FLOWERING PLANTS, will be ready on the Ist of March. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 











This day, post 8vo. sewed, 1s. 6d. ; free by post, 28. 
HE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a Poem. 
by JOSEPH MONIER. Canto the Second. 
London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 
TREATISE on the EPISCOPATE of the 
ANTE-NICENE CHURCH, (with especial Reference to 

the early Position of the Roman See.) 
y Reverend GEORGE M. GORHAM, B.A. | 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Crosse University 


cholar. 
_Cambridge : J - Deighton. London: George Bell, Fleet-street. 
his day, crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


T L 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC 
SECTIONS and ALGEBRAICAL GEOMETRY; with a 
numerous Collection of Easy Examples, pr sively arranged, 
> 1%. esigned for the use of Schools and ners. 

y G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Mathematical Master in the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
ae: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell, 186, Fleet- 

reet. 











This day, price 10s. 6d. a 2nd edition, with a New Preface and 


other Additions, 
R. MAURICE’S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
a “They are valuable as a complete exposition of his views of 
Christianity—the views of a man who is powerfully influ his 
generation, and who profoundly believes in rene religion ag a 
series of facts disclosing God’s plan for educating and restoring the 
uman race.”— lator, August 6, 1853. 
oe Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell, 186, Fleet- 
street. 
The Fifth Thousand, 8vo. 1s. of 
R. MAURICE’S LETTER to Dr. JELF, 


contains a New Preface of seven pages. 
Combelage: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell, 186, Fleet- 
reet. 





st 





This day, price 1s. 6d. mm 
URCHASERS of the First Edition of Mr. 
MAURICE’S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS may obtain the 
New Preface and Last Essay in a separate Form. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co, London: George Bell, 186, Fleet- 
street. 


PANISH DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS, 
and all the principal Works of Spanish Literature, sold by 
QUARITCH, 18, Castle-street, Leicester-square. 
*x* Catalogues gratis. 


PSENCH NOVELS, by Paut pe Kock, sold 


y 
QUARITCH, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square. 


*,* Quaritch’s Catalogues of his extensive Second- 
hand Stock of French Works, gratis. 


RIMM’S TEUTONIC WORKS: Jacob 
Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, 4 vols. 8vo. 1822—37 (pub. 
at 3/.), sewed, 2 guineas—Grimm’s G hte der Deutsch 
Sprache, 2 vols. 8vo. 1853, sewed, 10s. Sold by 
QUARITCH, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square. 


*.* Quaritch’s Catalogues of Valuable, Rare, and 
Curious Works, many on Philology, Oriental Literature, and the 
Fine Arts, &., are published Monthly, and sent gratis for a year 
on pre-payment of 12 postage stamps. . 


IBLES, in 100 various Oriental and European 
Janguaqee, constantly on Sale by 
BS. QUARITCH, Oriental and Foreign Second-hand Bookseller, 
Castle-street, Leicester-square. 


*,* Quaritch’s Monthly Catalogues gratis, on 
pre-payment of 12 stamps. 


ROSE'S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In 12 vols. price 5. 88. cloth, 
HE NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Projected, and partly Arranged, by the late 
Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., Prine pal of Cing’s College, 
London. The most complete Biographical Dictionary in any 
language, and has been most carefully edited and compiled by ex- 
perienced writers, who have availed themselves of the vast body o 
=r which domestic and foreign literature has of late years 


] B. Feilowes;, Rivingtons; E. Hodgson; J. M. 
Richardson ; J. Bain; G. Greenland ; Capes & Co. 5 T, Bosworth ; 
H. Washbourne; H, G, Bohn; Sotheran & Co.; and @. Willis. 
Also for J. Deighton ; and J, H, Parker, Oxford. 























VAUX’S HANDBOOK TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





With 300 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


THE ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Being a Description of the REMAINS of GREEK, ASSYRIAN, EGYPTIAN 
and ETRUSCAN ART preserved there. P 
By W.S. W. VAUX, F.S.A. 


Assistant in the Department of Antiquities, British Museum. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In a few days, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES IN FRANCE, 


By the Rev. J. L. PETIT. 
With numerous Illustrations, from Drawings by P. H. DELAMOTTE and by the Author. 
GeorGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF SAMSON, 
ILLUSTRATED and APPLIED. 


By the Rev. JOHN BRUCE, D.D. 
Minister of Free St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Epmonston & Dovetas. London: Hamitton, ApAMs & Co. 





Lately published, price 1s., by post ls. 4d. 


ENGLAND’S FUTURE ADMIRAILS; 
Or, The FLAG LIST and its PROSPECTS. 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. LORD PALMERSTON. 
Edinburgh: Epmonston & Doveias. London: Tuomas Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 





Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


STRUGGLES FOR LIFE; 


OR, THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DISSENTING MINISTER. 


A Narrative of unusual interest, containing remarkabl¢ illustrations of Providence, and descriptions of 
events, circumstances, and persons which cannot fail to attract attention. 


Norticgs oF THE PREss. 


**It is long since we have read a narrative so true, so heart-stirring, so thoroughly pervaded with a profound con- 
sciousness of the great realities of life."—Daily News. 

*‘ That his narrative is truthful and graphic, few persons will be disposed to doubt who take the trouble of reading 
the book.” —Morning Post. 

** We have tried to identify him with some of the living generation ; but so well has he balanced the mask, that we 
have not been able to attain to anything like certainty. We are, nevertheless, inclined to believe that he is a Scotchman 
by birth, and a poet; we think, moreover, that he is, beyond doubt, a man of high capabilities. He is not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ.”"— British Banner. 


London: W. & F. G. Casn, 5, Bishopsgate Without. Edinburgh: J. Menzigs. Dublin: J. M‘Guasnay. 


CIRCULATION OF THE MORNING PAPERS. 
SUPPLEMENTS TO THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 


(HE extraordinary increase which has taken place in the 


circulation of the Morning ADVERTISER since its enlargement three years ago, has been followed by so great an 
influx of Advertisements, as to render indispensable the publication of a series of SUPPLEMENTS after the commence- 
ment of the present session. Supplements to the Morning ADVBRTISER will accordingly be issued as often as the 
pressure of Advertisements or intelligence may render their publication requisite. To form an idea of the increase which 
has taken place in the circulation of the Morning ADVERTISER, it will only be necessary to give the Newspaper Stamp 
Returns for 1850, and the circulation, as nearly as may be ascertained, of the various morning papers, except one, at the 
present time. In 1850 the Stamp Returns gave the following results : 


MORNING ADVERTISER 
Daily News ....... 
Morning Herald ..... 
Morning Chronicle ....... 

Morning Post .........+++. Seeeckensee oes 








It will be observed from this statement, that, omitting the Times, the circulation of the Morning ADVERTISER was 
then far above that of its morning contemporaries. Were the Stamp Returns to be given down to the present time, the 
-* 


ing that their circulation has 


¥ partied 


relative circulation of the Mornino ADVERTISER to its four morning cont 
undergone no diminution—would be as follows :— 


MORNING ADVERTISER.....0........scee0ee- 2,356,260 









DRG TOES cccccccccs ve oe eT sevecess 1,152,000 
BOT TEGTOEE 20 ccc cccccccccocceesscese coocceese 1,139,000 
Morning Chronicle ............+4. aisersaiinieaa ene ebeeessene 912,547 
PE NEE ercccccnncce cosccecesccecesses cées eecaee 828,000 


It will be seen that the present circulation of the MoRNING ADVERTISER is more than double that of the two highest 
of its four contemporaries, and nearly treble that of one of their number. The annals of journalism contain no instance 
of success at all approaching to this. Such brilliant progress is the best compliment which could be paid to the Mosyive 
ADVERTISER’S entire independence of all parties and Governments, and its earnest and unceasing advocacy of the popular 
cause, 


PUBLISHED EVERY Morning, AT 127, FLEET-STREET. 


January, 1854, 
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DR. HOOKER’S HIMALAYAN JOURNALS. 





On Tuesday, with Maps, Plates, and 80 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


NOTES OF A NATURALIST, 


In BENGAL, the SIKHIM and NEPAL HIMALAYAS, the KHASIA 
MOUNTAINS, &e. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D. R.N. FE.RS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


UNIFORM WITH PRESCOTT’S MEXICO. 





Now ready, with Map, 8vo. 10s. 6. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF YUCATAN, 


From its Discovery to the Close of the 17th Century. 


By CHARLES ST. JOHN FANCOURT, Esq. 
Recently II.M. Superintendent of the British Settlements in the Bay of Honduras. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA. 





Just ready, with Map and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


A R M E N I A: 


A YEAR at ERZEROUM, and on the FRONTIERS of RUSSIA, TURKEY, 


and PERSIA. 


By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, 
Author of ‘Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant.’ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. TEMENHEERE. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
COMPARED WITH OUR OWN. 


By H. 8. TREMENHEERE, Esq. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 





NOTICE. 


Wigh the Magazines, on the 28th of February, will be published, with Portrait of Miss Burney, 
and Fac-simile of the Diary, THE FIRST VOLUME, price only 3s. bound, of a 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Including the Period of her RESIDENCE at the COURT of QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


This Cheap New Edition will be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, price only 3s. each, elegantly 
bound, embellished with Portraits, and illustrated with Notes and a Copious Index. 


“To have some account of my thoughts, actions, and acquaintance, when the hour arrives when time 
is more nimble than memory, is the reascn which induces me to keep a Journal—a Journal in which I 
must confess my every thought—must open my whole heart.” Such is the opening passage of Miss BurnEy’s 
‘Diary.’ When we call to mind that the person who formed this resolution, and adhered to it during the 
most important period of her brilliant career, was one of the most remarkable and justly celebrated women, 
not merely of her own, but of any time or country—that her family position, no less than her celebrity, 
commanded for her an intimate intercourse with all who were illustrious in English Literature and Art during 
their most illustrious era,—the interest this work must excite can scarcely be increased ; yet it ought to be 
stated, that, shortly after the publication of her second work, ‘ CecrL1a,’ Miss BURNEY was spontaneously 
offered by Queen Charlotte a situation about her Majesty’s person, which brought her into daily intercourse 
with every individual forming the Court of George III. During this remarkable period of her life, Miss 
URNEY never omitted to note in her Journal the events and conversations of the past day ; and these 
sketches of the Court of George III. during the important era in question form a considerable part of the 
present work. Extract from the Prospectus. 


Those who desire to be supplied with this Cheap Edition, should send their orders immediately to their 
respective Booksellers. 
On the 25th inst., 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


New and Improved Liprary Epitiox, in 4 vols. demy 8vo., price 10s. 6d. each, illustrated with Portraits and other 
Prater, and with numerous additional Notes, Letters, &c. Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


Published for HENRY CoLzury, by his Successors, Hurst & BLacKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


published, price 
RINCE ALBERT, WELLINGTON, PEEL, 
and OTHER POEMS. By H. HOLT. 


Kerby & Son, 190, Uxford-street ;-and Wertheim & Macintosh, 
24, Paternoster-row. 





Vol. X. Part I. price i 

CONES » PLANTARU M; or, yures, with 
Brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, 

Plants, selected from t 





DR. HUGHES ON AUSCULTATION, &c. 
Now ready, the Second Edition, in feap. &vo. price 6s. 
CLINICAL INTRODUCTION to the 
PRACTICE of AUSCULTATION, and other lege of 
HOM HUGHES A. De Fallow of thelayal Cal Ll coor Ph — MY 
Assistant Physician to Guy's Hospital, &c. —— a 
London : Longman, Brown, Gree, and Longmans. 


SWAN’S NEW PLATES OF THE BRAIN. 
Lately published, in One Volume, 4to. price One Guinea, 
LATES of the BRAIN, in Explanation of the 
Physical Facultiesenf the Nervous System: Comprising 
numerous Figures, engraved on Twenty-two Lith raphic Plates ; 
with descriptive Letter- From By JOSEPH SWAN, Esgq.,’Author 
of ‘A Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body,’ in folio 
and quarto. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, ani I 


— be BY LADY ——— 
Wednesday next, in feap. 8 

ONVERSATIONS on GEOGRAPHY $ or, 

the Child’s First introduction te Where he is, What he is, and 
What ese there is besides. y the VISCOUNTESS FALMOUTH 
(Baroness Le Poepqnens). Vaiform with Mrs. Marcet’s Cons 
sations on the Science 

London : Longmen, Brown, Green, and I 


——— ae yee 
st published, pri 
REPORT of “the PROCEEDINGS at the 
PUBLIC MEETING of the Friends of ee 
Sata in the Music Hall, gh, on W 
January 25, 18 
_ & C. Black ; and all Booksellers. 


Shortly will be published, 12mo. 8. : 
YRA AUSTRALIS: Poems written in Tas- 
mania. By CAROLINE W. LEAKEY. 
London: Bickers & Bush, 1, Lelcesterequare. 


Just — complete in One large pVelame 8yo. 


1 0 ) Illustrations, me 
LASS-BOOK BOTANY; 
Being an iim to the PL. of the 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
y J. H. BALFOUR, M.D. F.RS.E. 
Regius Keer of the Royal Botanic — Professor of 
Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh, &e. 
































e same may also be had in Two Parts. 


a Structural and Morphological Botany. 8vo. 


II. Comprising the Elements of Vegetable Physio- 
logy, Classification, Botanical Geography, and Fossil 
Botany, with a Glossary of Terms. 8vo. 

Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. London: - 


ust published, 

LETTER ‘* the Right Hon. W. E. 

GLADSTONE, M.P., , Sppeciies of the Exchequer, on the 
pS ee of the INIT ATIVE BOARD in the UNIVER- 
SITY of OXFORD, by HENRY W, ACLAND, M.D. F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Re College of Physicians, late’ Fellow of All 
| ae benny e, Lee’s Reader in Anatomy, and Radcliffe Librarian. 
vO. P 





Also, Psi published, by the same Author, 
A SYNOPSIS of the PHYSIOLOGICAL 


SERIES in the CHRIST CHURCH MUSEUM, arranged f 
the use of Students. 4to. price 2s. 6d. ad 


REMARKS on the EXTENSION of EDU- 
CATION at the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, in a Letter to the 
Rev. W. Jacobson, D.D. 8vo. price 1s. 

Oxford and London: John ene Parker. 


ESTER and ELINOR. ; * or, the Discipline of 
ng. A Novel. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

“W ritten "from the heart, and is an - ~tawky. of the hoarded 
thoughts and experiences of one who has wrestled honestly with 
some of the painful difficulties of a woman's life.”— Atheneum. 

ndon: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 








MR. JOHN BURNET’S NEW WORK, 
Just published, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE PROGRESS of a PAINTER in the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY; containing Conversations 
and Remarks upon Art. By JOHN BURN ET, Author of * Prac- 
tical Hints on Painting,’ 
Dav ‘ia Bogue, Fleet- street. 


Just ready, Third Edition, feap. 58. 
OEMS. By ALexanper Smita. 
‘A Life Dram, * An Evening at Home,’ &c. 
avid Bogue, leet-street. we 


Including 





Third edition, feap. 5s. ‘= 
MONTH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated with numerous Engravings 
n 
x David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of the late 0 

HE "YEAR- BOOK of FACTS in SCIEN CE 
and ART for 1854; exhibiting the most important Dis- 
coveries and Improvements of the t year in all Branches of 

Science and the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS. 
“This book does for us what we have not done for ourselves—it 
stores up every useful bit of information to be found in the records 
of learned societies, or announced through scientific and news 








—- David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
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NEW WORKS ON 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


THE SEAT OF WAR. 
Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
The DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 
.ANDS of the CHRISTIAN and the 
TURK Ris Bye BRITISH RESIDENT of TWENTY YEARS 
in the EA’ 


“ The best account of the Danubian Principalities.”—Lit. Gaz. 


Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 


THE SECRET HISTORY of the 
EMPERON ALEXANDER and the PRESENT CZAN, 
NICHOLAS. 

By J. H. Scunqgzuer. 


“ Wegive more credit to what this author relates respecting | the 
Russian Empire and its rulers than to any recent la # 


In a neatly bound volume, 3s. 6d. 


THE CZAR NICHOLAS, his COURT 
and PEOPLE. 
By Jonn S. MAXWELL. 
“ A graphic description of Russia.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 


In post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in the 
DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES in the AUTUMN and 
WINTER of 1853, 

By Patrick O’Brien. 
“ Mr. O’Brien won his way a ¢ hosts of Cossacks to the very 
heart of the Russian position, and was present at the battle of 

Oltenitza.”— Examiner. 


LATEST AND FULLEST ACCOUNT OF TURKEY. 


In 8yo. 128. 
ANADOL: the LAST HOME of the 


ITHFUL. By the Author of ‘The FRONTIER LANDS 
Fhe CHRISTIAN and the TURK.’ 


“ To the historical interest of this work is added the charm of 
rsonal adventure, and the value =p a recent information 
as to the social and political state of Turkey.”—Literary Gazette. 


PICTURE OF RUSSIA BY LORD MALMESBURY. 
In 4 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 42s. 


DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 


of JAMES HARRIS, pines EARL of MALMESBURY. 

Comprising an Ace: ount of his Missions to the Courts of Ma- 
drid, Frederick the Great, Catherine of Russia, and the Hague. 

Edited by his GRanpson, the present EARL. 


“ What a lesson for us lies in Lord Malmesbury’s Correspond 
from St. Petersburgh !"— Morning Chronicle. 








PICTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. , 
In post Svo. 108. 6d. 


STAMBOUL, and the SEA of GEMS. 


“ We have seldom read a more vivid Picture, of Constantinople 
and the state of society there.”—Morning Herald. 


RUSSIA ON THE BORDERS OF ASIA. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
HISTORICAL, PICTURESQUE, and 
DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES of KAZAN, the ANCIENT 
CAPITAL adh the TARTAR KHANS. With an Semmes = 
Province to which it belongs, of the different Races w 
form its Population, &c. 
By Epwarp Tracy TURNERELLI. 


In 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


SKETCHES on the SHORES of the 
CASPIAN. 
By W. R. Hotmgs, Esq. 


“A more lively and pesenete' idea of Persia than can be found in 
any modern work.”—Britann 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


LETTERS from the DANUBE, 


” Pleasant | enn at one of the most picturesque districts of 
Europe.”—Athenc 


In 2 vols. im 8vo. 21s. 
PICTURESQUE SKETCHES of 
GREECE and TURKEY. 
. By AuBREY DE VERF, 


“ Incomparably above every other on the subject which we can 
call to ection.”— Examiner. 


RicHarD BeytLeEy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





NEW WORKS. 


—~>—_ 


= J 
TRAVELS in BOLIVIA; with a 
TOUR across the PAMPAS to BUENOS AYRES. By 
L. HUGH DE BONELLI, of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Legation. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ Mr. Bonelli’s official position gaye him great Spee pe of 

observation, of which he has freely — himself and has fur- 

nished us with a ver of ‘travels 

respecting a country whose political and commercial importance 

is becoming every day more obvious. The volumes, as containing 

the most recent and reliable information upon the Bolivian Re: Re- 
public, will be read with interest aud pleasure.”— Observer. 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND 


THE WORLD. By ROBERT ELWES, Esq. Szconp 
Epit10y, Royal 8vo. with 21 coloured Illustrations, from 
Original Drawings, 21s, elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPON- 


DENCE of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B. 
Envoy at the Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
trait. (Just ready.) 


FOREST LIFE in CEYLON. By 


W. KNIGHTON, M.A., formerly Secretary to the 
Ceylon Branch Royal ‘Asiatic Society. 2 vols. 2ls. 


MEMOIRS of JOHN ABER- 


NETHY, F.R.S. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.CS. 
SzconpD EpirTioN, 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


The MARVELS of SCIENCE, 


AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT. A 
Popular System of the Sciences. By S. W. —— 
Esq. Srventa Epition, with Dlustrations, 7s. 6d 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 


MODERN INSTANCES; or, What he Said, Did, or 
Invented. SEconp Eprtion 2 vols. 2is. 


A LADY’S VISIT to the GOLD 


DIGGINGS of AUSTRALIA in 1852-3. By Mrs. 
CHARLES CLACY. 10s. 6d. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
CoLsurRN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW NOVELS. 


—~—_ 


Miss PARDOE’S NEW NOVEL, 
REGINALD LYLE, 3 vols. 


“‘A novel from Miss Pardoe’s pen can never disappoint public 
expectation. That lady ranks so high among the naan een 
characters of the mm that the announcement of her having 
another work in ress invariably 
assurance of A easure to be derived from her thoughtand 
intelligence. When a read Miss Pardoe’s histories, we are apt to 
think that they bear away the palm ; but when we take.up such a 
novel as ‘Reginald Lyle,’ we are inclined to determine that her 
fiction carries off the prize. We have no ordinary gratification in 
saying that, yee ~ were = lad, adit prevsens works of imagina- 


a thepreent day othe 








stor — yr 
delineation of pathos and intense feeling. 


Mr. BAILCLIE COCHRANE’S 


NEW NOVEL, ‘FLORENCE THE BEAUTIFUL.’ 
2 vols. 2s. 
“The best story that has yet appeared from the pen of th 
talented author.”. m Mo quing Herel.” - wi 
“ A very engaging story, which awakens true sympathy, and is 
read with the relish of genuine e joyment.”—Morning Post. 
* An a tale.”— 


nade 
* Floren 1 have man it admirers. 
beautifully told. cul ave reas saat 


Mrs. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
PROGRESS and PREJUDICE. 3v. (Just ready.) 


“ Aloof, with yam -y oe I scan 
The present deeds of present man.”—Coleridge. 


The DAUGHTER of the SOUTH. 


By Mrs. CLARA WALBEY. Dedicated to the Ear or 
CARLISLE. 3 vols, 


ALICE WENTWORTH. 3 v. 


wi This novel reminds us of the tales by Lady Scott, which had 

power and pathes enough to get a hearin and kes ms lace—even 
thou a Lister, Ward, and Bulwer were a. ¥ in the fiel = their 
manly experience of modern life and society.”—Athenew 


THE ROSES. By the Author 


of‘ THE FLIRT, 3 vy. 

“We are-glad.to meet. again the Author of ‘ The History ofa 
Flirt.’ The mteresteof *Thelteses’_is thoroughly -well sustained 
to the last.”"— Atheneum. 


NURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HEyzY 
CoLBuBS, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





MURRAYS 
BRITISH CLASSICS 


PUBLISHING MONTHLY, 
IN DEMY OCTAVO VOLUMEs. 


——— 


Now ready (to be completed in 4 vols.), Vols. I. and IL. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


EDITED AND ANNOTATED 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F‘S.A. 
Author of the ‘Handbook of London—Past and Present,’ 


This Edition is printed from the last Editiong 
revised by the Author, and not only contains more 
pieces than any other, but it is also the first in which 
the Works appear together exactly as their Author 
left them. 


The Times.—‘‘A library edition of Goldsmith’s works, well 
edited by Mr. Peter Cunningham, and beautifully printed, 
at 7s. 6d. per volume.” 


Examiner.—‘* Mr. Murray's British Classics, so edited 
and printed as to take the highest place in any library.” 


Spectator.—‘‘ Laboured correctness of text, with sufficient 
annotation, distinguishes the present volume.” 


Athenaum.—“ Those who love to collect our standard 
authors in handsome library editions, may well congratulate 
themselves on the issue.” 


Literary Gazette—“ Mr. Cunningham appears to have 
bestowed much pains in obtaining the text with the 
author's last revisions.” 


Notes and Queries.—* Distinguished by skilful editor- 
ship, beautiful and legible'type,.fine paper, compactness of 
bulk, and economy of price.” 


Guardian.—“ The best editions have been consulted, and 
the present volume certainly gives evidence of careful an 
conscientious editing.” 

Press.—‘‘ Mr. Cunningham is an editor, not a commen- 
tator, and he does not confound these functions. The 
volume is beautifully printed.” 


8 
Leader.—*‘ Goldsmith’s works in four volumes, edited 
anew by Peter Cunningham. It.is fit for the best-shelves of 
a library.” 


Builder.—* Mr. Cunningham is :peculiarly well fitted for 
the task. His studies have long been specially directed to 
the literature, manners, and people of the last century.” 


To be followed, on March Ist, by 


GIBBON’S 
DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


With Notes and Preface by Mrtman and GuizoT. 
A NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


Carefully.Collated, preceded by the Avrosrogaaruy of 
Gipson, and Edited, with.Notes, 


By WILLIAM SMITH, LL:D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
With Portrait and Maps. 
V6LU. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (to"be completed in 8 véls-) 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 

The Russo- Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829; 
with a View of the Present State of Affairs in 
the East. By Col. Chesney. With Maps. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Journal of a Residence in the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, in the Autumn and Winter of 1853. 
By Patrick O’Brien. Bentley. 

Tur literature of the Eastern Question is be- 

coming more-and more voluminous every day. 

We have here two publications, both valuable 

and interesting, which may be referred to with 

advantage at the mag moment when all minds 
are anxious to know fully the grounds and 
reasons of war. Col. Chesney has peculiar claims 
on our notice. Few mem possess more extensive 
knowledge, personal and other, of the geo- 
phy and statistics of the East. His testimon 
may always be accepted as important, when it 
js not decisive. The subject of the volume be- 
fore us is chiefly a narrative of the operations 
which led to the Treaty of Adrianople. It will 
be read with additional curiosity because in 
every page recur names with which we have 
been made familiar by reports of more recent 
military occurrences,—Shumla and the Balkan 
in Europe, Kars and Akhaltish in Asia. A view 
of the negotiations of last year and speculations 
on the capacity of the Turkish Empire for re- 
sistance, complete Col. Chesney's work,—which 
is written throughout in a fine manly spirit. 

We cordially recommend it to our readers as 

the best historical companion they can possess 

during the campaigns which are about to open. 

Written in a different mood and with different 
objects, Mr. O’Brien’s book is equally com- 
mendable in its way. It contains an account © 
a flying visit to Wallachia during the operations 
on the banks of the Danube last autumn. The 
author left Constantinople in September, and 
after some rough weather reached the entrance 
of the great ‘river, which the Russians have so 
faithfully promised to keep open. The bar was 
impassable ; the expanse of water in front was 
strewed with wrecks, some of which lay half un- 
covered, while of others the masts only were 
seen. Nearly every vessel that had attempted 
to sail with a cargo for a long time previously 
had been wrecked. The Russian dredging- 
machine was lying idle at the mouth, dirty and 
uncared for, guarded by a small gun-boat, that 
seemed manned by “a long marine in a mud- 
coloured great-coat, who hung over the bul- 
warks dropping bits of straw into the tide.” 

Having got over the difficulties of quarantine, 
Mr. O’Brien visited Ibraila—“literally running 
over with corn, a great portion of which must 
perish for want of means of transport”—and 
Galatz, on the road to which was met a corps 
of Russian soldiers.— 

“They were turning out for parade as we went 
through. They appeared, in general, well-made 
soldierly-looking fellows, especially the non-com- 
missioned officers, who were mostly men between 
thirty and forty years of age, with a stern veteran 
look, The uniform was a green coatee, with white 
painted cross-belts and white trousers. They wore 
helmets, something like those of the London fire- 
brigade. The point, which rises to about four inches 
ftom the top of the helmet, is made of brass, and on 
the front is the eagle of Russia, of the same metal. 

muskets had percussion locks, and the barrels 
were polished and had brass rings round them, and 
seemed altogether to be modelled on the common 

French firelock. They carried their great-coats in a 

tound leather case on the top of their knapsacks, 

which were made of cow-hide. I observed that they 

did not wear highlows like our soldiers, but Wel- 

lington boots. 

have since learned to be that of nearly all the Rus- 


uniferm worn by these men I! 


sian infantry of the line. When the Russian soldier 
returns to his quarters, he instantly puts aside his 
helmet, coatee, cross-belts, and trousers, and turns 
out in his drawers, which reach below the knee, till 
they are met by the Wellington boot, and he wears 
a flat foraging cap of dark cloth, and a fawn-coloured 
great-coat, which is gathered in at the waist and 
eomes down to hisankles. It isin this dress that 
he performs all fatigue duty. I am sorry to say that 
the bright clean appearance of the Russian soldier 
when on parade is confined te the surface, for his 
shirt, drawers, and other under-garments are generally 
in an alarming state of dirt.” 

Proceeding up the Danube, Mr. O’Brien 
noticed evidences of the presence of war on 
either hand, although no Russian troops were 
at first visible.— 

“ At Hirsova there was a Turkish force. On the 
heights were several batteries of field artillery, with 
horses standing near; and. amongst the soldiers 
moving about the town and along the river-side I 
observed the fustanelle and glittering arms of the 
Albanians. The next town above Hirsova is Tcher- 
navoda. Here there was also a strong Turkish force, 
somewhat similar to that at Hirsova. Built out into 
the river were several flour-mills; but the current in 
that part is not very strong, and the wheels turned 
but slowly. There were fishermen on the bank 
arranging their nets and repairing their- long canoe- 
like boats, and beside them their half-naked children 
at play. Wesaw women passing with burthens on 
their heads, and labourers working in the fields hard 
by, and we could hear the drowsy hum of the wheels 
of the mills. These formed a strange contrast to the 

frowning preparations for war visible all around. 
| Close to the fishermen swaggered the fierce Albanian 
! armed to the teeth; and from behind the moated 
| wall, near which the labourer tilled the soil, peered 
| forth the dread artillery, And the sun was smiling 
| brightly upon all—upon the little children playing 
| by their father’s side and upon the Arnout, whose 
| trade is strife—upon the signs of gentle rural life, and 
| upon the bristling armaments of the camp.” 
| On arriving at Giurgevo—a name now fami- 
|liar in every mouth—the following amusing 
| illustration of the difficulties to be met by an 
| English traveller in a country where Russian 
| influence is at work, occurred.— 

“On landing, our passports were taken from us by 
the police, our baggage was examined by the Custom- 
house officers ; we were asked a number of questions 
as to our name, age, social position, prospects in life, 
where we were going to, and whence we had come 
from; and then we were turned into a stable-yard, 
where there were some men making a feint of getting 
ready a huge waggon, which it was said was to convey 
us to Bucharest. The distance from Giurgevo to 
Bucharest is only about forty miles, and as it was 
then but one o’clock in the afternoon we had a fair 
chance of arriving at our destination at a reasonable 
hour in the evening. It is not pleasant in these out- 
of-the-way places to arrive late at night in a strange 
town, or even at a friend’s house; for the best of 
friends and truest of Amphytrions will be sure, in any 
country, to mingle his welcome with curses, if you 
rouse him out of his first sleep, and force him to do 
the honours of his house in his night-shirt. I politely 
opened my mind on this subject to the youth who 
was to act as our postilion, and he, being a boy of the 
world, at once acknowledged the propriety of my 
reasoning. He called the conductor; my baggage 
was quickly hoisted up to the top of the coach, care- 
fully corded down, and then covered with a tarpaulin. 
The conductor jumped on the imperial to see that 
all was right, the postilion eracked his whip, and 
eight hours after I found myself standing in the 
coach-yard at Giurgevo, in the very place where I 
had held my conference with the postilion. The 
coach had not stirred from the spot where we first 
discovered it on landing. It was not the fault of the 
postilion, for he was willing to start, and so was the 
conductor, and so were the passengers. It was, on the 
contrary,the mostabsurd of obstacles which prevented 
our going; it was simply that there were no horses. 
The horses were all this time in a distant stable 
waiting the orders of the police, and the police would 
not set the horses free till they had deciphered our | 











passports. The gift of tongues does not appear to 
be amongst the attributes of the Wallachian police, 
for it was only after eight hours’ incessant labour 
that they succeeded in understanding the important 
document which invited the allies of Great Britain 
to admit me freely into their territories. My pass- 
port was certainly rendered into the vernacular in the 
most satisfactory way, for I afterwards had the plea- 
sure of seeing my name in the list of arrivals as 
‘Domnouw Richard negoustor,’ or travelling clerk. 
For my name they had put that of the Ambassador 
which was at the head of the passport, but the ap- 
pended title I beg leave to say is a Wallachian 
creation. ‘Travelling on the continent,’ the words 
in the passport, was the cause of my being put down 
as belonging to Mr. Cobden’s useful corps. It re- 
minds me of one of the Palais Royal jokes, where a 
gentleman is coming down stairs at his hotel with the 
favourite of the Prince of Seltzer-wasser. ‘ What 
can we do for you?’ says the favourite to his com- 
panion. They were just then at the bottom of the 
stairs, and our friend, turning to the porter’s lodge, 
called out, ‘Ze cordon s'il vous plait.’ The next 
morning, to his surprise, he received from the Prince 
the cross of the Silver Spoon.” 

Having at length got horses, Mr. O'Brien 
proceeded as fast as he could to Bucharest, not 
without misgivings of Cossacks and other un- 
pleasant encounters. On reaching the khan, 
which forms the half-way house, another meet- 
ing with Russian troops suggests the passage 
which admirably strikes off the character of the 
nation that has engaged in a struggle against 
the peace and the laws of Europe.— 

“ There were about five hundred Russians quar- 
tered in the neighbourhood of the khan. They had 
that staid, soldierly lock which is the effect of severe 
discipline. This I observed to be the characteristic 
of nearly all the Russian soldiers that I have seen in 
the Principalities. The exceptions are the young 
recruits, who of course are not yet properly formed. 
I have never observed any appearance of light- 
hea among the Russian soldiers even when 
off duty. It is true that at times, in marching, 
whole battalions sing in chorus either the National 
Anthem, which is a fine, solemn air, or some wild 
melody, generally of a warlike character, interspersed 
with sharp cries and an occasional shrill whistle. 
These latter songs are particularly animated and 
spirit stirring, and the quick rattle of the drum, which 
is the sole instrumental accompaniment, increases 
their exciting character. To the listener there is 
something sublime in thus hearing thousands of 
manly voices blended together in chorus uttering 
sentiments of devotion to God and the Emperor, or 
of fierce defiance to the enemies of the Czar. But 
even in these exhibitions the sternness of military 
rule is seen. Upon the faces of the men thus en- 
gaged no trace of emotion is visible ; their tread is 
measured; their forms are erect; they are obeying a 
command, and not an impulse. The emotions of the 
heart seem to have been drilled into order, and ex- 
pressions of love or anger, devotion or revenge, are 
only awakened by the voice of their commander.” 

The habitations of the Wallachian peasan 
which Mr. O’Brien observed on his way struc 
him as rather pleasing in appearance. They 
compared advantageously, at any rate, in his 
mind, with the cabins of the Irish. Possibly, 
however, he had no leisure to explore the by- 
ag of the Principalities, where the people 

ive in holes scooped out of the ground, with a 

roof of branches and earth, almost imperceptible 
at a distance. The unaccustomed eye can, in- 
deed, discover no traces of a village, except the 
smoke rising from the fires lighted near the 
doors for cooking purposes.— 

“Tt was about two o'clock in the afternoon when 
we came in sight of Bucharest. Though near the 
first of October it was a bright sunny day, and quite 
as warm as it is generally in London in the month of 
July. Seen at a little distance, Bucharest appears 
a very handsome city. It contains some three hun- 
dred churches, and each -of these has two or more 
tall spires. Most of the public buildings are also 
crowned by turrets or domes, Every spire, turret, 
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and dome is covered with tin. A thin, gauze-like 
vapour hung upon the lower buildings, softening 
their outline, and above this waving cloud rose the 
thousand domes, spires and turrets, sparkling with 
almost dazzling brightness in the sun. They crowned 
the city like a silver diadem. Bucharest covers 
nearly as great an extent of ground as Paris, but a 
third of the space is taken up with gardens, so that 
one saw the bright green foliage of the trees, appear- 
ing here and there above the shadowy vapour, and 
this served to increase the charming effect of the 
whole scene. I was not so much disappointed as I 
expected to be, on entering the city, After passing 
the gate, where, as I need not say, I had to show my 
passport, and answer the three hundred questions in 
the Russian police catechism, we drove through a 
long faubourg of alternate gardens and one-storied 
houses, til] we reached a broad well-built street, con- 
taining some fine buildings.” 

At Bucharest, Mr. O’Brien learned a series 
of incidents, which he has arranged into an 
interesting story, too long for extract. With 
the exception of the romantic and improbable 
meeting at the end, we believe the main facts 
have been already mentioned by Mr. Long- 
worth, in his ‘ Travels in Circassia.’ 

At Bucharest our author was of course re- 
garded with a suspicious eye by the Russian 
authorities. However, he seems accustomed to 
get over police difficulties, and was soon on his 
way with despatches back towards the Danube. 
He arrived in time to witness some portion of 
the Turkish operations on the island of Mokan, 
of which we have heard so much.— 

“ At dawn, on the 2nd of November, eleven boats 
filled with men were discovered coming down the 
river from the direction of Rutschuck and making 
towards Mokan. The fog was very thick, so that 
the boats were half way through when the alarm 
was given. There was only one point at Giurgevo 
from which artillery could reach these boats, and 
from this point the Russian guns were distant about 
half a quarter of a mile. “Before these could 
be brought up, eight of the boats had reached Mokan 
and landed their men, but three still remained, and 
upon these the Russian artillery opened their fire. 
No sooner had the first gun been fired than a Turkish 
war steamer came out from Rutschuck and sweep- 
ing bravely down the river took the boats in tow 
and returned the fire of the Russians. Giurgevo at 
the point where the guns were stationed is about 
thirty-five or forty feet above the level of the river. 
The steamer was on the outside of the first island; 
she had, therefore, to fire over the island and on to 
the height where the artillery was stationed. This 
the people on board the steamer performed with a 
scientific skill difficult to surpass, One shot from 
the steamer killed a Wallachian sentry, another 
struck a house in the town at about three feet from 
the ground, making a breach in the front wall, and 
then ricochetting, broke its way through a second 
wall; and a third shot killed a woman in one of the 
gtreets, which is about a hundred yards from the 
bank of the river. I mention these details to show 
that the Turkish artillerymen know their business, 
for firing, as they did, by parabole is not a thing to 
be learned in aday. All this time the men in the 
-boats, taken in tow by the steamer, were standing up 
and firing their muskets, as if in defiance, though 
the shots were dropping around them. The three 
boats finally reached the island and landed their 
men, and the steamer anchored close in on the 
Turkish bank of the mainland. As far as I could see 
of the men on the island of Mokan, through a very 
good glass, and of the others who came to reinforce 
them on the following days, they must have been 
all irregular troops. The Turks are still (19th No- 
vember) in possession of Mokan, though various 
attempts have been made to dislodge them, one of 
which was officially announced as being successful. 
When I left Giurgevo, the Russians had two thou- 
sand infantry, a regiment of hussars, and twenty 
pieces of cannon in the town and the immediate 
neighbourhood.” 

Mr. O’Brien gives an animated picture of the 
affair of Oltenitza, for which we must refer 
our readers to his volume. As will be seen from 





the specimens extracted, it is written in a light 
and attractive style. The short time occupied 
in the journey, however, prevented the traveller 
from collecting materials for picturesque de- 
scription. In this respect both Wallachia and 
Moldavia have been somewhat neglected. They 
have neither of them attracted the ordinary 
tourist, who seeks ruined temples and not un- 
fortunate races to study, and who finds more 
pleasure in contemplating in lazy beatitude the 
sublime outlines of Nature, than in peering down 
moral vistas where he may see much that will 
be of profit, but somewhat also that will give 
him pain. 





Thomas Clarkson: a Monograph. Being a 
Contribution towards the History of the Abo- 
lition of the Slave-Trade and Slavery. By 
James Elmes. Blackader & Co. 


Tus book, though well meant, does not keep 
the promise made by its title-page. It is no 
Monograph (as we fhe Peovet the word) on 
Thomas Clarkson ; it is merely a rambling and 
ne ny mage sketch of the great achieve- 
ment done by the philanthropists of England ; 
begun and ended, it is true, among references 
to Clarkson, but in no respect confining itself to 
his deeds and services as a philanthropist nor to 
his characteristics as a man.—Then, Mr. Elmes 
is, for our taste, too peut on stilts. His 
oo is nearly as thickly crammed with well- 

nown classical quotations and examples as the 
letters of the Reverend Elias Brand in Richard- 
son’s ‘Clarissa.’ His preliminary apology, too, 
for that which has been alleged to be Clarkson’s 
foible—an undue amount of self-reference,— 
will strike most readers as well intentioned 
rather than happy.— 

“ Hogarth boasted to Reynolds, that when his 
Marriage a-la-Mode came out he should § the 
world with a sight they had never seen equalled; 
Buffon, says Mr. D’ Israeli, wrote his own panegyric 
beneath his statue in the library of the Jardin des 
Plantes, and asserted of the great geniuses of modern 
ages, ‘there are but five, Bacon, Newton, Liebnitz, 
Montesquieu, and MYsELF.’ Our Bishop Watson 
felt such a strong consciousness of his powers, and 
that whatever he did he did in his best manner, as 
a master in his art; and whatever he wrote he de- 
clared was the best work on the subject. ‘ When I 
am dead,’ said our first and greatest professor of 
anatomy in the Royal Academy, ‘you will not soon 
meet with another John Hunter.’ Kepler, the 
planetary legislator, was no self-abaser, but boldly 
proclaims, ‘ I dare insult mankind by confessing that 
I am he who has turned science to advantage. If 
I am pardoned, I shall rejoice; if blamed, I shall 
endure it, The die is cast, I have written this book ; 
and whether it be read by posterity, or by my con- 
temporaries, is of no consequence. It may well wait 
for a reader during one century, when Gop himself, 
during six thousand years, has not sent an observer 
like myself.’ His discoveries have been verified, and 
he stands aloft in the midst of the brightest geniuses 
of his times. Ego et rex meus,’ said Wolsey; and 
who doubts the pre-eminence, be it for good or evil ? 
But why multiply instances, when the half of those 
which now crowd upon my memory would fill a 
book? Shakspeare says— 

Self-love is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting.” 

Has Mr. Elmes forgotten that the devotional 
—. which may be assumed to influence a 

ilanthropist more directly than a Hogarth, a 


par or a Wolsey, might be assumed, also, 
to make its tenant less arrogant than men of ima- 
gination, or of science, or of successful ambition 


are apt to be? He is unlucky in his parallels; 
with an exercise of a judgment he would 
have pointed to mortal incompleteness as the 
apology for a narrow glorification (if such there 
was) on the part of the veteran apologist,— 
claiming a gentle judgment in proportion as it 
was frankly admitted. Persecuted men may be 





pardoned if they wrap themselves up in the 
virtue so tightly, that in the end the = Gee 
acquires some of the unhealthy qualities of 
Dejanira’s shirt,—or, at least, cole them - 
capable of diffusing all the charitable influences 
which might hourly have flowed forth from the 
same persons had not they been compelled g0 
long to stiffen themselves up in silent self-con- 
sciousness and passive resistance. To make 
Mr. Elmes a present of an illustration :—Criti. 
cal injustice and public indifference helped to 
make Wordsworth vain. Liverpool violence 
and Bristol ribaldry may, in like manner, have 
done their part towards deifying Clarkson in his 
own eyes. 

It would serve no good purpose were we to 
illustrate at any length what we consider 
the disproportions of this volume. Another. 
however, we must mention. Towards the end 
of his Monograph, Mr. Elmes seems almost to 
lay Clarkson aside, that he may indulge in a 
panegyric of Haydon,—@ propos of Haydon’s 
picture of ‘The Anti-Slavery Convention,’ 
making reference to the artist's recently pub- 
lished Diary concerning that picture, and to 
irrelevant talk concerning Lady Byron, Mrs. 
Jameson, and the Duchess of Sutherland, but 
totally overlooking that characteristic passage 
which was quoted in the Atheneum,—describin 
how the good old man of Playford Hall call 
in his six maid-servants to see the artist begin 
his portrait. Mr. Elmes, it is possible, did not 
intend his book for the general reader; but even 
the sectarian one—who will swallow and digest 
strange things in the health and appetite of his 
hearty zeal—must, we think, find this Mono- 
graph at once = in meaning and crowded 
with needless detail. 





2 THE MINOR MINSTRELS. 

Tue birds of the woods and the birds of the 
air will sing through the summer day, though 
no one chooses to stand by and listen to their 
lays. So will the Minor Minstrels of the town 
or country. The voice ofsong would seem to be 
its own “exceeding great reward”: else why, 
in face of public scorn and critical neglect, 
these never-ceasing carols in the public ear? 
No doubt, the love of song—the aspiration to 
create and utter forth a music that shall woo the 
sense of millions—is a glorious love, a noble 
aspiration. Even to fail in the attempt is some- 
thing. A worthy effort, even should it miss 
the crown, is yet an evidence of gracious in- 
stincts. In a world not over-fond just now of 
sacrifice—not kindly given to those who seek 
investments of faculty and power in enterprises 
which can bring no tangible and direct returns 
—returns negotiable on the mart or the Ex- 
change,—it is something even to nurse a pre- 
ference for ideal pleasures and to lay up hope 
in spiritual garners. The Minor Minstrels, as it 
must be owned, content themselves with little. 
They cultivate a patient and unselfish spirit. 
Engaged in the ministry of Love—in the service 
of Beauty—they are p ead to serve for ever 
in the shadows of the temple. To them the 
applauses of the excited worshippers are not 
addressed. They hear the hymn of praise— 
they see the incense rising from the ground; 
but they feel that these are not for them. The 
higher ministrants gain all the honour; they 
stand for ever in the general gaze; they carry 
off the gifts and thanks of the crowded congre- 
gation. The minor votaries of the god of so 
must be content to serve—to serve unnotic 
and unknown. Such service has its pleasures, 
doubtless; but the incentive to it is assuredly 
not a selfish one. 

We would not willingly say one word—throw 
out one hint—that might tend to spoil a g 
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clerk and make a bad poet. We would warn 
the thoughtless youth, that it is sad folly— 
To pen a stanza when he should engross; 

but, it may be, that for the many who will 

in spite of warning—who sing because 
the heart throbs musically—who write in 
yerse because they think in rhythm — the 
world has, perhaps, a. stronger feeling of 
distrust than they deserve. The Minor Min- 
strel has his office. Whatever the quality of 
his music, the aim is high, the hope ardent. A 
class of writers who spread abroad through their 
several circles some taste for letters—who preach, 
according to their power, the doctrine that the 
element of Fancy is essential even in a world of 
Fact—who make it a business of their lives to 
diffuse a love of Beauty—should not be wholly 
despised. Each to his proper use. The little 
stream is not—and cannot be—a rushing river; 
yet has it an office in the grand economy of 
Nature. We need our Rhines and Amazons; 
they bear our ships upon their ample bosoms 
tothe greater waters. But the village streams, 
the nameless rills, which penetrate every 
valley, leap down every hill side, or calmly 
flow through every meadow, fertilize the land 
and prepare the harvest. 

Like the village streamlet, the minor poet 
often has his little sphere of duty and activity. 
He has his circle of private friends, family 
connexions, local associates. To these he is 
what the greater singer is to the greater world. 
Such a singer for the homesteads of a few is the 
Rey. James Banks. His Nuge: the Solace of 
Rare Leisure, do not pretend to vie with the 
greater effusions of the sons of song. They 
whisper pleasantly of domestic love and house- 
hold affections,—and tell the tale of hopes 
achieved and duty done. An outside world may 
care but little for the homely music here de- 
livered; nevertheless, the singing is not all in 
vain. Though it brings back echoes to the ear 
and memories to the mind, it has, also, its own 
individual cadence, like the sound of a village 
bell.—But Mr. Banks shall play his own short 
tune.— 

I stood beside those dear old trees, 

And calmly wooed the western breeze 

That up the valley sung: 


The path I ¢rod was holy ground : 
_— ? turf, each = mound, 
e prec’ memory hung. 
"Twas rd wna yet not sad, I ween, 
That churchyard walk, that sylvan scene 
Of days w We were young. 
Strange that to us the place of death 
Is where we drew our earliest breath 
In childhood’s joyous spring : 
ge that our boyish rendezvous 
Was where, around yon darksome yew, 
Tall tombs lie clustering. 
No superstition marr'd our walk : 
No ghost behind our steps did stalk, 
To our imagining. 
Methinks it was but yesterday, 
Tho’ years and years have pass’d away, 
When my young heart did dream, 
F’en here, of olden power and might, 
Of Barons bold and ladies bright, 
And many a courtly theme, 
Which yon fair prospect yet might raise : 
Alas! the buoyant fancy strays 
Into the worldly stream. 


The Rev. R. W. Essington sends forth a bar 
of music in the hope that it may return to him 
a bar of gold. Ceci Morinel, a Tale, is pub- 
lished “that it may assist in completing the 
_ church of Shenstone.” The motive is to 
be respected ;—as to the tale itself, it is written 
in a spirited manner—in an effective ballad 
metre. It does not, however, admit of extract, 
as the poetic element is subordinated almost 
entirely to that of the narrative. A fragment 
of china would as well represent a Dresden vase 
as a few lines of extract the tale of ‘Ceci Mori- 
nel.—To Mr. John Dawson Hull's Lays of 
Many Years, the most indulgent critic would 





able to award scant praise. The writer 


means well, but he sings ill. His lyre wants 
tone—his chant vigour. Domestic subjects are 
the general themes of his “ wood notes” mild. 
—Very different are The Lays of Modern Rome, 
—these latter sounding like the neigh of the 
war-horse by comparison with the dove-like 
cooing of ‘Many Years.’ The manner, how- 
ever, is old, if the matter be new ;—that which 
another voice has done for Horatius Cocles and 
the Decii is here done in a feebler style for Cice- 
rovachio and Pio Nono. Some lines addressed 
to the French Republic after the occupation of 
Rome by the armies of Louis Napoleon, may 
be given as fair samples of this new celebration 
of the glories of the Eternal City.— 
Beneath the walls for which they fought and bled 
I hear the low sad voices of the dead ; 
* Republic ! thou that piere’dst a sister’s side, 
The avenger comes to smite thee in thy pride ; 
E’en now Confusion on thy council waits, 
And Terror knocks impatient at thy gates. 
The sword you drew, thou false one, on the free,— 
That very sword is waving over thee. 
Thou show’ dst no pity, and let none be shown, 
Now that thy victims’ sorrows are thine own. 
There, in thine agony, ere yet the tomb 
Has clos'd upon thee, murderess! think of Rome.” 
Unwept, unblest thy fall,—not thus who die 
Martyrs to thee, thou glorious Liberty ! 
And is the race which worshipp'd at thy shrine, 
Which err’d and sinn’d for thee, no longer thine ? 
Does France hold forth the hand, and ask again, 
The jealous keeper and the ready chain, 
Lest, as of old, her blood-red flag unfurl’d, 
She shake the feeble barriers of the world, 
And, blushing for the present and the past, 
Own that the despot is her choice at last ? 
From Mr. Henry Holt we have a series of Odes, 
in two separate publications. The first contains 
Odes to Faith, Hope, and Charity! the second 
work bears the titlke—Prince Albert, Wellington, 
Peel, the Praises of Torquay, and other Poems. 
In the preface to the latter work, we are assured 
that “the Ode to H.R.H. Prince Albert met 
with a very gracious reception at Court,”—an 
announcement which is evidently intended to 
shelter Mr, Holt from the critics. Does it prove 
that Mr. Holt is a poet, or only that the Court 
is polite? Good intentions are pleaded against 
the.j nents of the severe,—we admit the 
“as far as it goes, and dismiss the case 
with a gentle hint that such a plea may fail 
him on a future occasion should he re-appear 
in the Court of the Muses. 1). Holt is not one 
of the Minor Minstrels.— The Island Voyager, a 
Similitude, is the song of one who has some 
fancy and some facility of versification. His 
idea is pretty and fantastic, suggesting a study 
of the old allegorists. He tells the story of a 
winged child, the offspring of a buoyant, gifted 
race, who, travelling through an archipelago 
inhabited by giants, falls into their way of life, 
and so gradually loses his wings, and becomes 
himself a giant. Afterwards, he is to return to 
his own purer habits of living, to regain his 
wings, and flee from the temptations of plea- 
sure and phantasy. Only one part of the poem 
is yet published, and its se is on too large 
a surface to admit of intelligible extract. A few 
lines of introduction will, however, show in what 
key ‘ The Island Voyager’ is sung.— 
When feathered minstrels tune their throat 
In cheerful welcome of the spring, 
Ilow feeble is the wren’s soft note 
Amid that joyous carolling ! 
And should she then forbear to sing, 


Because her thrilling is unheard, 
Compared with many a nobler bird ? 


When the high arch of midnight heaven 
The eye with wonder travels round, 
Not to one light, we see, is given 
Sole empire of that mighty bound: 
Greater and lesser orbs are found 
To swell with their apportioned ray 
The glories of the starry way. 


Go to some new-mown grassy field, 
And take what lies before thy feet ; 

The bride’s scent-casket cannot yield 
A spell more exquisitely sweet. 
fot will one little herb entreat, 

With his own lowliness deprest, 

To spare his fragrance with the rest ! 





M. Barber gives us an Andalusian story in 
The Promised Hour. It is a story without 
music or imagination. M. Barber has also 
failed to make good his claim to a place among 
the Minor Minstrels.— Thoughts and Sketches in 
Verse, by Caroline Dent, are chiefly meditative 
and religious. The verse has nerve, and the 
thought has freshness. The minstrel preludes 
pleasantly, if she does not play in the fashion 
of the greater bards. Of passion and imagina- 
tion there may not be any powerful mixture in 
these rhymes; but there are grace, tenderness 
and delicacy on every page. Occasionally, too, 
there are notes in a higher strain, suggestive of 
a grander utterance to be gained by time and 
reverent culture. Let us quote from the ballad 
of ‘ Siward’s Death.’— 
They placed him high in his trophied hall 
With his burnish’d armour on, 
And the warrior-fire in his deepen’d eye 
With dauntless lustre shone. 
He seem’d to hear the measured step 
Of a banner’d host draw near, 
And the sound of the trumpet’: gathering call 
Peal’d loud on his list’ning ear. 
* * * x 
And the serfs stood round, who the headlong might 
Of the conflict oft had shared, 
But they felt that before their Chieftain’s soul 
Had never so proudly dared. 
* * * * 
And the minstrel) look'd on his silent harp, 
And he felt that a strain of power 
Might yet ring forth from its magic chords, 
For that peerless triumph-hour. 
Proudly he look’d,—but his kindling eye 
Soon turn’d from the harp away, 
For the form of a spectre-hand was seen 
On the voiceless chords to play. 
He knew the sign! that the race he loved 
Must yield to the spirit-foe,— 
That the flame of old Siward’s valiant soul 
But gleam'd with expiring glow ! 
That harp must be waked on the funeral day 
To the dirge’s solemn wail; 
Then the minstrel’s hand shall be cold for aye, 
And the minstrel’s voice shall fail. 
The sun went down, and fervently 
He pour'd his setting rays 
Through the trophied hall, till the warrior’s mien 
Was bathed in its gorgeous blaze ; 
But it faded soon from the skies away, 
And the evening shatés fell drear ; 
And the hand o’er the harp more slowly moved, 
And Death drew yet more near. 
But yielded not that old man’s form, 
Nor quail'd his fiery glance ; 
And the only sign of his ebbing life 
Was the lowering of the lance. 
The hand still keeps its weaken'd grasp, 
Though earthward droops the spear; 
Lower, yet lower—the spirit hath pass’d— 
"Tis Deatu hath triumph’d here! 

The Lark and the Linnet, by E. L. Follen, 
is the title of a collection of hymns, songs, and 
fables, original and translated, but principally 
of American origin. They address little chil- 
dren,—and must be left to the criticism of the 
nursery.— Miss (or Mistress) Bessie Rayner 
Parkes chants the glories of Gloucester and the 
praises of Philosophy in her Summer Sketches, 
and other Poems. She is evidently a “ strong- 
minded” lady,—dealing in —, sort of ism 
and ology known between Exeter Hall and Hol- 
born Bars. Her song is of progress, rights of 
man and woman, amelioration of blacks and 
whites, and change of 

—the agricultural mind 
By innovations strange and terrible. 

We respect her purpose, even where we cannot 
share her hopes or applaud her raptures. Poli- 
tics, however, are not our province,—and the 
progress of Tailors’ Associations are question- 
able themes for poetic art. The following ballad 
is of more ideal—possibly, also, of more human 
—interest than social exercises and speculations. 
It is an old theme, and has an ancient moral— 
this story of the daughter of a king who had 
married for love and sacrificed her place.— 
She twisted up her royal lengths 

Of fallen hair with a silver pin, 
Her eyes were frowning, molten depths 

Which stirr'd to flame when I look'd within ; 
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Dress’d in a gown of velvet, black, 

With a diamond clasp, and a silver band, 
Walk’d from the door with a stately step, 

And our young son held by his mother’s hand. 


Walter ran by his mother’s side 
More like in his eyes to her than me, 

The Queen would have barter’d her ivory throne 
For such a blossom of royalty. 


Heavily over the far hill tops 
Booms the bell in the minster tower, 
From city to city between the hills 
Echo the bells at the burial hour. 


“ Amen !” saith the bough in the ten-mile forest, 
Amen !” saith the sea from its cavernous bed, 
* Amen!” saith the people when bow’d at the sorest, : 
“ Who is dead?” said the rooks, “ who is dead? who is 
dead?” 
The young man is dead, in his strength, in his beauty, 
His curls lie loose on his white-fringed pall ; 
Loud cry the people and priests at the altar, 
Soft wails the requiem over them all. 


Low in the midst of the Church of the Merciful 
Lieth the young man,—gone to his rest, © 

His sword is sheath’d and his coronet broken, 
Flowers of yesterday cover his breast. 


* Babe, child, brave youth,” wept the Queen in her closet, 
* Heir of my name,” sigh’d the King on his throne, | 

** Who leads us to battle ?” cried they of the market, | 
** My lover,” look’d one face as cold as a stone. 


Slow toll’d the bells from the north to the southern sea, 
Winds caught them up with a desolate cry, 
Solemn he lies under darkening arches, 
The hand of eternity press’d on each eye. 
* * * 


The market-cross, with its sculptured Christ, 

Mid the crush and the trample stood steady and strong, 
The welded masses of voiceless folk 

As a sea at midnight roll’d along. 


Booming bells, as they struck the ear, 
Died away in the silent skies ; 

Gossipping women were dumb with fear, 
And each gabled house was alive with eyes. 


But lo! in the distance a shadowy file, 
They moved to the beat of a muffied drum, 
The waves recede as for Israel’s march, 
And the thick crowd mutters, “‘ They come, they come.” 


Where the bier was borne by the central fount, 
She stood as still as the carven stone, 
Saying, “‘O King, behold my boy, 
His smile is the dead’s, and his eye is your own. 
** From my broad domain in one true man’s heart, 
From the home I chose of mine own free will, 
I give you my jewel to wear in your crown.” 
Then snatching him back for one last long fill 


Of his rippling smiles, they heard her say, 
With a haughty glance at her marriage ring, 
** Well is my home by the forester’s hearth, 

But Walter, my son, is the heir of a king.” 
When the shadows fell on our quiet pool, 

And the birds were asleep in the firs overhead, 
She return’d alone, but her face was white, 

And her step as the step of one waked from the dead. 
Sometimes our minstrel borrows from a former | 
singer images or notes to weave into the sub- | 
stance of her song. Most readers will remember 
to have seen this image.:— | 





The su 

Rode high in heaven, and Ella rose. 

The Last Hope, and other Poems, by John 
Petrie,—and Wortimer, a Tule of the Times of | 
Owen Glendower, by W. G. Starbuck, may be | 
announced. Neither writer has enough of merit | 
to call for special criticism.—Zhe Red-Cross , 

Knight and School Poetry are two little books 
which may be commended to such readers as , 
they severally address. The first is a modern- | 
ized version of Spenser's fine allegory; the | 
second is a collection of choice passages from a | 
rather limited number of classic English poets. | 





Hungary, Past and Present. By Emeric | 

Szabad. Edinburgh, Black. 
A brief history of England which, comprising | 
the conquests of Hengist, should have especial 
reference to the last Turkish “ Blue-Book,”’ | 
would, after all, be a heterogeneous sort of | 
affair, in which full detail at the end would con- 
trast strangely with meagreness at the begin- | 
ning. A Keightley or a Bonnechose com- | 





symmetry; but when the important object with 
the author is the present, and the present only, 
the past is very likely to be treated without a 
due regard to its value. 

M. Emeric Szabad, who has favoured the 
English public with a new history of Hungary, 
from the days of Arpad to those of Kossuth, in 
one volume, would have produced a better book 
if he had increased the number of his pages, 
| or diminished the extent of his subject. is 
| Main pu is, to give such an account of the 
| affairs of his country for the last five-and-twenty 
| years as shall place in the clearest light the 
| treachery of Austria, and render more than 
| doubtful the policy of that apathetic position taken 
/up by Western Europe, when the liberties of 
Hungary were trodden under foot by the Russian 
Autocrat. Consistently with this view, he in- 
serts at length onde delivered, not only 
before the Hungarian States, but also in the 
British Parliament,—and enlivens the narrative, 
not only with a few of those sketches of social 
life and manners which we usually find in 
“books of travels,” but also with some half- 
dozen poems illustrative of the condition of 
Magyar literature. It is not of this hetero- 
geneousness that we complain. The historian of 
his own times will naturally be prompted to set 
down every remarkable object that falls within 
the scope of his own experience, and will be 
rather in a passive than an active state with 
regard to his materials. It is to this very 
circumstance—that he who describes scenes 
in which he himself has moved, is in too im- 
pressionable a condition to think about what he 
shall state and what he shall omit—that the 





| literature of memoirs and autobiographies owes 


much of its interest. 

Leaving others to discuss the soundness of 
M. Szabad’s opinion on the conduct of General 
Gérgei—which he considers to have been sus- 
picious, if not treacherous, during the whole 
of the late campaign,—and whether Kossuth 
was or was not a man of sufficiently stern 
nature to be the master of a revolutionary crisis, 
we may give the second half of his book the 
credit of being an interesting and tolerably cir- 
cumstantial account of the last struggle of his 


| unfortunate country, well fitted to awaken the 


sympathy of readers for the cause which is 
advocated. But with the first half of the book, 
in which we find the events of nine centuries, 
eight of which are completely within the limits of 
regular history, crammed into a compass no 
wider than that which is assigned to the last 
five-and-twenty years, we are by no means 
satisfied, 

When the countries to which history relates 
are familiar to the general body of educated 
readers, great conciseness may sometimes be 
advantageously adopted, for the statements 
made may be intended not so much to give 
information to the student as° to refresh his 
memory. But Hungaty before the battle of 
Mohacz does not come within this category 
as far as the British public is concerned; and 
the reader approaching a new subject assuredly 
wants something more explicit, for instance, 
than this sort of narrative.— 

“ He (Hunyadi) expired in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age, and, as some say, in the arms of his com- 
rade Capistran. His two surviving sons were La- 
dislaus and Matthias. Instigated by the allies, the 
nominal king caused both of them to be imprisoned. 
Ladislaus was subsequently beheaded at Buda.” 


All this is perfectly true; but it must make 


ber of pages, and yet 4 preserve something like | 


piling a narrative in which the interest of an odd impression on the English reader who 
the present is not made disproportionately | goes to M. Szabad’s book, as the majority of 
superior to that of the past, may, indeed, re- English readers will, without any Magyar lore 
duce the events of a long series of centuries derived from other sources. There is no other 
within the limits of a comparatively small num- | mention of Ladislaus Hunyadi; but the unfor- 





tunate youth steps into the chronicle on mm 
to be beheaded om his royal namesake wither 
any why or wherefore. This unsatisfacto 
result, to which we could find many + 
instances, . a by crushing a very in. 
teresting and affecting episode into 
of rsa = —neuigen 
In fact, what is wanted by the English : 
is a full, not an dheuiee, Mites — 
gary ; and we are the more eurprised that such 
a history has not found its way into the bod 
of modern English literature, because 4 
materials are accessible, and the events are 
curious and interesting in the extreme. Under 
the circumstances, a translation of Count Maj- 
lath’s History would be better than nothing, for 
though eminently unphilosophical, it sets forth 
in a vivid, entertaining manner the “ stories” 
of the Magyar annals, Let us, however 
rather hope that the “ detailed history” which 
M. Szabad mentions in his preface as the ori- 
ginal object of his collected materials, may some 
day make its appearance, and that he will not 
consider the meagre performance now before 
us as an adequate substitute for a larger work, 
That his knowledge of the subject far exceeds 
the amount of his communication there is no 
doubt, and in some of the latter portions of the 
book he displays an eloquence a a descriptive 
power which might be turned to good account 
if he were no longer shackled by the task of 
condensation. He is, moreover, free from that 
bigoted nationality which is the least amiable 
characteristic of the Hungarian mind, being 
just as willing to admit the imperfections as to 
extol the virtues of his country. The reign of 
Matthias Corvinus, the Augustan age of the 
Magyars, makes, in his eyes, but a poor figure 
when compared with the rest of Europe; and 
he does not offer the inconsistent spectacle of a 
patriot complaining in one voice of the injustice 
of foreign aggression, and recounting in an- 
other the ‘ glorious” depredations committed 
by his countrymen in those early days when 
the Magyars were a nuisance to Europe. 





The Progress of a Painter in the Nineteenth 
Century: containing Conversations and Re- 
marks upon Art. By John Burnet. Bogue. 

Tuts book holds a medium line betwixt fact and 

fiction, — and is thereby rendered difficult to 

deal with. By quoting the larger part of its 

Preface, we may give the reader his best chance 

of deciding on the value of the teaching con- 

veyed in it.— 
“This work owes its origin to a desire of rendering 

a difficult and dry part of education agreeable, by 

colouring with amusement. It does not pretend to 

give a minute insight into the details of Art; but 
makes easy of comprehension those general principles 

of which it is requisite for every one to possess a 

knowledge, who wishes to derive a gratification from 

contemplating the beauties of nature or of painting. 

In giving a connecting link to the Conversations, I 

have fancied that this might be attained without 

weariness ; and by a change from ‘grave to gay, 
instruction, I have thought, might be conveyed with- 
out the pain attendant on abstruse thinking. The 
characters introduced are those with whom I was 
upon the most intimate terms ; and their remarks, 
though ideal, are given, not only according to their 
opinions on the subject, but nearly in the very words 

I have heard them utter, so that they are brought 

upon the scene as sketches from life; if that cireum- 

stance does not give them additional weight in the 
argument, it at least produces a pictorial effect. The 
anachronisms I have been guilty of are, I hope, pat 
donable, as they enable me to form groups of more 
force and interest than a combination of artists, who 
would, though more correct as to time, have had 
less influence as to their opinions upon the general 
subject of the Fine Arts.” 

Now, the allowance above claimed for “ ana- 
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¢hronism’”’ seems an abuse of privilege caleu- 
jated to impair the credit of the student. For 
whocan doubt that the opinions of any talking 
artist reflect his time,—if not, in its fashions, in 
the means of culture and connoisseurshi which 
it affords? The same man speaking before and 
after the discovery of the Elgin Marbles, —before 
and after the revelation of the Giotto Chapel at 
Padua,—or’of the Frescoes at Orvietto,—might, 
without any stretch of imagination, be expected 
to use entirely different language :—and thus, 
the confusion of persons and epochs, if it do not 
tend to destroy the intrinsic authority of the 
epts put into their mouths, is such as neces- 
sarily impairs the individuality of their testi- 
mony; and metamorphoses them into so many 
lay-figures, through the mouths of whom Mr. 
Burnet preaches what seems good and whole- 
some gospel to the younger world of Art. Such 
ing our conviction, we shall merely extract 
from his volume a passage or two, containing 
historical anecdote rather than canonical in- 
struction,—and these will refer to a branch of 
inting, worthy, it may be, of graver aca- 
Sica! consideration than has as yet been given 
to it.— 

“Mr. David Scaife was a scene-painter at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, but possessing many qualitiesconnected 
with Art. In his earlier days he was a water-colour 

an in Edinburgh, and disputed the 

with others of that profession, confined principally 
within the precincts of the Scottish metropolis; 
among whom. may mention Carfrae, W. H. Williams, 
afterwards known from his views in Greece, which 
ined him the sobriquet of Greek Williams. He 
fad also for a competitor, Alston, and the drawings 
of Farrington, the R.A., sent down annually to Scot- 
land for sale. It may be worth mentioning, that at 
the time I allude to, the fashion began amongst water- 
colour painters to use a very rough drawing-paper, 
manufactured by the Messrs. Whatman, which gave 
their works a richness of surface, still practised by 
the present artists. The printsellers and dealers in 
drawings not only supplied the amateurs, but fur- 
nished the libraries with examples to be lent out to 
schools and pupils. These, our artist Scaife used to 
manufacture at two-and-sixpence each, and supply 
the shops, not by dozens, but by hundreds. One 
of the great disseminators of such incentives to 
artistic knowledge: was Finlay of Glasgow, who was 
answerable in his lifetime for the particular bias 
given to the taste of the present generation, reaching 
from the Gallowgate to the auld town of Kilmarnock. 
Detail could not be much expected in works manu- 
factured at so cheap a rate. But the drawings of 
Scaife always possessed breadth of effect and chaste- 
ness of colour, engendered by the works of Girtin, 
which at that time were in their zenith. How draw- 
ings of this excellence could be produced at so cheap 
a rate, may be a mystery to many. But the way 
Scaife took to produce this result was, by dividing 
a large sheet of Whatman’s grand elephant into 
twelve compartments with pencil ; and, having out- 
lined in each a subject of rock, hill, or dale, according 
to his sketches, er his imagination, he then saturated 
the paper as thoroughly as a wet blanket, and laid 
it down on a table, and commenced with grey colour 
or neutral tint, until every subject was charged with 
its light and shade, The next process was to apply 
colour to suit the various designs, and then allowed 
the whole to dry ; the consequence was, that it not 
only facilitated the advancement of the drawings, 
but gave a firmness and solidity to the manipulation. 
The detail was afterwards supplied by the hair pencil; 
and where lights were required, such as foliage, or 
small stones in the foreground, he touched them with 
water, and then rubbed the drawing (while the 
touches were wet) either with bread, or gave it a 
blow with the sleeve of his coat. The consequence 
was an appearance of finish, which effect he 
heightened by touching in shadows and portions 
of colour. I have been thus particular, as many of 
Turner's finest early drawings are conducted on the 
same principle.” 


When we recollect that Messrs. Stanfield and 


palm | minded us of a composition of Zucearelli’s of the 


gate of the theatre (as it were) to the sanc- 
tum sanctorum of Academical supremacy where 
the Forty sit enthroned, our “apology” for 
dwelling on the makers ofthe backgrounds due 
to Macbeths, Romeos, Antonys, and other stage 
heroes will require no further emphasis. To 
pursue the subject through another passage.— 

“One morning Mr. Scaife called upon us to ae- 
company him to Covent Garden Theatre, to see some 
scenes Mr. Capon had painted for the tragedy of 
Macbeth, which John Kemble was bringing out with 
new scenery, dresses, and decorations. ‘Capon,’ 
said he, ‘has been down in Scotland, and went to 
Perth, to make studies of the vicinity, Birnam Wood, 
the Palace of Scone, and Dunsinane Hill. He had 
even traced the foundation remnants of Macbeth’s 
castle, so anxious is Kemble to have a fac-simile of 
the scenery. We have no time to lose, as Capon 
has invited a few friends to rehearse the scenes before.” 
We arrived at the theatre in time to see the first 
scene, and we found our friend Gibson among the 
party. In scene first there was nothing particular 
to remark, except it represented a flat country, with 
a dark thunder-and-lightning sky, not unlike the 
broad effects of some of Girtin’s drawings, whose style 
at this period began to be appreciated and imitated. 
The next, the camp scene, near Fores, might have 
been painted by any one, and I have no doubt was 
got up by one of the assistants. The third scene, 
where Macbeth and Banquo make their appearance, 
was not a heath, as mentioned in the play, but re- 


same subject, with the figures painted by Mortimer, 
and now familiar to every one from the beautiful en- 
graving by Woollett. * * The next scene that called 
for any remarks was the entrance to the castle. 
Capon owned he had taken a hint from the gateways 
of Carisbrook and Warwick Castles, for, generally 
speaking, those he had seen in the north were very 
bald, and éven when entire could not warrant the 
fine description in Shakespeare, where the king is 
made to observe, (reading from the play )— 


This castle hath a pleasant seat, the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 


* * Qn going down to the stage, we found Mr. 
Kemble in the full costume of a Highland chieftain, 
lecturing the- witches for being too comic for the 
supernatural grandeur of their characters, and more 
fitted for the farces at Sadler's Wells, or the Surrey, 
than the classic dignity of the Theatre Royal of 
Covent Garden. The costumes he also objected to 
as being too much like the sign of old Mother Red 
Cap at Camden Town, or the frontispiece to Mother 
Bunch’s fairy tales. He afterwards went through the 
ghost scene at the supper-table, and proposed at one 
time to leave out the spectre of Banquo entirely, as 
it was completely unseen by the guests, and might 
have a more sublime effect. Some one mentioned 
that Fuseli, the great painter of witches and ghosts, 
thought the same, and instanced a picture by Rem- 
brandt, of the Disciples at Emmaus, who are looking 
in amazement at an empty chair.” 

To those classical lovers of Drama in the 
abstract, to whom the old sign-board for sce- 
nerg and the horizon of curtains at the Globe 
and Fortune appear to be the best accompani- 
ments of the poet’s poetry, and the best supports 
of the actor’s art, the foregoing extracts will 
say little,—to the artist who despises all that is 
theatrical, they may fail to say much,—but to 
the general amateur reader they may afford no 
unfair specimen of the gossip and the lecturing 
contained in Mr. Burnet’s volume,—which we 
leave, convinced rather of its pleasantness than 
of its utility. 





The Lives of the British Poets; or, Johnson’s 
Lives of the British Poets, completed by 


William Hazlitt. 4vols. Vol. 1. Cooke. 
ALL persons who are interested in commercial 
affairs—and in this nation boutiquiére who is 
not?—are aware, that, every now and then, 
there goes on amongst mercantile people a 
peculiar and very important process called 


follows the example of the shopkeepers, and 
“takes stock” of our Poets, 

In one of the two title-pages the book is 
called ‘ Johnson's Lives of the Poets, completed 
by,’ &c.—but that is a most improper and inac- 
curate description. Johnson’s Lives are in- 
tended to be reprinted in the course of the book, 
without omission, we are told; and if we may 
judge from the only one of them which is in- 
cluded in the present volume, even without 
those additions which were made under the 
direction of Johnson himself, when the Lives 
were collected and printed by themselves. But 
Johnson’s Lives form a complete book. They 
need no completion. They may be annotated 
and overlaid by new matter, but Johnson 
completed his own book; he carried out his 
scheme, he finished his work, and the tagging 
to his Lives a number of others, as is done in 
the _— book, is in no proper sense of the 
word a “completion” of his labours. John- 
son’s name is probably a good one for a pub- 
lisher to conjure with, but the unior or coali- 
tion thus effected exposes the later author to a 
perilous comparison, and his book to all the 

rejudices which result from inevitable dif- 
erences of style, manner, and character. 

The other title-page defines the book as ‘The 
Lives of the British Poets,’ which is more ap- 
propriate; and the author explains the matter 
still more accurately in his preface, in which he 
says, that his aim has been to compile “ a com- 
plete biographical dictionary of our poets.” He 
might have added, that he has adopted the 
chronological, instead of the alphabetical, mode 
of arrangement, and that the present volume 
comprises our poets from the earliest period 
down to Waller. 

In “‘ taking stock” compleveness is essential. 
Everything a trader possesses is accounted for. 
So, in the present work, the author's intention 
is to include every “ poet,’.—and under the 
designation “ poet”’ he comprises every “ writer 
in verse, good, bad and indiffi:rent.”’ The author 
further states that “ complets:ness of collection” 
has been “a leading object’ with him. This, 
then, is the design of his work; and there cannot 
be a doubt that such a book, compiled with 
reasonable care, would be a work of very great 
curiosity and value. A good deal of its mterest 
might be historical and antiquarian rather than 
popular, but to all persons of research it would 
be extremely valuable. Whether or not the 
author has carried out his scheme in point of 
*‘completeness”’ may be doubted. We are of 
opinion that he can scarcely be said to have 
done so; and in proof of this opinion we will 
submit the names, with the title of a leading 
work, of just a few of the one whom we think, 
upon his own principle, he ought to have in- 
cluded in his collection—and has not. Unlike 
Mr. Hazlitt, we adopt for our little list the 
alphabetical order.— 

Bastard, Thomas, ‘ Chrestoleros,’ 1598. 

Brewer, Thomas, ‘ The Weeping Lady,’ 1625. 

Bryce, Thomas, ‘ Register of Martyrs,’ 1559. 

Collins, Thomas, ‘ The Tears of Love,’ 1615. 

Colman, W., ‘ La Dance Machabre,’ about 1633. 

Dowriche, Anne, ‘ The French History,’ 1589. 

Drant, Thomas, ‘A Medicinable Moral,’ 1566. 

Elderton, William, Ballad writer, temp. Elizabeth. 

Elviden, Edmund, ‘ History of Pisistratus and Catanea, 
about 1570. 

Evans, Thomas, ‘ GSdipus,’ 1615. 

Fenner, Dudley, ‘ The Song of Songs,’ 1587. 

Gainsford, Thomas, ‘ Vision of Henry VIL,’ 1610. 

Gale, Dunstan, ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,” 1617. 

Gamage, William, ‘ Linsey-woolsey,’ 1613. 

Gosson, Stephen, ‘Speculum Humanum,’ 1580. 

— Edward, ‘Commemoration of Queen Elizabeth,’ 

Hall, John, ‘ The Court of Virtue,’ 1565. 

Howell, Thomas, ‘ The Fable of Narcissus,’ 1560, 

Hunnis, William, ‘ Hive Full of Honey,’ 1578. 

Kethe, William, ‘ Tye thy Mare, Tom Boy,’ temp. Eliz. 








have successively gone through the 


“taking stock.” In the present book the author 


Leighton, Sir William, ‘ Virtue Triumphant,’ 1603. 
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Lloyd, Lodowick, ‘ Pilgrimage of Princes,’ 1573. 

Lok, Henry, ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ 1597. 

Marbeck, John, ‘ History of King David,’ 1579. 

Markham, John, ‘ The Tears of the Beloved,’ 1600. 

Maxwell, James, ‘ Life of Prince Henry,’ 1612. 

Muleaster, Richard, ‘In Mortem Elizabetha,’ 1603. 

Murray, David, ‘ The Death of Sophonisba,’ 1611. 

Newnam, John, ‘ Newnam’s Nightcrow,’ 1590. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, ‘ The Wife,’ 1614. 

Phaer, Thomas, ‘ Translation of Virgil,’ 1562. 

Rich, Barnaby, ‘ Dialogue between Mercury and an Eng- 
lish Soldier,’ 1574. 

Scott, Thomas, ‘ Four Paradoxes,’ 1602. 

Thynne, Francis, ‘ Debate between Pride and Lowliness,’ 
about 1580. 

Toft, Robert, ‘ Ariosto’s Satires,’ 1608. 

Whitney, Geoffrey, ‘ A Choice of Emblems,’ 1586. 

Winter, Thomas, Translator of Du Bartas, 1603. 

Yates, James, ‘ Castle of Courtesy,’ 1582. 

Young, Bartholomew, ‘ Amorous Fiametta,’ 1587. 

This list might at any hour be doubled or 
quadrupled. It contains, as everybody who is 
at all acquainted with the matter will perceive 
at a glance, many of the best known poets of 
their day. The author of these new ‘Lives 
of the Poets,’ who seems to have come 
very fresh to his subject, admits that he has 
been quite as much astonished as any of his 
readers can be at the number of poets of whom 
he was bound to ‘take cognizance. Perhaps, in 
some subsequent edition, he will think it right 
to withdraw or modify his assertion, that ‘it is 
not very probable that future biographers will 
have many new poets to add.” 

If we cannot concur in the author’s notions 
of the completeness of his work, at all events 
we must admit the extent in point of time of his 
inquiries. He begins with a poet named 
*‘ Amergin,” who is said to have lived—and we 
will not take upon ourselves to deny the asser- 
tion, although it has been contradicted—“ circa 
1070 3.c.,” about the period, we imagine, when 
Saul was King of Israel. And the same net, 
thrown into the deep sea of poetical literature, 
which fished up Amergin as the Ennius of 
British poets, brought up also—fit companions 
to Amergin—although two or three thousand 
years later in date,—Einion ap Gwalchmai, 
Ennion ap Madawe ap Rhahawd, Dubthach 
Mac Lughair, and many others, whose names— 
not to mention their poems—are no less attrac- 
tive. Some people may perhaps think that the 
author’sresearches amongstthese recondite, even 
if pleasant, writers might have been spared. 
But he is clearly to be defended on the mer- 
cantile principle:—a “ stock-taking” is worth 
nothing unless it includes everything, “ good, 
bad and indifferent.” 

Again, at a “stock-taking,” everything is 
counted, measured, or weighed, according to its 
nature, and full descriptive particulars are re- 
corded in a kind of Domesday Book,—which, 
be it remembered, was a mere “ stock-taking”’ of 
the kingdom. In this respect, making allow- 
ances for his prejudices, how admirable was 
Johnson! He tells you all that is necessary to 
be known of the poets about whom he writes. 
Of the many other authors who have been laid 
under contribution in the gathering together of 
the present volume, not one can in this respect 
stand comparison with him. And his Lives are 
alike throughout; they are all formed on one 
model. They truly constitute a real and effective 
* stock-taking,”—if it be not a shame to apply 
any mere shopkeeper-word to a work in refer- 
ence to which Johnson acted with such exem- 
plary and honourable liberality.t In these 
respects of fullness and completeness, the editor 
of the present work might occasionally, we 
think, learn a little from the author, whose Lives 


t The booksellers solicited him to write these Lives on his 
own terms. He named 200 guineas, to which the booksellers, 
after publication, added a third—and he received a fourth 
for the separate edition of the Lives. When spoken to about 
the insufficiency of the sum originally stipulated, he re- 
marked,—* The fact is, not that they [the booksellers] have 
paid me too little, but that I have written too much.” 





he professes to ‘‘ complete.” When Mr. Dyce, 
Mr. Collier, Mr. Wright, or Mr. Black, or any 
other painstaking scholar of our day, has 
preceded him, we get useful and sometimes 
even very nearly sufficient notices,—but woe 
betide us when the author has had no such pre- 
decessor! Left to pick up accounts from ear- 
lier writers who were not so diffuse, and without 
himself possessing more than the very slightest 
independent knowledge of his subject, the 
results are not very satisfactory. In mercy to 
him,—and in respect for the reader—we forbear 
to prove this point by quotation. 

Another property of a “ stock-taking”’ is 
accuracy. A tradesman wants to know how the 
world is going with him,—whether he is getting 
richer or poorer,—whether the people about 
him are honest, or the contrary :—he appeals to 
a “ stock-taking,”’ which, if accurate, reveals the 
fact. We want to know something of our poets, 
—who they were, what they wrote. We turn 
to the “‘ stock-taking”’ in the book before us for 
the information. So long as it is a copy of John- 
son, of course it is as accurate as the model; 
but when the writer is driven to make up his 
* Lives,” as they are termed, by altering pas- 
sages of Warton, Chalmers, Ellis, Campbell, or 
the other recent authors we have named, the 
results are occasionally—we hope only occa- 
sionally—very questionable. We will on this 
point give an example or two. Here, at p. 110, 
1s Bishop Bale. This article seems to be derived 
from Chalmers’s ‘Biographical Dictionary.’ 
The bishop ‘ was born in 1495, at Cove, a small 
village in Suffolk,” so says Chalmers; but any 
topographical dictionary would have rectified 
his mistake: the place is called ‘ Covehithe.” 
On adopting the doctrines of the Reformation, 
Bale was exposed to persecution, and fled into 
Holland [?], whence he was recalled ‘by 
Edward the Fourth,’’—who, it will be remem- 
bered, died in 1483, just twelve years before 
Bale was born. We are then told that he was 
nominated to the see of Ossory, ‘‘ on the 15th of 
August 1532,” by King “ Edward the Sixth,” 
who was not born until 1537, and did not succeed 
to the throne until 1547-8. Finally, it is stated 
that Bale left us, besides his ‘Scriptorum Illus- 
trium Majoris Britanniz Catalogus,’ the title of 
which is thus ae amar ‘The Lives of the 
most eminent Writers of Great Britain from 
Japhet to 1557,’ “infinite prose works In Latin 
of all kinds.”” We could not have thought it 
possible that any practised writer could have 
so far forgotten himself, even in his sleep, as to 
have described Bale’s ‘Chronicle of Sir John 
Oldcastle,’ his ‘ Vocacyon,’ ‘ The Examinations 
of Anne Askew,’ ‘ The Image of both Churches,’ 
‘The Course at the Romish Fox,’ and all the 
rest of this popular writer’s coarse but effective 
treatises, as written In Larin. After that, we 
are not surprised that the glance at his péttry, 
which in this dictionary of poets occupies less 
than four lines, does not comprehend any allu- 
sion to the recent publication of his ‘ King 
Johan,’ and to its remarkable peculiarities as a 
dramatic composition. 

Turn we now to ‘The Hermit of Hampole,’ 
p. 45, the notice of whom seems derived from 
Warton. We are told that “he was a very 
popular and learned though an inelegant writer 
in Latin on theological subjects,” which is about 
the very reverse of what Warton states on the 
authority of Leland, that his Latin compositions 
“displayed more erudition than eloquence.” 
We are then informed that he wrote in English 
a paraphrase on the Book of Job, instead of 
“part of” that book, — “seven penitential 
psalms,” instead of the specific seven Psalms 
known by that title, and ‘The Prick of Con- 
science;’ the Hermit’s lucubrations being how- 
ever said to have been deemed by Warton 





“altogether so indifferent as to be unworth, 
even extract,”’—which is so far from being mid 
case that Warton has positively given eight 
whole pages—an unusual quantity—of mere 
extracts from these very “ lucubrations,” (‘ Hist 
Eng. Poetry,’ 11. 91—99, edit. 1824.) P 

Take another example: Hugh Campden, «a 
poet,” we are told, “in the reign of enry the 
Fifth,” and therefore the date of 1420 is assigned 
to him by the author; Warton places him under 
Henry the Sixth. He is ms to be “known 
to us as the translator of several romances of 
great popularity in his time.” He translated 
only one romance, that of Sidrac. “The first 
of these,” i. e., the only one, “ was printed with 
the following title, at the expense of Robert 
Sallwood [should be Saltwood ]:—‘ The History of 
King Boccus and Sydrache [Sydracke] : how he 
confounded his learned men; also his divinyties 
(divynite] that he learned of the book of Noe; 
also his aunswers to the questyons of wysdom 
{both morall and naturall] ; with muche wysdom 
contained in the number cccLxv, &c.’” The 
rest is Warton verbatim; and the whole is merely 
Warton altered and mistaken—without any 
acknowledgment. 

We cannot drag our readers through minute 
criticism of this nature. We hope the cases 
we have quoted are exceptional. It would be 
sad, indeed, if all the ‘‘ Lives” were compiled 
in this careless fashion. If the author had but 
cited his authorities, the doing so would have 
been a check upon such carelessness on his part, 
and any doubt excited on ours might in that 
case have been instantly removed. On this 

oint we have looked merely at some of those 
ives which are evidently, although without 
acknowledgment, derived from books we have 
at hand. We repeat “without acknowledg- 
ment.” This is a point on which, in other 
circumstances, we should have had a great 
deal to say to the author. But this volume, 
we must insist upon it, is not to be regarded 
as ‘a book in a literary sense. It is a mere 
mercantile proceeding, ‘‘a stock-taking,” and 
is therefore not to be judged by the rules 
which apply to literary works in ordinary. 
Of course, if the author had thought he 
was writing a book, he would not only have 
avoided such mistakes as we have noted, but 
would have been delighted to distinguish with 
the greatest care between the results of his own 
independent and original inquiry—if there has 
been any such—and the labours of the men of 
study and research who gathered together the 
facts which he has used. 

If we had been called upon to judge the book 
as a literary work, we should have found some 
difficulty in ascertaining to whom a _—— 
in everyway so incomplete, would be really 
useful, or whom it would not more or less mis- 
lead; but as a “‘stock-taking’’—a mere affair 
of the shop—we have probably said enough to 
indicate our opinion of its value. 





The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of 
Central India: comprising a Brief Historical 
Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of 
Buddhism. By Brev.-Major Alexander Cun- 
ningham. Smith, Elder & Co. . 


Tue memorials of Indian antiquity—palaces, 
tombs, and cave-temples—are, naturally, of far 
less popular interest than the monuments of 
Assyria. We do not seek along the banks of 
the Ganges for glimpses of Scriptural eras, or 
find in Elephanta or Ellora illustrations of the 
Book of Kings. Nineveh and Babylon, with 
their buried wonders, are dear to the mind, for 
they are relics of sacred times ; but the Indian 
records, far as we may trace them, bring to 
light no times, or names, or ideas, which belong 
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to modern life. Our sympathies have not 
been touched, our faith has never been vivified, 
by revelations from ancient India; and the most 
unexpected, curious, and complete discovery is 
there made without fulfilling any long-indulged 
desire of our minds. Still, the history of man- 
kind is a theme of universal interest,—and 
India, in the earlier ages, was as marvellous in 
its aspects and as dramatic in its revolutions as 
any part of the world. Many persons whose 
exclusive attention is given to speculations on 
the traces of old societies in Central America 
would be surprised into delight if they were to 
turn their inquiries to the oot of the Hindi 
nation, which, like the Chinese, advanced to a 
certain stage in the culture of manners, in 
sciences and arts, and then suddenly petrified, 
and has ever since remained immovable. 

It is true that the popularity of Indian history 
has been restricted very much by the method 
of illustration adopted. Mr. Layard, in nar- 
rating his Assyrian enterprises, gained scarcely 
more from his discoveries than from his way 
of describing them,—and our Indian explorers 
would much increase their chances of fame if 
they would add pleasant and picturesque writing 
to their zeal and erudition. Long treatises, 
in which hard names, perplexing allusions, 
minuteness, and repetition are added to a sap- 
less, inanimate style, are repulsive to the general 
reader, who likes to see the ruin painted to his 
mind’s eye—the solemn portals of the sepul- 
chre—the beauty of the palace,—and to join 
in the excitement of research, as well as in the 
exultation of discovery. So long as the old plan 
of cataloguing and quoting facts, as we show 
dried specimens in an Herbarium, is adhered to, 
our Indian antiquaries will effectually confine 
their books to the savans of the Asiatic Society 
and the “ deep readers” of the Oriental Club. 

. Their topics, indeed, have, to some extent, 
been popularized since the spread of a theory 
which identifies the origin of the Buddhist sys- 
tem with that of the Druidical; which derives 
the Celtic tongue radically from the Sanscrit, 
and finds in the Cromlech of Malabar a monu- 
ment kindred to that which is known as Kit’s 
Coty House, near the spot where, as pic-nic 
parties believe, the mysteries of ‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’ were enacted. Major Cun- 
ningham has his own version of this theory, and 
defends it with zeal. He is like a priest of the 
Buddhists, and brings all the fruits of his learn- 
ing and his labour to enrich their temple. The 
massive tumulus of masonry in Central India 
recalls to him the Northern cairn ; in the circles 
of pillars which surround it, he sees a counter- 
part to the Druidical colonnade ; in the worship 
of trees —— in the Sdnchi bas-reliefs he 
is reminded of the adoration of the oak in Bri- 
tain. Architectural resemblances and similari- 
ties of language, as well as coincidences of be- 
lief, unite, in his opinion, the Buddhist system 
with the Druidical. There is much ingenuity 
in his reasoning, and many of his illustrations 
are new ; but we will not at present discuss with 
him the large question he has raised, — and 
which, indeed, requires light to be thrown upon 
along period still obscured by tradition. Several 
writers, however, have already touched upon it, 
so that if Major Cunningham has carried the 
argument beyond its former limits, he has not 
veritured on a new idea. In Indian history, 
though many antiquaries have laboured zeal- 
ously, large blank spaces remain to be filled,— 
and as old cosmographers used to cover their 
ignorance by the use of invented mountains 
and apocryphal rivers, so theorists are ready 
with outlines and colours, revolutions and dynas- 
ties for any length of era which the annalist has 


left unoccupied. The mystical symbolism so 


freely used in Hindd literature,—the highly- 





wrought fancies in which its philosophy is | 


clothed,—its image of the Deity,—its picture of 
the world,—its epic of mankind, areall the works 
of poets who were half theologians and of theo- 
logians who were half poets; of sages pretend- 
ing to the inspiration of priests, and of priests 
who were ambitious of prophesying. Besides 
this, the chroniclers desired to cloud the past, 
that they might claim for their ideal dynasty 
the honours of immeasurable age. 

Buddhism, which once possessed the minds 
of half the human race, and still counts 220 
millions of votaries, is historically one of the 
most mysterious of the Asiatic systems. Rising 
in the valley of the Ganges, two thousand years 
ago, it speedily flourished throughout India, 
though itis now extinct there, and it still reigns in 
Nepal, Tibet, Ava, Ceylon, Anam, Siam, Japan, 
and China; yet, filling such a space in the past 
and the present, nearly every great point in its 
annals is disputed. Many passages in classical 
writers as early as Herodotus, are supposed to 
bear reference to it, and its own records are 
vast, but it is still impossible to separate the 
mythical from the veritable story. A single 
teacher, a body of disciples, a band of martyrs, 
a race of ministering kings, nobles and priests, 
persecution and victory, decline and extinction, 
—such is the history of Buddhism in India, 
where innumerable monuments attest the im- 
mense dominion it once held. It was perfected, 
from the idea of simple abstraction of the soul 
from all earthly care, to that of the threefold 
Intelligence, Creator, and Ruler. In the early 
stage, the power of meditation is illustrated by 
a story not to be surpassed by the ripest ima- 
gination of America. There was a man prac- 
tising “abstraction” on the ‘edge of a tank, 
which some workmen,-were engaged in improv- 
ing. ‘They called on him to go out of the way, 
but so deep and devout was his meditation that 
he never noticed them heaping up the earth, 
and was consequently buried without knowing 
it! In the same extravagant spirit is the curse 
denounced on him who shall strike a woman, 
even with the leaf of a rose. 

The Buddhist monuments in India consist of 
caves, temples, monastic retreats, structural and 
excavated, inscriptions on rocks and columns, 
and Topes or religious edifices. The last here 
named, though numerous, are contained in few 
localities. They are found in Afghanistan, near 
the Indus, near the Ganges, at Tirhut and 
Bahar, and round Bhilsa in Central India. Of 
the Bhilsa Topes, the largest was examined a 
short time ago by Major Cunningham’s brother, 
who induced the Court of Directors to carry out 
the research. Lieut. Maisey was therefore em- 
ployed, and Major Cunningham joined him in 
January, 1853. The results of their labours 
were valuable, and the record of their discoveries 
is intrinsically of uncommon interest. 

The Buddhist Topes are of three kinds: the 
first, immense hollow mounds of masonry, 
dedicated to the Eternal Buddha; the second, 
the Funereal, erected over the ashes of his 
“Mortal Emanations” and most pious saints; 
and the third, memorials, raised on spots sanc- 
tified by some extraordinary religious event. 
The first are the largest, and placed in the 
loftiest situations :—of the third little is known. 

“The Funereal Topes were of course the most 
numerous, as they were built of all sizes, and of all 
kinds of material, according to the rank of the de- 
ceased and the means of his fraternity. At Bhojpur, 
the Topes occupy four distinct stages or platforms of 
the hil!. The largest Topes, six in number, occupy 
the uppermost stage, and were, I believe, dedicated 
to Buddha; that is, either to the celestial Buddha, 
Adindth, or to the relics of the mortal Buddha, 
Sdkya. This view is borne out by the facts that the 
largest Tope contained no deposit; and that the 
second and third sized Topes yielded crystal boxes, 








one of which, : shaped like a Tope, contained only a 


minute portion of human bone smaller than a pea! 
The second-rate Topes, sixteen in number, stand on 
the second stage. According to my view, these Topes 
contain the ashes of those who had reached the rank 
of Bodhisatwa. We discovered relics in five of these 
Topes, but there were no inscriptions of any historical 
value. The third stage of the hill is oceupied by 
seven small Topes, all of which I suppose to have 
been built over the remains of the third grade of 
Pratyeka Buddhas. Of the eight Topes which stand 
on the lowest stage of the hill, one is much larger 
than any of those on the third stage. These Topes 
were, I believe, built over the ashes of the lowest 
grade of the Bauddha community, the Srawaka 
Buddhas.” 

—They were built at a vast cost, and with infinite 
ceremonies. ‘The foundation-stones were trod- 
den down by elephants, and milk, oil, vermilion, 
and precious gums were used in the cement. 
Like the Egyptian monarchs, when they reared 
their Pyramids, the Buddhist Rajahs often 
erected these structures by means of forced, 
unpaid labour, and the bones of many wretches 
lay on the earth around them. The Topes are 
of various shapes, according to their age. The 
most ancient are hemispherical, forming simple 
mounds. Next, in point of antiquity, are those 
which are raised a few feet on cylindrical plinths. 
In the third order, the height of the basement 
is equal to that of the superstructure; and so 
on, until in the latest we find a tall, round 
tower, surmounted by adome. ‘The locality of 
Major Cunningham’s researches was, at first, 
the small village of Sanchi,— 

“situated on the low ridge of a sandstone hill, on 
the left bank of the Betwa, about five miles and a 
half to the south-west of Bhilsa, and twenty miles to 
the north-east of Bhupél. The hill is flat-topped 
and isolated, with a steep cliff to the eastward ; and 
to the westward an easy slope, covered with jungul at 
the foot, and near the top broken into steps by hori- 
zontal ledges of rock, The general direction of the 
hill is from north to south, and its whole summit is 
covered with ruins. But the principal buildings that 
now remain occupy only the middle part of the level 
top, and a narrow belt leading down the hill to the 
westward. The summit itself has a gentle slope in 
the same direction with the dip of the strata; and 
the level of the court of the great Tope is some twelve 
or fifteen feet below that of the ruined vihar and 
temple on the eastern edge of the precipice. The 
hill, which is about three hundred feet in height, is 
formed of a light red sandstone, hard and compact in 
texture, but subject to split. This stone has been 
used for all the Topes and other’ buildings where 
mere hardness and durability were required ; but for 
the colonnades and sculptured gateways a fine-grained 
white sandstone was brought from the Udayagiri hill, 
three miles and a half to the northward.” 


A general idea of one of the singular monu- 
ments may be gained from the following.— 

“The great Sanchi Tope is situated on the western 
edge of the hill. The ground has once been carefully 
levelled, by cutting away the surface rock on the 
east, and by building up a retaining wall on the west. 
The court (as it now exists) averages one hundred 
and fifty yards in length, and is exactly one hundred 
yards in breadth. In the midst stands the Great 
Chaitya, surrounded by a massive colonnade. The 
bald appearance of the solid dome is relieved by 
the lightness and elegance of the highly picturesque 
gateways. On all sides are ruined temples, fallen 
columns, and broken sculptures : and even the Tope 
itself, which had withstood the destructive rancour 
of the fiery Saivas and the bigoted Musalmdns, has 
been half-ruined by the blundering excavations of 
amateur antiquaries. * * The great Tope itself 
is a solid dome of stone and brick, 106 feet in 
diameter, and 42 feet in height, springing from a 
plinth of 14 feet, with a projection of 5} feet from 
the base of the building, and a slope of 24 feet. 
The plinth or basement formed a terrace for the 
perambulation of worshippers of the enshrined relic ; 
for, on the right pillar of the North Gateway there 
is a representation of a Tope and of two worshippers 
walking round it, with garlands in their hands. The 
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terrace was reached by a double flight of steps to 
the south, connected by a landing 10 feet square. 
The apex of the dome was flattened into a terrace 
34 feet in diameter, surrounded by a stone railing 
of that style so peculiar to Bauddha monuments, 
that I will venture to call it the ‘ Buddhist Railing.’ 
* * Many of the pillars of this colonnade are now 
lying at the base of the monument ; and several por- 
tions of the coping or architrave prove that the 
enclosure was a circular one. * * Within the 
upper enclosure there was a square altar or pedestal, 
surrounded by pillars of the same description, but 
much taller, some of which are still lying on the top 
of the dome. * * The total height of the building, 
including the cupolas, must have been upwards of 
one hundred feet. The base of the Tope is sur- 
rounded by a massive colonnade, 1444 feet in 
diameter from west to east, and 1514 feet in diameter 
from north to south. This enclosure is therefore 
elliptical ; the greater diameter exceeding the lesser 
by 7 feet. By this arrangement a free passage is 
obtained round the southern staircases, and a greater 
breadth at the foot of the ascent. The breadth of 
the cloister on the north-west and north-east sides 
averages 9 feet 7 inches, the several measurements 
only differing by a few inches. From east to south 
the cloister increases rapidly in width; the breadth 
at the east being only 9 feet 11 inches, and at the 
foot of the staircase 13 feet 8 inches.” 

Major Cunningham describes the whole of 
the Bhilsa Topes, but never attempts to unite 
his details into a picturesque description. We 

o on from column to column, from figure to 

re, with exact measurements, and an accuracy 
of facts which leaves a strong impression of the 
writer’s fidelity. We acquire, too, if only by 
degrees, a good idea of the architectural style 
employed; with much curious information on 
the manners, history, and artistic progress of 
the people who built these tombs. Some of the 


sculptures are finer than any that Major Cun- | 


ningham has seen in other parts of India, and 
the variety of representations in bas-relief is 
unusually large. Not only are religious and 
military pageants, ceremonies, and battles de- 
icted, with passages in the life of the Mortal 
uddha, but domestic scenes of a highly interest- 
ing character. Weapons and musical instruments 
occur frequently, with thrones and thunderbolts, 
as the symbols of universal dominion,—attributes 
like those of the Grecian Zeus. The actual 
relics found consisted of caskets of white or 
clouded steatite, saucers of black earthenware, 
boxes of crystal, red-stone jars shaped like bee- 
hives, Badakohan rubies, bits of pearl, gold, 
sandal-wood, and bone. These were not found 
in all the Topes. In that of Sondri,— 
“a shaft was sunk down the centre, and at a 
depth of little more than 5 feet a large slab was 
reached, which on being raised disclosed the relic- 
chamber strewn with fragments of stone boxes. The 
fragments were carefully collected and afterwards 
put together, but no trace of bone or of other relic 
was discovered. The largest of the relic-boxes is a 
cylinder 4 inches in height and upwards of 8 inches 
in breadth, covered by a domed lid of the same fine 
sandstone having a rise of more than 2 inches. In- 
side this was a smaller stone box of the same descrip- 
tion ; but only 5} inches in diameter and 33 inches 
in total height. Inside this, again, there was a third 
stone box or casket only 1} inch in diameter, and 
of a different shape, being nearly spherical with a 
pinnacled top. Lastly, inside this there was a small 
crystal casket, only seven-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter. This little casket must once have enshrined 
some minute portion of bone, or perhaps a single 
tooth of the holy Buddha; but, after the more careful 
search of the chamber, no trace of any relic was dis- 
covered. As the relic-chamber was near the summit 
of the Tope, the probability is that the villagers had 
opened it long before, and that when the relic-boxes 
were broken the minute fragment of bone was dropped 
into the chamber, and after the lapse of years had 
become mingled with its kindred dust.” 


The work of Major Cunningham contains 
much that is original, and preserves the results 


of very important investigations. In the his- 
torical view of Buddhism some new speculations 
will be found, but the body of facts is derived 
from obvious sources. Evidently the design of 
the writer has been to be scrupulously exact, 
which often encumbers the narrative; but he 
always walks too close to his theory to ran 
over the subject like a philosopher. We wish, 
too, that such works were more attractive, more 
pictorial,— that India might be popularized; and 
that the public might read of it in works by 
writers of such authority as Major Cunningham, 
instead of having to wait for the more literary, 
but less accurate, accounts which are given to 
them at second hand. 








The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq. 
With Variorum Notes. Edited by an Englis 
Churchman. In six volumes. Vols. I. and 
II. Bohn. 

Tue ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ is 

one of the few historical works that will not be 

superseded. The grandeur of the theme, the 
enduring interest of the narrative, the author’s 
vast learning and perfect mastery over his 
| materials, the intuitive sagacity with which he 
| Seizes the pregnant — in his authorities, 
and his unrivalled felicity of expression, have 
secured for the History a reputation which 
| every succeeding year confirms and extends. 
| To annotate such a work, to point out such 
| errors as exist in it, and to give the results of 
the labours of modern scholars on the various 
subjects comprised in the story and treatment of 
the Decline and Fall, require in an Editor the 
possession of no ordinary learning, judgment 

;and acumen. The earliest annotated edition of 

, the History was the Italian translation, which 

, Gibbon himself mentions with respect ; but the 

notes then introduced were pointed against the 

| religious opinions of the author, and are of no 
importance in a literary point of view. This 
| translation was followed by a German version, 
with a commentary, which is also of little value, 
| with the exception of the portion executed by 
| Wenck, who only lived to complete the first 
volume. The Notes of M. Guizot, appended 
| to the French translation, have enjoyed more 
| celebrity than the others; and, taken as a body 
of illustration, they are undoubtedly superior to 

; the commentaries of the German translators ; 

but they owe more to the fame of their author 

;than to intrinsic merit. The Notes of M. 

Guizot were first published when he was only 

| twenty-five years of age; and he tells us in a 

| letter which has recently been made public, that 

jhe had taken no special interest in historical 
| inquiries until he began to collect materials for 


| those Notes on Gibbon. The annotated edition 
| by Dean Milman is a decided improvement on 
those of his predecessors; and this is the only 

one we have hitherto had in the English lan- 
| guage entitled to respect. Yet, notwithstanding 
| undoubted merits, it is not all that could be 
desired for such an author as Gibbon; and 
there is still room for another—and yet another 
—annotated edition. 

We now turn to the edition before us, super- 
intended by an “English Churchman,” and 
forming part of Mr. Bohn’s new series of “ Eng- 
lish Classics.” In an advertisement prefixed, 
Mr. Bohn says, that ‘this Series is printed with 
every possible attention to editing, reading, and 
the various details which belong to a perfect 
book.” If this were certain to be the case, his 
series of reprints of our best English authors, at 
a moderate price, would be a boon to literature. 
It is with some interest, therefore, that we turn 
to the pages of this new Gibbon. Almost at 
the first page our suspicion is excited. We 











notice faults,—we pencil careless readings. 
many pages are read we lose all alien 
the editor; and even a brief and hasty inspec- 
tion convinces us that Mr. Bohn’s description of 
the book does in no way correspond with the 
reality. The work is pretentious without bei 
solid,—and the notes are tedious without being 
true. 

We have read no more than a hundred pages 
of the first volume ;—it is not necessary to drink 
a whole cask of vinegar in order to pronounce 
whether it is sour ;—and we will state, as bri 
as we can, the result of our reading. The first 
merit of every book—and especially of such an 
edition of a great historical and controversial 
author like Gibbon—is an accurate text. In 
this — requisite we have found the “ Eng- 
lish Churchman’s” edition miserably deficient, 
Our readers shall judge of this by a few spe- 
eimens.— 

At p.12 we should read “a hundred and 
sixty-two”’ instead of “a hundred and thi 
two’’: the former number is found in the quarto, 
and is necessary to make the total. 

At p. 18 we have “ Marcus Antonius” con- 
founded with “‘ Marcus Antoninus,” and abeau- 
tiful piece of confusion introduced into histo- 
rical chronology. 

At p. 19 we notice a misspelling—“ Adiani,” 
instead of ‘“A/ani.” 

On p. 20 we read “the one eastern,” instead 
of ‘the one ¢he eastern.” 

At p. 38 we read of “the ingenious youth 
who resorted to Athens,” instead of “ the inge- 
nuous youth,’—an error which destroys the 
force and perverts the sense of Gibbon’s pas- 


sage. 

On the next page, 39, we have “the school 
of Athens had given laws,” instead of “ the 
schools,” &c. 

At p..41 we make acquaintance with a new 
author, one “ Tretullian,’”’ who turns out, how- 
ever, to be our old friend “ Tertullian” in the 
“ Churchman’s”’ disguise. 

On p. 60 “ Zacus” is changed into “* Zcus.” 

At the bottom of p. 62 we are referred to 
“the thirteenth volume of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Inscriptions,” instead of to “ the 
thirtieth volume.” In the text of the same 
page we have “ the majestic edifices designed to 
the public use”’ instead of ‘“ destined.” 

On page 65 we read of a city of “ Vienna” 
(in Gaul!). Of course it is an error :—the true 
reading is ‘‘ Vienne.” 

Three pages later (68) we are treated to an 
account of “the regular institutions of post” 
instead of the “institution of post.” 

On page 85 our “ Churchman” makes Gibbon 
responsible for a curious blunder. We there 
read that “the tribunitian power . . . was first 
invented by the dictator Cesar": Gibbon knew 
Roman history as well as a schoolboy—and, of 
course, his text is, “ for the dictator.” 

On the following, the omission of a letter 
corrupts the text and the sense: we are made to 
read “ they were averse to each other " instead 
of “ adverse to each other.” 

At page 93 a werd is omitted. We read 
“ after a serious discussion ” instead of “ after 
a.very serious discussion.” 

Again, at page 100, the omission of a word 
changes the sense entirely. We there read, 
under the ‘‘ Churchman’s”’ direction, “Hadrian 
was called the certain hope of the Empire 
instead of, as in Gibbon’s text, “‘ Hadrian was 
called ¢o the certain hope,” &c. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of such 
blunders; but with the above, as samples, before 
him, the reader will know how to estimate Mr. 
Bohn’s assurance that the text is pure. 

With respect to the commentary here vouch 
safed, we are not able to give a more satisfactory 
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report. In the first place, we object to the 
t; for, aaa the Notes very pro- 
oe the names of their several contributors, 
Ie are mixed up with the notes of Gibbon him- 

* and, consequently, the reader cannot consult 
the author’s own elucidations of his text without 
having his attention drawn away to irrelevant 
speculations. It is only right, in the case of 
such an author as Gibbon, to print his Notes 

t from those of his commentators. In the 
second place, we object both to the number and 
to the quality of the notes. As in other Variorum 
editions, the editor seems to have considered it 
part of his duty to give in extenso all previous 
commentaries, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
and then to expatiate at length on the errors of 
his predecessors. Against this system of an- 
notation we have more than once of late entered 

rotest. It is too bad to call away the reader from 

e perusal of Gibbon’s text to a long and use- 
less note by Guizot or Wenck, followed by an 

ually long and useless note by the “English 
Churchman,” with a view to show that no com- 
mentary at all was needed. Such notes fre- 
quently occur; and in many cases these un- 
necessary notes occupy more space on the page 
than does the text they tend to interrupt and 
confuse. Moreover, such of the editor’s notes 
as are not intended to correct the errors of his 
predecessors, might frequently be dispensed 
with. For instance, Gibbon in his brief but 
masterly enumeration of the provinces of the 
Roman world, has occasion to mention Cyrene, 
on which slight circumstance the present editor 
thinks proper to hang the following remarks,— 
the use of which in illustrating the text of his 
author we must leave the reader to discover.— 

“Strabo (lib. 17,) furnishes us with the names of 
many learned men who made Cyrene illustrious ; 
and Plutarch (in his lives of Lucullus and Philo- 

en, as also in his Ad Prin. Inerud.) informs us 
how the tenets of Plato, inculcated by the philoso- 
phers, influenced also the public mind of the state. 
From Josephus (Cont. Ap. 1. 2,c. 4; Ant. Jud. 1. 
12, 1,1, lib. 12, 2, lib. 14, 7, 2) we learn how Ptolemy 
Soter placed there a numerous colony of Jews, and 
how his son patronized them, and promoted a gene- 
ral study of their sacred books. Then in the Acts of 
the Apostles (c. 11 and 13,) we may see how the 
same city produced some of the first teachers of 
Christianity to the Greeks at Antioch, and the 
founders there of the earliest regular church.” 

All this is foolish in its parade, and foreign to 
the real purpose. Any boy at Westminster, 
with the word “Cyrene” in hand and a library 
within reach, could edit Gibbon or Niebuhr 
in this style. Yet this isa fair sample of the 
new notes and illustrations with which the 
editor has crowded his pages. But while he 
thus admits much that is not wanted for a proper 
understanding of the text, he omits that more 
needful information which it was the duty of 
an editor undertaking such a task to possess 
and supply. Of the errors—so few in number 
when compared with the vastness of his theme 
—into which Gibbon has fallen, perhaps 
the most important of all is that involved 
in his elaborate account of the taxation of 

Roman empire, in his seventeenth chap- 
ter. This subject—so dark heretofore — 
has been placed in an entirely new light by that 
masterly essay of Savigny, which originally 
appeared in the Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy, and has been recently published in 
his miscellaneous works. The “English Church- 
man,” however, seems never to have heard of 
Savigny’s researches in this interesting branch 
of knowledge; and of course he leaves the 
several erroneous statements made by Gibbon 
without a single correction. The editor might 
also have found a corner among his notes in 
which to mention the curious fact brought to 

by the recently-discovered work of Hip- 





polytus, that Marcia, the concubine of Com- 
modus, was a Christian. Were such facts 
beneath the notice of a “Churchman”? Or is 
our “Churchman” one who has yet to con the 
horn-book of ancient learning? How shall we 
account for the extraordinary statement made 
by him at page 77, “ that Plutarch was appointed 
refect of Illyricum’’? Is not this statement 
ounded on a misapprehension of the g 
of a passage in Suidas? Moreover, is not that 
passage in Suidas justly rejected by scholars? 

In another place our doughty editor attempts 
to correct Gibbon himself,—in spite of Niebuhr’s 
warning, even to the ripest scholars, to beware 
of contradicting the great English historian; 
and, as a matter of course, he makes a ridiculous 
blunder in his daring attempt. Gibbon speaks 
of “the Aboras, or, as it is called by Xenophon, 
the Araxes.” The editor says that ‘‘ Xenophon 
did not cross this river, and that the Araxes of 
Xenophon is the well-known river which flows 
into the Caspian Sea.” The reader curious in 
Gibbonian lore and criticism has only to turn 
to the passage in the Anabasis (lib. i., c. 4, 
sec. 19) to see that Xenophon did cross the 
Araxes, and that it was a river of Syria,—not 
the more celebrated river of this name which 
flows into the Caspian Sea. 

So much from a cursory but sufficing glance 
at this new ‘‘Gibbon.”” Mr. Bohn has done good 
service by some of his popular reprints,—but 
his well-won reputation is perilled by such re- 
productions as the new Ph in our hands. If 
a mere glance discloses to the eye such blun- 
ders—such omissions—such redundancies—on 
a few pages, what may the reader not fear in 
a book extending to more than three thousand? 
We will not, however, conclude that “Gibbon” 
is a fair specimen of the series which it opens 
—* The British Classics.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Star-Chamber: an Historical Romance. 


By W. Harrison Ainsworth: 2vols. (Routledge 
& Co.)—Alexandre Dumas is apparently the model 
that Mr. Ainsworth has set before his eyes,—but 
he falls far short of him. In Alexandre, the unc- 
tion with which he utters the most wonderful non- 
sense gives it a certain currency for the moment : 
—he carries his characters with the ease of a 
dream, through adventures and incidents, which 
set not only probability, but the laws of nature at 
defiance; keeping the curiosity of the reader alive 
and alert to the end. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
novels are quite as melo-dramatic and extravagant 
as those of Dumas, but they are not a quarter so 
amusing,—in fact, they are dry, and wooden, and 
lifeless, in spite of the superfluity of incident,—the 
antiquarian description of places,—the abundance 
of furniture and fine clothes of the choicest fashion 
of the time. The characters are mere marionettes, 
which excite not the slightest interest, even in their 
most imminent perils,—it is so evident that they 
can take no hurt,—and there is not the faintest 
attempt to make them works of Art. ‘The Star- 
Chamber’ is full of villanous extortioners—op- 
pressed victims— mysteries of iniquity — secret 
poisonings—concealed treasures—forged deeds— 
feuds—deadly revenges—tournaments—a beautiful 
heroine—figures that come on the scene at unex- 
pected junctures, ‘‘ with finely proportioned limbs; 
arrayed in habiliments of the most splendid mate- 
rial, adorned with pearls and precious stones, and 
richly embroidered :”—others ‘in Spanish cloaks 
of Murray velvet, lined with cloth and silver, and 
richly trimmed with Murray flowers, and a chain 
of gold, from which depended the order of the 
Golden Fleece.” The Court of the Queen of Sheba 
in the old puppet-shows was nothing to the mag- 
nificence to be found here. If this novel had not 
first appeared in one of those cheap periodicals that 
have of late proved so profitable an investment for 
publishers, we should scarcely have bestowed space 
to notice ‘The Star-Chamber’ on its own merits :— 
but this new branch of literature is one of the most 





powerful organs of the press,—and we enter our 
protest against the pernicious trash provided for 
the multitude who would read better things gladly. 
We do not desire to return to the days of the Penny 
Magazine, nor te feed the readers of cheap lite- 
rature on scraps of science and the half-gnawed 
bones of facts,—their imagination has a right to 
be cultivated and gratified,—but the fiction ought 
to be good and wholesome, and not this gilded and 
vermilion-painted gingerbread. Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth is popular amongst this class of readers, 
—and we appeal to him. The position he has 
acquired is one of responsibility,—and can he 
answer it to his conscience to use his power to no 
better purpose than to such an idle and worthless 
result as the romance of ‘The Star-Chamber’ ? 

The Theology of Table-Turning, Spirit-Rapping, 
and Olairvoyance in connexion with Antichrist. 
By the Rev. N. S. Godfrey, S.C.L. (Seeleys.)— 
The author's opinion of table-turning is, that 
“under the guise of folly is being ushered in no 
less than the kingdom of Antichrist,”—and this 
opinion he has enforced in a lecture at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. The Bishop of London no sooner 
heard of the author’s intention to give such a 
lecture, than he wrote to him expressing his 
“earnest hope” that he would desist, and prohi- 
biting him from officiating in the diocese of London. 
The object of the present publication is to shame 
the Bishop, as well as to enlighten the public. 

A Few Words of Advice to the Mariners of Eng- 
land and Enterprising Youths inclined for the Sea 
Service ; showing the Advantages to be derived by 
Service in the Royal Navy. By a Seaman’s Friend. 
(Bradbury & Evans.)—A seasonable and sensible 
little pamphlet calculated to be of service not only 
at the present moment, but permanently. If it can 
be brought within the notice of the classes whom 
it addresses many of the erroneous ideas that 
prevail with respect to the comparative excellencies 
of the Naval and the Merchant service may be 
dissipated. The principal statements brought 
forward are, that, in effect, the merchant- seaman 
does not earn more than he might earn fn the 
Royal Navy, whilst, in the latter service, he is far 
better treated, and obtains his provisions and 
clothing of better quality. Moreover, according 
to the mew regulations, men can now enter as 
** Continuous Service Men” at an increased rate 
of pay, with a chance of a pension after ten years, 
and a certainty of one in twenty years, besides 
other advantages. It is desirable that these facts 
should be extensively made known at the present 
time; and we trust that these ‘Few Words of 
Advice’ may be widely circulated. 

A Treatise on Hannibal's Passage of the Alps, in 
which his Route is traced over the Little Mont Cenis. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D. (Parker & Son.)—Most 
persons, unless their prejudices be engaged, are, in 
obscure peated discussions, as Pope was in 
theological, of the opinion of the last book they 
read, There is great power of conviction in a 
map duly adorned with purple and red route-lines. 
However faulty the principles on which it may 
have been constructed, the student to whose eyes 
it has grown familiar can with difficulty get rid of 
its impression. After having been induced, there- 
fore, to pore over the first map in the — 
volume, recollecting the days when we would have 
fought any one who denied that Hannibal followed 
precisely the same track as that subsequently pur- 
sued by Napoleon, we glanced with some mistrust at 
Mr. Ellis’s elaborate argument. We soon found, 
however, that he had a great deal to say for himself. 
Starting, it is true, with a preconceived opinion in 
favour of the Mont Cenis, he has personally exa- 
mined the ground with great care, and possesses an 
intimate knowledge of its natural features. To 
support the result thus obtained, he brings to bear 
a considerable amount of reading; and argues his 
point with effect. The narrative of Polybius, on 
which he chiefly relies, is certainly the most definite 
that antiquity has left us; but it is quite right to 
give due weight to the more poetically expressed 
testimony of Livy. The suggestion that the rock 
which Hannibal broke through by means of fire 
and vinegar was hard snow or ice is, to say the 
least, ingenious ;—and receives support from the 
statement to be found in General Jomini, that in 
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crossing the ridge of San Zeno, the French soldiers 
had “to cut their way through solid ice.” We re- 
commend this elaborate and well-arranged treatise 
to all who feel an interest in the elucidation of this 
knotty point of ancient geography. 

lel kate Widowhood. By Edward Bruce 
Hamley, Capt. R.A. 2 vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
—This is a pleasant book, and those who have 
read it in Blackwood will be glad to see it again at 
full length. The characters (with the exception of 
Colonel Bagot Lee) are not very complex specimens 
of human nature, but they are brightly coloured, 
and drawn with spirit. The character of Colonel 
Lee is of a higher class, and well worked out. The 
contrast between him and his swindling associate 
is delicately marked, and there is a certain pathos 
in his degradation and the final ruin that, in the 
natural course of things, overtakes him. The 
incidents are not such as to excite any anxious 
interest. All the perplexities lie palpably on the 
surface, and are only skin deep. The abduction 
of the child is, we think, a clumsy piece of ma- 
chinery, and hampers the story, which drags some- 
what at times; but it is withal a bright, healthy 
book, with a dash of hearty humour in it. 

Outlines of Comparative Philology ; with a Sketch 
of the Languages of Europe, arranged upon Philo- 
logical Principles: and a Brief History of the Art 
of Writing. By M. Schele de Vere. (New York, 
Putnam & Co.)—M. de Vere’s design, in the first 
part of his work, is to give a popular and brief 
account of the nature, objects, literature, history, 
and results of Comparative Philology. This is a 
pretty wide range of topics to be included in only 
a part of a volume; but various others are also 
introduced,—as e.g. the history of the English 
language and literature,—and the consequence is, 
that the author is compelled to treat each rather 
superficially. Had he confined himself to a few 
essential points, or touched very lightly on those 
of minor importance, he would have been more 
successful. The multiplicity of objects presented 
to the view of the reader confuses his vision, and, 


as all are equally prominent, the perspective is 
destroyed. Hence, he rises from the study of these 
Outlines without being able to recall any very 
distinct and well-compacted idea of what he has 


been reading. It is certainly no easy matter to 
treat such a subject as Comparative Philology in a 
manner at once popular and satisfactory. Yet we 
cannot help thinking a nearer approach to this 
might have been made by a better selection and 
arrangement of materials, The second and third 
parts, which treat of the languages of Europe and 
the history of writing, are quite distinct from the 
first, and may have been written at different 
periods, though the subjects are nearly allied. 
Hence, perhaps, the repetition we have observed 
here of what had been stated in the earlier portion 
of the volume. It would be unjust to deny that, 
notwithstanding all its blemishes, the book contains 
much solid information on a subject of great 
interest. If it strikes one as having rather a 
sketchy and desultory air, it is certainly plea- 
sant and suggestive reading. The writer shows 
an acquaintance with the works of all good au- 
thorities, and his views are in accordance with the 
most recent improvements of scientific philology. 
Florence the Beautiful. By Alexander Baillie 
Cochrane, Esq. 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.)— 
This is no tale of Ghiberti’s gates, and Giotto’s 
tower, of the Casa Buonarotti and the Ponte della 
Trinita,—or of the Church of San Miniato, or of 
the cypresses at Fiesole,—such as, if told in a 
right Italian spirit, would make those “sated 
of home” long and become restless to depart 
across the Alps. Our author knows the magic of 
a title; but he has used his to deceive expectation 
—since it merely preludes the story of a beautiful 
French Florence who lived for awhile, and was 
loved, in Touraine.-—Mr. Cochrane seems to 
cherish a loving remembrance of that picturesque 
district in France, and of such romantic and fan- 
tastic haunts as Loches, A mboise and Chenoneraux. 
He describes them with enthusiasm, if not with 
eloquence—with warm affection, if not with 
clear colour; and is happier when he dwells on 
chateau and valley and river than when he deals 
with the love of man or the heart of woman.—His 





tale is of the most sentimental quality, belongi 
to the days immediately preceding the Frenc 
Revolution ; and its heroine is gracious and fair 
(the daughter of a fading mother under a cloud), 
who is mysteriously prohibited from loving where 
she wills,—until, simultaneously with the break- 
ing out of revolutionary disturbances, there also 
comes to light the secret of her poor mother’s 
destiny, which ends in changing the destiny of 
Florence herself. When it is added that Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane’s style is luxuriant, without any 
real affluence of thought, feeling or fancy being 
thereby expressed, and that he has strewn his 
poetical prose with verse somewhat less poetical,— 
we have told all that need be told concerning his 
delusive ‘ Florence the Beautiful.’ 

P. Ovidiit Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex, with 
English Notes. By F. A. Paley. (Whittaker & 
Co.) — An excellent edition, principally founded 
on that of Merkel, though the editor has also 
availed himself of Gierig’s and Keightley’s. 
There is a good supply of notes, which abound 
in critical, explanatory, and illustrative obser- 
vations of a very superior cast. Mr. Paley has 
a strong opinion of the importance of Latin; 
and his mode of editing the classical works in 
that language is well calculated to promote the 
study of it. In his preface to this volume, he 
points out with much force and truth how exten- 
sive an influence ancient Rome has exerted over 
the customs, language, laws, and opinions of mo- 
dern Europe. He also vindicates the Italian origin 
of many of the Roman traditions, customs, festi- 
vals, divinities, religious rites, &c. His faith in 
tradition is almost unbounded. In combating the 
common argument, that whatever public re- 


cords existed were destroyed during the invasion | 
of the Gauls ; and that, as no annals were com- | 
piled till a hundred and fifty years afterwards, the | 


writers of the Augustan age could have had no 
trustworthy account of the early history of Rome ; 


he goes so far as “to affirm that the history of | 
Rome, such as it then was, received no damage | 


whatever from the invasion of the barbarians.” 
And the reason he gives is simply this, that 
the barbarians could not banish old recollections 
from the minds of the Romans, nor silence their 
national songs, nor destroy their inscriptions, 
monuments, and temples. But granting him all 
that he maintains as to the possibility of handing 
down facts with accuracy for centuries, with- 
out the aid of written records, his reasoning can 
only be conclusive on the assumption, that at 
the time of the burning of Rome by the Gauls 
the facts of the early history were preserved in 
traditional accounts or other repositories indepen- 
dent of literature. We have been so deluged of 
late years with hastily prepared translations of Ger, 
man editions of the classics for schools, that it is 
gratifying to meet with a bond fide production of 
English scholarship, such as the present. 

Clinton : a Book for Boys. By William Simonds, 
(Boston, Gould & Lincoln.)—This is an American 
work, and is designed to illustrate the importance 
of early habits of obedience and industry, and the 
danger of evil companions. It contains some lively 
sketches of the logger’s life in the backwoods ; and 
although disfigured by many Yankee provincial- 
isms, is a good book, and one that, we should say, 
would amuse the readers for whom it is intended. 
For our own taste, we prefer the old spelling-book 
story—now out of print—of ‘ Harry and Tommy ; 
or, Don’t care came toa bad end.’ ‘Clinton’ is 
a somewhat diluted amplification of the same moral. 

Our Cruise in the Undine: the Journal of an 
English Pair- Oar Expedition through France, 
Baden, Rhenish- Bavaria, Prussia and Belgium. 
By the Captain, with Etchings by ‘One of 
Ourselves.” (Parker & Son.) — We understand 
what magic there is in the pleasure with which 
“* Ourselves,”—- whether their means of getting 
about be “a pair-oar,” or a pair of Runciman’s 
most solid boots,—love when they meet to 
look back to the incidents of their “ pulls” 
or scrambles, and to call up the wayside figures 
who stared at the travelling Englishman or made 
his travel pleasant by their homely company and 
their local information. But to bring the public 
into such a council of ‘ Ourselves” is another 








matter—to make it relish our innocent perils and 
enter into our more innocent nicknames demands 
something beyond a mere taking-for-granted of the 
reader’s lightness of heart, lightness of digestion 
and readiness of sympathy. There must be 
of style—which practised authors do not a ways 
command—and the power of picking out precise} 
such subjects and objects as make a good picten, 
and of setting them down without apparent effort 
or affectation. These gifts “the Captain of the 
Undine” possesses in only a moderate degree,— 
He says that the cruise of the Undine was sug- 
gested by the voyage of the Water Lily—and his 
journal (possibly because it is a second journal of 
the kind) has less lively interest than the published 
‘* Log” of that adventurous little boat. 
Pamphlets.—Under this head may be mentioned 
the remarkable speech delivered by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, last October, at the People’s College, Sheffield 
and now published with the title of Science in its 
Relations to Labour. The object of the speaker is 
principally to urge the necessity of education; but 
not indiscriminate, much less formal, education, 
He shows, with great force of illustration, the neces. 
sity of introducing a scientific element into all 
schools from the Righest to the lowest.—On the 
Necessity of Principles in Teaching Design, is also 
an address, delivered at the opening of the session 
of the Department of Science and Art, by Mr, 
Redgrave. Like the previously noticed publication, 
it is calculated to diffuse elevated and correct 
notions among the public, and aid in giving what 
has so long been wanted—an artistic tone to the 
English mind. True refinement of manners can 
be attained on no other conditions.—What the 
author of Napoleon the Third, by a Man of the 
World, is to gain by his lucubrations, he probably 
knows better than we do.— Municipal Institutions 
the Cradle of English Liberty, by Donald Nicoll, 
discusses questions connected with the police force, 


| —Mr. Washington Wilks, in Palmerston in Three 


Epochs: a Comparison of Facts with Opinions, en- 
deavours to prove that our Home Secretary is not 
so witty and clever as people imagine.—The Hand- 
book of the Eastern Question, by L. F. Simpson, is 
a carefully arranged statement of the events which 
have led to the war, and may be consulted with 
advantage by all who feel curiosity on the subject. 
The Laws of War affecting Commerce and Shipping 
will, also, be found interesting at the present 
moment.—Mr. Neison, Secretary to the Statistical 
Society, has drawn up an Analytical View of Rail- 
way Accidents.—Here we have another champion 
of diabolical works, who publishes a letter to the 
Rev. Francis Close, entitled Satanic Agency and 
Table Turning,—and Mr. Robert Owen puts for- 
ward his lucubrations, entitled The Future of the 
Human Race; or, a Great, Glorious, and Peaceful 
Revolution, near at hand, to be effected through the 
Agency of Departed Spirits of Good and Superior 
Men and Women. It appears that Mr. Owen has 
held communication with the spirit of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent, and other celebrated per- 
sonages, who, indeed, have written letters to 
him from the other world! — We can only 
mention the following somewhat miscellaneous 
collection :—Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen om 
the New War Shell, by J. A. Smith,— Woman and 
her Wishes, by T. W. Higginson,—Justification 
by Faith alone, by Dr. J. Mackay,—Library of 
Biblicai Literature, Nos. I. and II., containing a 
compendious Account of Ancient Nineveh and of 
Hebrew Life in Egypt,—An Examination of the 
Law of Church Rates, by Watkin Williams.—Mr. 
William White discusses quaintly the question—/s 
Symbolism suited to the Spirit of the Age? deciding in 
the affirmative.— Under the title As to a Mediator 
in the Matter of Strikes and Lock-outs; and 
Medium for arranging and adjusting Present and 
Future Differences, Mr. J. Luke Hansard publishes 
his opinions on a very important question, which, 
we are afraid, cannot be so easily settled as he 
imagines. 

To these brief announcements of new works we 
will add, Mr. Hockins’s How to Obtain Positive and 
Negative Pictures on Collodionized Glass and Copy 
the Latter upon Paper, being a short lesson for the 
tyro in Photography,—Popular Information re- 
specting the Receipt Stamp, by a Barrister, adap 
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SS 
by its clearness and conciseness for the use of 
tradesmen and the general public of buyers and 
sellers,—The Wise Judgment, by Gabriel Tinto, a 
chapter on the history of the recent Art-competi- 
tion in Manchester, strongly condemning the choice 
made by the committee of reference and severely 
criticizing the reasons assigned for the selection, — 
An Appeal to the Legislature from the Judicature on 
the Questions of Law disposed of before the Supreme 
Judicial Tribunal in the Cause of Egerton versus 
Brownlow and others, by a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple, contains matter too abstract for popular 
comment or exposition,— Mr. John Rochfort’s 
illustrations in line and letter of The Adventures of 
a Surveyor in New Zealand and the Australian 
Gold Diggings, —an essay Of the Plurality of 
Worlds, by one who denies the common assumption 
that the stars and planets are peopled like our own 
with intelligent beings—Mr. T. W. Rathbone’s 
Preface to the Second Edition of the Report and 
Evidence of the Committee of the House of Commons 
on Decimal Coinage,—Mr. Charles Buxton’s Survey 
of the System of National Education in Ireland,— 
aseries of rules and regulations for The Cheltenham 
Great Exhibition of Horticulture, together with 
illustrations of the arts and sciences connected 
therewith and designs taken therefrom, the open- 
ing of which is announced for the Ist of June, 1854, 
—and two pamphlets on the National Gallery— 
A Letter to Lord John Russell on the Formation 
of a New National Gallery and the Preservation of 
Works of Art, by an Old Traveller,—Mr. W. J. 
H. Rodd’s Remarks on the Picturesin the National 
Gallery which have recently been cleaned, together 
with some observations relative to the art of clean- 
ing and restoring oil paintings. 
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THE FAUSSETT COLLECTION. 


Tue Trustees of the British Museum seem deter- 
mined to persevere in the unpatriotic feeling 
which has so long distinguished their course of 
management. ‘‘ We collect,” as has been remarked, 
“the antiquities of all nations save our own.” A 
few years ago, the Trustees were driven, by the 
decided expression of the popular voice, and the 
agitation of the subject in Parliament, to make a 
show of departing from this strange course. They 
set apart a few empty cases for the reception of 
British Antiquities. But those cases have remained 
all but empty up to the present time. For 
several years they have been the wonder and the 
shame of the hundreds of thousands of visitors who 
have inspected them. In vain have these looked 
in them for the means of comparing the arts, 
the manufactures, and other indications of the 


condition of our forefathers, with the abundant 


similar remains which we possess of the people of 


Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, India,—in fact, | 
The | 
, when compelled, set apart the cases, | 


of almost all the nations of the earth. 





They were obliged to yield so far. But, acting in 
consistency with the ungracious spirit which has 
been too frequently their distinction as a public 
body, they went no further. The horse may be 
brought to the water, but nobody can compel him 
to drink. The Trustees yielded so far as to set 
apart the cases; but they did not consent to make 
endeavours to fill them, and they have never done 
so. There they stand, “a beggarly account of empty 
boxes.” People pass through the room which con- 
tains them with a shrug and a blush. Many think 
of the Hotel Soubise. Every one hurries on, espe- 
cially if he chances to catch sight of a foreigner, 
lest he should be stopped with an inquiry, whether 
this is really the national collection of British 
Antiquities ? 

A few months ago, an opportunity occurred for 
remedying this glaring and discreditable deficiency. 
A collection formed by the Rev. Bryan Faussett 
about eighty or ninety years ago came into the 
market on the death of the Rev. Godfrey Faus- 
sett. This collection is the result of the opening 
and examination of somewhere about eight hun- 
dred graves in Kent,—and, with trifling excep- 
tions, comprises specimens—and some of them very 
beautiful—of every known article ever found in 
Anglo-Saxon graves. The weapons and the per- 
sonal ornaments of our simple ancestors are here 
presented to us in a condition ofthe most unques- 
tionable genuineness. Nothing was picked up in 
Wardour Street. A register was kept of every 
antiquarian operation,—the articles found were all 
numbered with reference to the register,—and 
there they remain, with the numbers attached and 
the register to refer to, in a state which defies scep- 
ticism and which is in every way most satisfactory 
to the inquirer. One excellent book—Douglas’s 
‘ Nenia’—was made up years ago from these very 
articles, and if they were open to scientific ex- 
amination one cannot doubt—such is the extra- 
ordinary completeness of the collection—that there 
are few questions relating to the status, the arts, 
or the civilization of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
that would not receive from them elucidation. 
This collection was‘valued by a competent person 
at 683/., but it was offered to the Trustees of the 
British Museum at whatever might be thought its 
real value, They hesitated. The “ things,” to us: 
the language attributed to one of the Trustees, 
were notclassical,—they were not High Art,—they 


were not Assyrian,—they were not Egyptian :—” 


they were merely Anglo-Saxon. It mattered not 
that they constituted the most perfect and genuine 
collection of such antiquities ever formed. They 
related toa matter in reference to which the Trustees 
had done what they had been required to do,—they 
had set apart their empty cases. They refused to 
purchase, alleging that they had no funds: —which 
many well-informed persons affirm to have been a 
mistake, if nothing more. 

This answer roused the feeling of the an- 
tiquarian world. As our readers already are 
informed, representations were addressed to the 
Trustees by various Ssciviies and public bodies, 
and, amongst them, one of the strongest character, 
as we are told, was sent in by the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries. Moreover, a gentleman 
(Mr. Wylie) who possessed a small but valuable 
collection of a cognate character, formed from ex- 
cavations at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, offered 
to add gratuitously his collection, if the Trustees 
would only secure that formed by Mr. Faussett. 
This looked well forthe empty shelves. The Trustees 
met again. What followed? We are told—but 
it seems incredible—that they never so much as 
acknowledged the memorials and the offer addressed 
to them. They reiterated their refusal to have any- 
thing to do with the Faussett Collection. They 
adhered to their determination to keep their cases 
for British Antiquities empty. 

In the mean time, various persons desirous to 
become purchasers have entered the field. Several 
dealers are ready to buy the collection in order to 
sell it piecemeal. A nobleman, well known for 
his love of antiquities, is prepared to avert any such 
catastrophe by purchasing the collection at the 
price mentioned. A gentleman of Liverpool is 
anxious to take it thither. Foreigners are on 
the look out for it. The Trustees know all this, 





but nothing can move them. They have done what 
they intend to do for British Antiquities. They 
have set apart various empty cases. 

But the Antiquaries do not intend to be foiled. 
They are now sending memorials to the Lords of 
the Treasury. One such is gone in from the Society 
of Antiquaries; another from the Archeological 
Institute. Others will, no doubt, follow. The 
strongest feeling is excited. Parliament will be 
appealed to; and we shall see whether it be not 
possible to overcome what appears to be the 
unpatriotic obstinacy of a public body. 





SCIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Ir may interest some of the readers of the 
Atheneum to know, that, among other things, a 
most valuable course of Geological demonstrations 
is being delivered in the University of Oxford by 
the lately appointed Professor, Mr. Phillips. On 
the eve of many changes, it is to be hoped, in the 
Universities, it is gratifying to find that Physical 
Science in one of its most practical and attractive 
shapes has brought together, in the present term, 
so large a class. As the writer is unknown to 
either Mr. Phillips or Dr. Buckland, the unsought 
testimony perhaps of a simple visitor or academic 
commoner may be of more interest to the public 
than any more formal notice. Arrangements are 
also being made for a new Museum at Oxford, in 
which it is to be hoped that the present scattered 
collections will find shelter, and Oxford once more 
take its place as the chief of our Universities. The 
Museum is to contain, perhaps, the stray waifs 
from the singularly curious Ashmole Museum,— 
duplicates, if not entire collections, now among the 
moles and bats in the older colleges,—some valu- 
able anatomical collections at Christchurch, — 
hundreds of pictures of most remarkable interest, 
some of these gifts of Charles the First, now fallin 
from their frames,—golden croziers, coins an 
medals of the rarest and most exquisite beauty 
now scattered about for want of a public museum, 
—pictures and portraits from the ‘ Bodleian,” 
portraits of eminent men like those in the British 
Museum, but now lost for want of light,—and 
last, not least, # collection, also huddled away 
for want of room, perhaps the most interesting 
in the University or even in England—being to 
Geology something like what Hunter’s Museum 
is to Physiology—-namely, the collection made by 
the untiring energy of Dr. Buckland, now hid in 
darkness, though it is in every way, especially in 
fossils and stratified roeks, creditable to his zea} 
and useful to the history.of geology in England. 

In a University, which of late we have seen 
illustrated by the philosophy of Art as displayed 
in the writings of Ruskin, Mr. Phillips has used 
a sound discretion in going at once, in his 
present lectures, to the philosophy of that other 
vast field of research—the field of Nature, exhi- 
bited to us in his particular subject. His course 
is strictly on the “philosophy of Geology:”—the 
general data, furnished by chemical, mechanical and 
astronomical science, as to the mass of the earth, 
—observed phenomena in the construction of the 
external parts of the earth,—displacements of land 
and sea proved as facts, the agencies traced, the 
causes considered and compared with known dis- 
turbing causes now operating in Nature,—form of 
the surface of the earth as depending on the dis- 
turbances referred to, and the subsequent action of 
the sea, rivers, atmosphere, &c.—temperature of 
the surface of the earth considered with respect to 
its permanence or variability under known condi- 
tions, and its influences on the forms and distribu- 
tion of life,—temperature of the interior of the 
earth as it has effected disturbances of the crust;— 
bringing all these views as much as possible to bear 
on our everyday walks and studies of geology by 
the roadside, with no geological Cimabue or Giotto 
to worship, Mr. Phillips has confined himself ve' 
much to facts. Werner, with the rival schoo! 
of Plutonists and Neptunists, he showed to have 
many faults, and at best only saw corners of 
Nature. As he showed, it was the improvement of 
after time which helped to bring the science out 
of past darkness and errors into the almost ‘mar- 
vellous light” of the present. In the hands of 
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Mr. Phillips the ripple markings on rocks cor- 
roborate past history with all the vividness of 
Layard’s inscriptions. In explaining some delicate 
and beautifully ingenious mathematical problems 
‘as to the mass of the earth, with a density of 5°5, 
as obtained among other things from calculations 
as to the “‘precession of the equinoxes,” Mr. 
Phillips took occasion to pass a high eulogium on 
some views recently originated at one of the Uni- 
versities of Ireland, in its college at Cork,—from 
which it would also appear that the density of 
strata must only increase down toa certain depth, 
after which, according to calculation, the middle 
of the earth is fluid, and probably gaseous :—the 
evidences, in the next place, of primitive and 
secondary rocks—or stratified and unstratified— 
required almost no demonstration. 

r. Phillips explained the different epochs or 
ages of revolutions of our planet after its first and 
earliest formation ;—for this purpose the crawling 
of a worm across a sandstone was shown to be 
an historical event, a deposit of broken shells 
offered a field of inquiry, where the observer may 
still find the beating surge of a lone pre-Adamite 
ocean. The ripple marks of this old sea, the 
crawling of a worm or other animal across the 
slime, being to the mind a philosophy such as our 
poets in vain have striven to imagine. Several 
of those fossil marks on rocks are preserved in 
the Museum, and form interesting subjects of study 
for the Heads of Houses, Fellows, &c. who attend 
the lectures, and who begin to understand the great 
loss this University sustained by the withdrawal 
of Dr. Buckland. 

Though startling to popular notions of the forma- 
tion of the world, Mr. Phillips and other geo- 
logists, like Galileo, see reason now to break 
through older prejudices. Worms, ripples, and 
broken shells bespeak a shallow ocean. By 


those ripples no foot of man or of animal 
adapted to the present history of the world 
ean ever be traced. Myriads of years possibly 
after the earth was adapted to man by num- 


berless contortions of strata, by preparations for 
rivers, fields, and skies, when the thick darkness, 
mud, and chaos were all rolled away,—when those 
huge gigantic crawling creatures to which our 
present animals are the veriest mites—the Mega- 
therium and the Mastodon—had performed their 
work, Man and a nobler creation make their 
appearance. Mr. Phillips dwelt with great in- 
terest on the stratification of the older and recent 
rocks and beds of gravel at the Isle of Wight, and 
on the rocks under the London basin. 

Mr. Phillips in his third lecture explained the 
displacements of land and sea, and the boundaries 
of different epochs, as shown by these ripple 
marks. Referring in detail to his own labours, 
he showed the dip of the Mendip Hills, and 
pointed out ively red sandstone, limestone, 
shales, &c. He next displayed, so to speak, 
the anatomy of the Malvern Hills—showed what 
were Silurian, anticlinal, and from above down- 
wards. In the London chalk district he explained 
what was the chalk, lias, permian, and coal,— 
laying much stress on the fact, that the lower stra- 
tified rocks are infinitely more in amount than the 
upper,—the latter being apparently more worn by 
the sea ; and where they arch over, the crown of the 
arch, so to speak, seems worn away. Next to 
the Primitive or Unstratified, he then divided these 
newer rocks into the old familiar ages of palzozoic, 
merozoic, &c., describing each in detail. 

Other courses of lectures in the Universities 
during the present term have also taken a more 
practical and useful shape than in former 
years. The new statutes recently introduced a 
foreshadowing of the measure of University Re- 
form now before Parliament, together with the 
growing feeling to reciprocate the good sense 
introduced into the University of Cambridge 
and its curriculum by the Prince Chancellor; 
all more or less working a revolution in men’s 
minds and bringing our later science more 
into conformity with the requirements of the time. 
A paper this week, for instance, on the decimal 
comage movement, where before we could not 
get beyond Champollion or Greek plays, is a 
sign to be noticed. Thucydides, Herodotus, 








Polybius, and the other good old classics, of course 
have it all their own way in some examinations ; | 
but in the second examination after the “little 
go,” one finds now for common degree an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of chemistry, mechanical 
philosophy, and physiology named, more especially 
for honours,—a change which few expected to find 
in Oxford, but one of a most valuable and practical 
character. To many this seems the secret 
of the lecture-room, where Dr. Buckland lectured 
saa benches, now being crammed to overflow- 
ing to hear Mr. Phillips,—an encouragement to 
Lord Palmerston and to the Government to con- 
tinue the good work yet but imperfectly com- 
menced. C. K. 





OUR WEEKLY GCSSIP. 

THE Great Measure of Reform—as it is called 
by friends and by foes—contains sorhething of in- 
terest to nearly every class and every profession— 
not even omitting that of Literature. True, the care 
of this particular interest is not all we could have 
wished to see displayed by Ministers. We are not 
to have—as was so fondly hoped—an Educational 
Franchise—an intellectual test of the power, hon- 
esty and knowledge of the voter. The University 
of London is to have a member representing its 
rights and personifying its dignity in Parliament. 
The Inns of Court are to send two members to the 
reformed House of Commons—which may also be 
considered in the light of a concession to intel- 
ligence. Graduates of Universities, again, are to 
enjoy the franchise in virtue of their collegiate 
position as apart from personal, residential or other 
qualifications. Here are some few points of in- 
terest gained, no doubt, if we consider the question 
in the broadest view—that of mental power strug- 
gling for equality with money power. The policy 
of each particular feature of the measure may be 
open to dispute. For instance, the creation of 
special representatives for the Universities and for 
the Inns of Court is of very doubtful wisdom. It 
is class representation and leads to class legisla- 
tion. The true principle, as we think, would be 
to diffuse the intellectual electors through the entire 
mass of the several town and county constituen- 
cies, so that the leaven might spread and impreg- 
nate the lump. To gather it together into one 
spot—or into several spots—is as unwise as it is 
wasteful. So, again, that part of the new Bill 
which offers the franchise to graduates of Univer- 
sities is probably superfluous. Few graduates of 
Universities are excluded from a ten-pound rental 
—or a forty-shilling freehold—list of electors. We 
accept these provisions, however, as concessions to 
the growing power of popular intelligence—if as 
nothing more. When Parliament shall have sanc- 
tioned the principle here involved—the principle 
that intelligence, as this is assumed in the fact of 
graduation at any recognized University, consti- 
tutes an electoral claim—it will be more than ever 
difficult to resist the logic of those who advocate 
the pure and simple theory of intellectual rights. 
If a graduate of the University of London is to have 
his own especial representative in Parliament— 
and to carry with him a personal right of suffrage 
into any constituency he may choose to honour 
with his patronage, what reason can be shown why 
the same personal privilege should not be extended 
to Fellows of the Royal Society, Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries and other learned bodies ? 
Fellowship in a great learned Society is a higher 
rank than a graduateship in a University. It in- 
volveslarger knowledge—riper years—more settled 
habits—a confirmed position in the world of intel- 
ligence. It, therefore, constitutes a stronger right. 
But our argument goes much further than the 
learned Societies; these are rich, powerful, influ- 
ential bodies—able to do battle in their own behalf. 
We ask, as we have often done before, a calm 
consideration of the case of those who have no 
Councils to make known their wishes—the scholars 
of the national and village schools. These men 
want the suffrage and deserve it. If Government 
proposed an Educational Test, they would meet 
the test and win the prize—first giving the pledges 
of their merit—their patience, industry and capa- 





bility. As the scheme now stands, these merito- 


rious persons seem ill used. Nearly every merit, | 


save theirs, is recognized :—permanence of dwell. 
ing, care in saving money, and so forth, Intel. 
ligence alone is out of court. Surely this is moat 
unwise. We shall yet hope to see the author of 
this bill—who is also chief promoter of the scheme 
for National Education—reconsider this part of his 
a Miill h 

r. Max Miiller, who has discha: : 
of Deputy-Professor of Modern 

es and Literature at Oxford, has been 
pointed to the full honours of the Professorship, ia 
the room of Prof. Trithen. : 

Itis understood that Silvio Pellico hasleft behind 
him a great number of manuscripts. These are jn 
course of preparation for the press. A brother of 
the deceased poet is said to have been constituted 
his literary executor. Among the works left in 
MS. is an autobiographical memoir, entitled— 
‘ My Life before and after my Imprisonment,’ 

For the benefit of such readers as delight in 
pictures and panoramas—whether these be illus. 
trated by comic sketches or practical lessons—we 
may mention that Mr. Woodin has re-opened hig 
“Carpet Bag” in Regent Street,—and that the 
Gallery of Illustration, in the same street, has 
added to its other attractions a view of Sebastopol. 
—Mr. Woodin’s impersonations are clever, spirited 
and individual in character and bearing. Perhaps, 
however, the entertainment would be better for 
a little excision. It is too long, even with the aid 
of pictorial and vocal accompaniments. The view 
of Sebastopol is not so easy to describe,—as, even 
with a lorgnette, we were unable to catch the 
lines of those terrible fortifications of which Russo- 
German newspapers have said so much. A mass 
of white paint, seen through a quantity of rig. 
ging, is the only indication we obtain of the 
formidable fortress. We have, however, if it be 
any compensation, a large sheet of water, a clear 
sky, and a large assemblage of vessels. That 
Sebastopol presents some such appearance to the 
eye of a man looking towards it on a fine day from 
a passing vessel on the Black Sea is just possible.— 
A bright morning tempted us to revisit Mr. Bur- 
ford’s picture of Constantinople and the Bosphorus. 
We can repeat the praises which we bestowed on 
this Panorama from a first glance. It is a fine 
pieture,—one deserving to be studied for its effects 
of pose and colour, as well as for its present in- 
terest in connexion with events. As we gaze and 
dream of that gorgeous scene, the mystery of the 
Eastern Question elears away. Who that has felt 
the north wind in his marrow would not yearn for 
those bright shores, that purple sky, those vine 
and orange bearing slopes!—We may add here, 
that Madame Tussaud, ever anxious to supply the 
public with the latest illustrations of its latest 
whim, has added some new figures to the Baker 
Street Collection—of course including illustrations 
of the War in the East,—and also, that a new Ex- 
hibition has been opened in the Lowther Gallery, 
with a family of Esquimaux, their implements, 
utensils and so forth, and an explanatory lecture 
by Mr. L. Buckingham. 

We have to announce the death at the Cape of 
Good Hope of Sir Henry M. Elliot, the Orientalist. 
In 1846, Sir Henry published the first volume of 
his work entitled ‘Glossary of Indian Terms, ex- 
tending from the Letters A to J;’ and, in 1849 
appeared the first volume of his ‘Index to the 
Mahomedan Historians of India,’ intended to have 
been extended to four volumes. Both are works of 
great ability and research ; both have, unhappily, 
been left incomplete. He died in the forty-fifth year 
of his age and twenty-ninth of his service, when 
a long life of honour and of usefulness might still 
have been considered as before him. His loss will 
be felt by Government and by the East India Com- 
pany not less than by Oriental scholars. 

Mr. David Vedder—a poetical writer and con- 
tributor to periodicals—died, on the 11th inst., at 
Newington, near Edinburgh. He had published a 
variety of poetical pieces:—his first venture was 
‘ The Covenanter’s Commission,’ and he afterwards 
published a volume of ‘Poems, Legendary, Lyrical 
and Descriptive.’ He was in his sixty-fourth year. 

The Council of the Photographic Society, hoping 
to draw the attention of artizans to the value of 
Photography in many of its applications, have 
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~~ Ived on throwing open the Exhibition of photo- 
rae pictures, at the Soeiety of British Artists 
F Suffolk Street, during the last fortnight in Feb- 
=. in the evenings, at the charge of three- 
pence each person. This is an important experi- 
ment; and we have no doubt that when the fact is 
sufficiently known, numbers will avail themselves 
of it. Those who are engaged during the day 
would be much benefited if other bodies having 
Exhibitions of Art would adopt some such liberal 
proceeding a8 this of the Photographic Society. 

‘A learned society is in course of formation to 
be called the Palestine Archzological Association. 
The object is, to promote the study of antiquities 
in the intermediate districts between Egypt on the 
one side and Assyria on the other. ‘‘If Egypt and 

ia,” says the prospectus of the Society, ‘‘ have 
afforded so many valuable monuments to the truth 
of history and tradition, it may reasonably be ex- 
that Palestine would yield as rich a harvest. 
y should not the sites of the ancient cities and 
towns of the Hebrews, and of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of Canaan, be explored? And why might 
not the localities of important monuments—espe- 
cially of the Hebrews—be sought for, under the 
jdance of Scriptural authority and of tradition ; 
—as, for instance, the Egyptian coffins of the 
Patriarchs at Hebron and Sichem—the twelve 
stones set up by Joshua at Gilgal and in the 
Jordan—the monumental record of the Law in 
the Stone of Sichem—the Sacred Ark, supposed to 
have been concealed by the prophet Jeremiah in 
some recess—with many others, which will suggest 
themselves to the Biblical reader? The discovery, 
ifnot also the recovery, of these precious relics of 
Hebrew antiquity, might be accompanied or fol- 
lowed by the acquisition of various objects of his- 
torical importance,—as coins, vessels, implements, 
sculpture, inscriptions, manuscripts, and other 
documents, all illustrative of the most interesting 
riods of remotest antiquity ; and that in the 
loly Land, the land of the Bible, such a treasure 
of archeological knowledge would possess a high 
degree of importance, as corroborative of the Sacred 
Writings, and would doubtless be so esteemed, as 
well by the learned, as by the religious world.”—- 
The idea of the Palestine Archzological Association 
seems to have arisen in the body of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society,—with which Society it would 
pear to have the most friendly relations. We 
would not damp the ardour of the more zealous 
and hopeful, but we must confess to some misgiving 
as to the success of such an association. The ob- 
jects are a little vague,—and the means suggested 
for achieving them appear to us as scarcely ade- 
quate to the oceasion. 

The existence of the metal aluminium, the base of 
alumina, or pureclay, hasbeen long known. M. Woh- 
ler obtained aluminium in the state of powder, by 
treating the chloride of aluminium with potassium. 
M. H. Sainte-Claire Deville, of the Normal School 
of Paris, has been conducted by a careful study of 
this body to the discovery of a process compara- 
tively simple, by which this metal may be ob- 
tained. If we take a mass composed of the chloride 
of aluminium and some metal, and heat it in a 
porcelain crucible to bright redness, the chloride 
is decomposed, and there remains a saline mass, 
in the middle of which we find globules of per- 
fectly pure aluminium. This metal is as white as 
silver, and in the highest degree malleable and 
ductile. It is completely unalterable in either dry 
or moist air,—retaining its brilliancy under con- 
ditions in which zine and tin tarnish. It is quite 
unaffected by sulphuretted hydrogen gas; cold 
water haa no action on it;.and it remains untar- 
nished in boiling water. Several of the acids only 
attack it with difficulty,—but it is readily dissolved 
in hydro-chlorie acid, forming a sesqui-chloride of 
aluminium. The specific gravity of this metal is 
2°56: therefore, it is not heavier than glass. This 
metal existing most abundantly in nature—every 
argillaceous compound containing it—and possess- 
ing the above remarkable properties, must become 
of value in, the arts. 

Among notes of progress which may have their 
use in other quarters, we read with satisfaction the 
fact that the question of a Free Library has been 

t before a Scottish town for the first time. 





The principle inaugurated at Manchester is no 
doubt destined to make a tour of these islands. 
Its earliest descent on Scotland is at Aberdeen, 
where the burgesses have given it such a welcome 
as may well induce it to try its fortune in other of 
the northern cities. Here, however, as at Birming- 
ham, the shortcomings of Mr. Ewart’s Act are felt 
to be powerful obstacles to success. A Corre- 
spondent, writing from Aberdeen, says :—‘‘ There 
are such defects in the Act of last session purport- 
ing to extend to Scotland (and Ireland) the bene- 
fits of Mr. Ewart’s Library Act of 1850 as tomake 
it quite inoperative ; there being no machinery 
whatever provided for imposing and levying the 
assessment. The Lord Advocatehas promised to take 
up the —-* with the view of bringing in a really 
well-considered and practicable measure.” — We 
are pleased to find that Scotland is disposed to take 
this question up in the proper spirit,—and we shall 
hope ere long to hear that Mr. Ewart is prepared 
to bring in a Bill to amend the provisions of his 
former Act. Trying a new experiment, it was 
natural to expect defects in the first measure ; a 


large additional experience has now been gathered , °"* 


—new wants have arisen, new wishes have been 
expressed—and the means:for testing opinions and 
for forming a complete machinery in connexion 


with the issue and return of books to the library F: 


are now ample. 
A Circular issued from the Council Office at 


Whitehall, under the direction of the Committee of Societ: 


Council on Education shews what purposes the 
training schools established in various parts of the 
country may be made to serve. The intimation 
conveyed. in the circular with regard to decimal 
coinage will be satisfactory to the friends of that 
important reform. It runs as follows :— 

“ Whitehall, Jan. 31, 1854. 

* Rev. Sir,—I am directed by the Lord President to bring 
under your notice the fact, that there is a very strong feeling 
in the country that we should adopt a system of decimals in 
our coinage, and in our weights and measures. The strongest 
objection urged aguinst this change is, that it would create 
misapprehension and distrust in the minds of the people. 
The Lord President thinks that you might with advantage 
call the attention of the principals of training schvols to the 
importance of th ghly imbuing the st under their 
charge with such a practical knowledge of decimals as will 
enable them to di inate the inf tion needed to ac- 
company such achange. The Lord President thinks that 
this may be done by a special notice in your Report for the 
year 1853-4, by personal communication in the course of 
your next circuit of inspection, and by introducing a few 
questions that bear upon the subject in the examination 








papers to be proposed in December, 1854.—I have the honour * COLOURE 


to be, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) R.R. W. Liyeey, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Schools.” 
It is not easy for a provincial town to become 
distinguished above all its rivals for more than a 
single excellence :—but Portsmouth can now boast 


a double glory. Hitherto, when native or stranger , Quarte 


paused on the crowning merits of our provincial 





| 


| 


towns, he thought of the Liverpool docks, the | 


Manchester factories, the Oxford edifices, the 
Plymouth Breakwater, the Portsmouth fortifi- 
cations. These last were the unique attribute of 
Portsmouth :—it has now gained another. 
the only town in England which, when fairly polled 
on the question, has resolved not to create a free 
public library for all classes! No one ever expects 
to find the general level of morality and intelligence 
in a garrison town higher than elsewhere. But 
it will seem strange that there should be found 
a single town in England,—or even in the British 
empire, among the kraals of the Cape, the snows of 
Canada, or the tents of the gold-findersof Australia, 
—in which a humanizing proposition like that 
referred to could be rejected by a majority of more 
than eight to one. On the recent voting lists, 139 
burgesses stood in favour of the free library,— 
1,099 against it. What explanation of such a 
result may be given by those on the spot, we can- 
not say; but the numbers seem to us very far 
from representing the entire body of Portsmouth 
burgesses. If this be the case,—if the more truly 
liberal burgesses have suffered a defeat through 
inattention, we trust for their own credit and that 
of their town, not only to hear the fact stated and 
explained, but to see such.an impulse given to the 
question of the free library as: will compel another 
appeal to the constituent body. 





It is | 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of tee WORKS AU RERY fer 
ARTISTS isOPEN DAILY, from Ten till Pive.—Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogue, 6d. ' GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


COLOSSEUM, Regent's Park.—Admission, 1.— 
PANOKAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited. Ii = 
oereee Ten till half-past Four. Th i 
of LONDON BY Night, Evening, 

Seven till Ten. Music from Two till half- 
the evening several favourite Songs by Miss wieso, 
CYC: Street.—LISBON AND EARTH 
UA and yee Mo + — 
e 1755, ip 
aily, at T ; Evening, excepted, 
o’clock.— Admission, ls. ; Children and Schools, half-price. - 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
P 





— SEBASTOPOL, CONSTANTINOPL. . ‘ERS- 
BURGH, THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE (from Drawi: 

Captain Inglefield, R.N.),andthe DIORAMA ofthe OCHAN MAL 
are exhibited daily at 3 and 8 o’clock.— Admission (to the whole), 
1s, ; Stalls, 28.; Reserved Seats, 3a; Children, Half-price, 


Ma. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, including 
NESE OBERLAND and the SIMPLON, every Eveni! ne Baht 


o'clock ey Saturday), and Tuesday, reday, an 

Mornings at wo.—Stalle, ae. (which can be taken at the Box-Office 

every day, from Eleven to Four); Area, 28.; , 18. 7 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


EGYPTIAN HALL.—CONSTANTINOPLE is NOW OPEN 
every Day at half-past 2 o'clock, and every Evening at 8. The 
facture | wy by ya Cupuaas oer and has been writ- 
nD r. m r. r Brooks.—Admissi 
Shilling; Reserved Seats, Two Shillings. -~ 














PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The EXHIBITION of PHO- 
TOGRAPHS and DAGUERREOTYPES is NOW OPEN, at the 
Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall 
in the Morning, from 10 a.m., to - 
ing ; and in the Evening, from 7 to 10, admi 
Catalogues, Sixpence, 


JAPANBSE EXHIBITION.—The first direct importation 
from Japan IS NOW OPEN for exhibition atthe Gallery of the 
y of Painters in Water-Colours, 54, Pall Mall East, until 
March 15, on ties Society requires the Gallery for their Paintings. — 
2. 














THE ESQUIMAUX FAMILY, from the Polar Regions, having 
had the honour of ap; ing by Royal Command before Her 
Majesty, at Windser Castle, WILL BE LBITED 
Afternoon at 3, and oery, Eves at 8 at the LOWTH 
ARCADE EXHIBITION OOMS, Adelaide Street, West Strand, 
in their Native Costume,.with their Huts, Canoe, &0. The Lilus 
trative Lecture will be delivered ge? Leicester BuckincHaM. 

dmissi Seats, Children, Half-price. 


| —A on, 1s, ; Reserved 





KING WILLIAM STREET ROOMS, 24 and 25, King William- 
ing. daily, at 3 o’cloek i Dac ILLUS- 

AMIC LECTURES : 1, ‘VOICES FROM THE 
TOMBS OF EGYPT,’ cor Mon Wednesday, and Friday.— 
a ‘NINEVEH, THE BURIED CITY OF THE EAST,’ 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. — Admission, ls. ; servi 
Front ts, 2s. ; Children, Half-price.—The Working Men's Lec 
tures are otherwise announced. 


Dr. KAHN’S MUSEU M is now OPEN at the SALLE ROBIY, 
opposite Haymarket, for Gentlemen, from Eleven till Five,and 
from Seven till Ten ; on Wednesdays and Fridays, however, 
only are admitted, from Two till Five, when gentlemen will not be 
admitted. Lectures on Human and Comparative Anatomy 
be delivered to Gentlemen by Dr. Leach, and for Ladies by Mrs. 
Leach. Admission ls. Catal 6d. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — PATRON :— 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. — MAG a PiIED PLAIN and 





COLOURS, including WOOLNOU s MA 
LA RUE’S IRIDESCENT FILM8.— 


A 
T TUBULAK PIANOFORTE, daily, at a 
r-past Three.—Open Mornings and Evenings. 2 
18.; Schools, and Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Astatic.—Feb. 4.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.—The Rev. W. Arthur and Messrs. J. Meyer 
and J. E. Marks were elected into the Society.— 
Mr. Norris read to the Meeting portions of the last 
letters received from Col. Rawlinson, who had, 
however, been too much oecupied with his political 
duties to devote much time to archeology. He 
noticed the finding of another cylinder of Tiglath- 
Pileser I., at Kileh Shergat, a triplicate copy, but 
in a shocking state of mutilation ; and, very | 
vokingly, the line which would contain the 
read by Dr. Hincks on the copy in the British 
Museum is all in minute ents, which he is 
almost in despair of ever joining together, though 
resolved to make the attempt so soon as he can 
find leisure. We have seen success accompanying 
the efforts of Col. Rawlinson so uently, that 
we do not amt although the difficulty in the 
newly-found cylinder is increased by the pay 
brittle condition of the clay of which it is fo . 
Several slabs with names have been —— found 
at Kileh Shergat, one of which may possibly read 
‘¢ Shalmaneser, son of Pul.” The Colonel mentions 
this with hesitation ; and, on the whole, is inclined 
to decide against the reading ; but the eonjecture, 
which is founded on an ingenious series of compari- 
sons, appears to usa happy one. We admit that, 
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unless the name can be found in connexion with 
historical details, nothing certain can be possibly 
determined ; but, in the mean time, we accept it 
as possible. The Colonel has got several new in- 
scriptions of the second, or Biblical, Tiglath- 
Pileser, which were found in the centre of the mound 
at Nimréd. All are much mutilated; but he has 
found upon them a list of the Syrian monarchs 
subdued by Tiglath-Pileser, in his eighth year. 
The list contains eighteen names, among which we 
find Rezin of Damascus, Menahem of Samaria, and 
Hiram of Tyre,—all known from the Biblical 
annals, There is also the Persian name of Hys- 
taspes of Comagene, under the form of Kushtishpi. 
The geographical or ethnographical appellations of 
Byblos, Carchemish, Hamath, Melitene, Tubal, 
the Zamzummi, and the Arabs, are also in the list ; 
and it is curious that here again we find the Arabs 
ruled by a queen. Several of these names are found 
in the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser, published by 
the Trustees of the British Museum ; but the list 
now found is far more complete than any there 
given. The letter also contained some criticisms 
on the readings of the inscriptions on the Baby- 
lonian weights, which the Colonel maintained 
to be in the genuine Assyrian or Babylonian 
language, as well as Hebrew, the numerals 
there being identical,—and alluded to a former | 
letter, in which he had informed Mr. Norris that | 
the name on one of the weights was probably Evil | 
Merodach. The letter then alluded to the names 
of the last Assyrian monarchs. Esarhaddon’s 
name was certain ; and his son’s name might be 
Assur-bani-pal. Of the grandson, whose name is 
given in page 600 of Layard’s last work, he has 
not been able to find the least fragment in the | 
south-eastern palace, although he had had people | 
digging there for above a year. Esarhaddon 
himself certainly began to reign over the whole 
monarchy in 680 B.c., as stated in the Canon. This 
is shown by the inscriptions, which give twenty- 
two years to his predecessor, Sennacherib, who | 
ascended the throne in 702. The Colonel spoke of 
his further gratification at the success of his photo- 
graphical apparatus, with which he was making 
excellent copies of the bricks and tablets found. 
The letterconcluded by noting the arrival of Capt. 
Jones and Mr. Loftus; and mentioned the ar- 
rangements he had made for commencing the 
operations contemplated by the Assyrian Excava- 
tion Committee, without the necessity of applying 
for anew jfirmanfrom the Porte. Letters had also 
been received from those gentlemen; and some few 
details of their journey, which the disturbed state 
of the country had rendered somewhat difficult. | 
In some places, they had to take escorts of eighty 

men. 

Prof. Wilson read a paper ‘On the Disposal of 
the Dead, and the Burning of Widows among the 
Hindts in the Times of the Vedas.’—In his lec- 
ture on the Vedas, delivered in the course of last 
session, he had noticed some remarkable passages 
in the Rig Veda upon this subject ; and, among 
the rest, the hymn which is cited as authority for 
the burning of widows. The opinions which he 
had then formed upon a cursory view of the subject 
have been fully confirmed by an examination of the 
various passages on the subject ; and his conclusions 
are, that the text usually cited as authority for the 
burning of widows enjoins the very contrary, and 
directs them to remain in the world; and that 
although the expressions relating to the disposal of 
the dead are somewhat equivocal, yet it seems pro- 
bable that the corpse was burned, although the 
ashes and bones were afterwards buried. After 
giving a translation of the hymn in which the 
practice is said to be enjoined, he proceeded to 
show the origin of the error, or wilful misappre- 
hension, which arose from reading the word agneh, 
instead of the real word agre, thereby changing the 
sentence, ‘‘ Let them go up into the dwelling first,” 
into ‘‘Let them go up into the place of the fire.” 
The reading agre is confirmed by the commentator; 
and the translation made by Prof. Wilson agrees, 
in all essential respects, with another made by Dr. 
Max Miiller. Aswalayana, the author of the ‘Grihya 
Sutras,’ a work little inferior in authority to the 
Vedas, furnishes further proof of what is meant, 








| and many other writings were of the lyrical class, 


away after the performance of the funeral rites. As 
regards the disposal of the dead, the phraseology is 
more in favour of burying than burning ; but it is 
possible that the burying may refer to the ashes 
and bones after burning,—a practice analogous to 
that of other ancient nations, and which may 
account for the stone coffins found in many parts 
of India having cinders, or burnt human remains, 
within them. The funeral ceremonies, as prescribed 
by the ‘Grihya Sutras,’ differ in many respects 
from those now observed ; and being of some in- 
terest, a translation by Dr. Max Miiller is ap- 
pended to the paper. 

Roya Socrery oF LireraturE.—Feb. 8.—The 
Bishop of St. David’s, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. 
Davies read a paper ‘On the Rhythm or Metre to 
be found in the Books of the Old Testament, espe- 
cially the Psalms,—on Selah, its Signification and 
Uses.’ Mr. Davies's object was to show that the 
Psalms of David, at all events—if not other parts 
of the sacred writings—were rhythmical, if not 
metrical,—that the word ‘‘ Selah,” which occurs so 
frequently in the Psalms, is always conformable to 
the rhythm established, and sometimes that it is 
necessary to the rhythm,—and that it may in all 
cases be translated with the sense of “‘for ever.” 
After noticing the various systems which have been 
propounded by Bishops Lowth and Jebb, and Mr. 
Greves, Mr. Davies argued from the occurrence of 
rhythm, ifnot of metre, in many other ancient laws, 
in some Egyptian Papyri, and in some Chinese 
writings, that the same fact might be discovered 
in the case of the Hebrew Scriptures,—it not being 
likely that the Jews should have formed a case 
isolated from all nations preceding and following 
them. Mr. Davies then showed that the Psalms 


by careful examination of the text of the first 
Psalm, the Song of Miriam, the Tenth Command- 
ment and the first chapter of Lamentations, which, 
he contended bore some resemblance to the rhythm 
of the choruses at the end of the Greek tragedies. 
Mr. Davies then showed that in many cases the 
parallelism of sense given in the English translation 
is at variance with the original; while the word 
‘* Selah,” agreeably with many of the old commen- 
tators, he considered might mean “‘ for ever,”— 
believing that it should be so translated as to fill 
up the fullness of the sense. 





BritisH ARCHEOLOGICAL AssociaTion.—Feb. 8. 
— Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, V.P., in the chair. — 
Messrs. A. C. Tupper, J. Calvert, W. L. Horton, 
G. Adams, the Rev. E. J. Cox, and Col. Galvagni, 
were elected Associates.—The Rev. Mr. Hugo 
exhibited three specimens of Fibula, found in the 
autumn of 1852 at Ratcliffe Highway,—two of 
which belonged to a late Roman or an Anglo- 
Saxon period, one of which was ornamented b 
differently coloured portions inserted in the circle, 
the other was what is called a Decade brooch, 
having ten points, but the ornaments at their apices 
had all disappeared. This specimen was like one 
lately found at Maidstone, and exhibited by Mr. 
Ashpitel. The third fibula, from its ornamentation, 
was declared to be Danish.—Mr. Clarke, of Easton, 
exhibited a specimen of the coin of the elder Faus- 
tina, obtained at Framlingham, and Mr. Wim- 
bridge rubbings of two brasses which were new and 
interesting. The rubbing was taken by Mr. 
Wimbridge, in 1849, the brass having been then 
entirely exposed by the removal of a pew in Chis- 
hall Church, near Saffron Walden, Essex. It was 
to the memory of Sir John de la Pole and his wife 
Joan, the daughter and heiress of John Lord Cob- 
ham. It is of a date between 1370 and 1375; and 
the knight is represented in the armour of the end 
of the reign of Edward the Third. The head-dress 
of his Lady exhibits the caul usually seen of the 
same period; and she wears the sleeve lappets 
which are sometimes, but rarely, found in contem- 
porary brasses. The armorial bearings of Sir John 
are on the south door of the church, which it is 
probable he assisted in rebuilding. A fragment 
only of the inscription remains, and consists of 
“*sa feme priez.” The second rubbing was from a 
brass in St. Nicholas Church, Taplow, Bucks, and 





as he defines the person who is to lead the widow 


7 “" ae re 7 Pas <n 
resting on a dolphin, and terminating in a head 


composed of eight ogee arches, small and la " 
alternating, with tasteful finials surrounding a 
small male figure, with flowing hair, moustaches 

and beard. He wears a hood, cape, tunic, close 
fitting and reaching below the knees, partly open 
in front, and furnished with two pocket-holes, It 
is of about the year, 1350, and the inscription 
reads—‘“‘ Nichole de Aumbedine iadis Pessoner de 
Londres gist ici— Dieu de Salme: eit mercy. 

Amen.”—Mr. Brent exhibited drawings of two 
stones now in the Dover Museum: one of which 
was a cross with Runic characters, and has been 
figured in the ‘ Archzologia,’ vol. xxv. It was 
found when digging for the foundation of the 
Antwerp Inn, and is esteemed as of the sixth 
century. As different opinions were expressed 
in regard to the reading of the inscription, it was 
referred for further inquiry. The other stone 
was either of the close of the twelfth or beginnin 

of the thirteenth century, and presents the follow. 
ing portion of an inscription :— 

. CET * PETRVS * DE * CREONE* 
. . E‘ PRO* ANIMA * EIVS 

being probably ‘‘Hic jacet Petrus de Creone, 
Orate pro anima ejus.” The name of Creon or 
Crohan occurs frequently in the reign of John, 
and a Peter de Crohan was a favourite of that 
monarch, as on one occasion a sum of money is 
remitted, which he owed to the Crown, and on 
another he received a grant of lands lying near the 
manor of Greenwich. Mr. Brent did not conceive 
the inscription to be of so early a date, but several 
of the members esteemed it to belong to that time, 
Peter de Creon was a well-known Anglo-Norman 
poet, as was also Maurice de Creon ; some of 
their songs have been preserved. Maurice held 
high offices under the English Crown, and Peter 
appears to have been his son, and this, probably, 
formed his tombstone.—Mr. F. J. Baigent sent 
drawings of a recent discovery he had made by 
the removal of whitewash from the walls of Win- 
chester College. They consist of sculptured orna- 
ments in the library. This building was erected 
and endowed as a chantry by John Fromond, of 


‘Sparsholt, Hants, who was a great benefactor to 


both of the Colleges of Wykeham, and founded 
this chantry in 1430. <A certificate of the survey 
of the college in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
preserved in the Augmentation Office, gives the 
particulars of the foundation of this chantry, which 
after the Reformation was converted into a library, 
for which purpose it is still used. The ornaments 
discovered by Mr. Baigent consist of—1. A repre- 
sentation of the royal lion (used as the crest of the 
British Sovereigns since the time of Edward the 
Third) made to do the office of a shield-bearer, having 
the arms of Fromond, azure & chevron or, between 
three fleurs-de-lys, argent. 2. A richly sculptured 


Y | mitre placed upon a heart, the whole being sur- 


rounded by a wreath of entwined branches and 
flowers. This is regarded by Mr. Baigent as an 
emblem of William Waynflete, who was a Wyke- 
hamist and head-master of Winchester College, 
Bishop of Winchester from 1447 to 1486. The 
same emblem appears on his monumental effigy in 
Winchester Cathedral. 3. Two animals struggling 
with each other. 4. A castellain, or warder, blow- 
ing a trumpet, which he holds in his right hand, 
whilst in his left he wields a battle-axe. He is 
represented with the slashed or indented sleeves of 
the fifteenth century, and the cap on his head is 
ornamented. A shield, containing the Fromond 
arms, hangs from his neck, and at his back appears 
the hinder portion of an animal, probably a lion. 
—The remainder of the evening was occupl! by 
the reading of a second paper by Mr. A. H. 
Burkitt ‘On the Tradesmen’s Signs in London, 
which gave rise to a conversation on the ancient 
houses in London. 

Eytomo.ocican.—Feb. 6.—Mr. E. Newman, 
President, in the chair.—It was announced that 
the Council not having received last year am 
essay on the natural history of the “ Mussel 





Scale Blight” of British fruit-trees, and enpecially 
the apple, and having reason to believe that S e 
time allowed for preparation had not been sul 





consists of an elegant cross, formed by a long stem 


cient, renewed their offer of a prize of five guineas 
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for the best essay on this subject “which ‘shall be 


delivered to them by the 31st of December next. 
Also that a similar prize will be awarded under 
the usual conditions, for the best essay on the 
Coccus which produces the “lac dye” of com- 
merce, such essay to be sent in before the 31st of 
December 1855. The Council had great pleasure 
in stating that by the kindness of Dr. Royle any 
information in the possession of, or that could be 
procured in India by, the East India Company 
should be placed at the disposal of any persons 
who might take up the subject.—Messrs. Brow- 
nell, J. M. Savage, F. P. Pascoe and J. Birt 
were elected Members, and Mr. J. R. 8S. Clif- 
ford was elected a Subscriber.—Mr. E. L. Layard 
exhibited a large collection of Lepidoptera of 
at beauty and rarity, formed by him during 
a residence of several years in Ceylon.—The 
President exhibited a Saccophora,—a curious 
moth belonging to the Bombycide, of which the 
larva was a case-bearer like the Psychide. This 
species (the second known) was reared by Mr. 
Bates at Santarem, after whom he proposed to 
call it S. Batesiii—Mr. Douglas exhibited a Phi- 
galia pilosaria taken on a gas-lamp at Lee, on the 
night of the 21st of January, remarkable not only 
as an early appearance, but as coming so soon after 
continued low temperature.—Mr. Stevens exhi- 
bited a specimen of Argynnis Paphia, and one of 
A, Euphrosyne, both remarkable as variations from 
the normal type of marking ; also Elata impressus 
(Fab.), a new British species from Perthshire.— 
Mr. Curtis read a paper entitled ‘Critical Remarks 
upon the British Elateride, with Descriptions of 
some of the Species."—Mr. Waterhouse stated that, 
on a recent inspection of the Rev. Mr. Hope’s 
collection at Oxford, he was convinced that the 
typical specimens of Polyphrades cinereus and 
herrus nanus of Schénherr were both referable to 
one genus and species, and this opinion had since 
been confirmed to him by M. Henri Jekel of Paris, 
the well-known student of Curculionide. 


CuemicaL.—Jan. 16.—Col. Philip Yorke, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. H. J. Smith, G. 
Payne, 8S. Highley, jun. and the Rev. J. H. 
Molesworth were elected Fellows.—A paper from 
M. Charles Gerhardt ‘On some New Compounds 
of Salicyl’ was read, in which he developed certain 
theoretical views founded on the fact that the 
salicylic ethers, although corresponding to neutral 
salicylates, are capable of uniting with bases and 
forming well-defined metallic salts, in which the 
ethers exhibit the character of true acids.—Another 
paper was read ‘On Red Prussiate of Potash,’ by 
Mr. William Wallace, treating of its oxidizing 
power in the presence of an alkali, its solubility at 
+ ig temperatures, and the means of its valua- 
ion. 

Feb. 6.—Col. Philip Yorke, President, in the 
chair.—Messrs. Evans, A. W. Wills and C. De 
Bussy were elected Fellows.—Two papers were 
read, both with the view of extending our know- 
ledge of the volatile bases of the ammonia type 
lately brought into such prominency by the disco- 
veries of Wurtz and Hofmann. The first was ‘On 
the Existence of Trimethylamine in the Brine of 
silted Herrings,’ by Mr. Gersham H. Winkles; 
and the second was ‘On the Action of Iodide of 
Ethyl on Toluidine,’ by Messrs. Reg. T. Morley 
and John S. Abel. 


Ixstitution or Civit Excineers.— Feb. 14. 
—J. Simpson, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘On the Principles and Construc- 
tion of Locks,’ by Mr. A. C. Hobbs. The author’s 
object was to give a brief review of the mechanical 
Principles involved in the construction of locks, and 
et degree of security hitherto achieved by manu- 

urers, 


_Royat Instrrution.—Jan. 27.—Col. Philip J. 
orke, in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. 

J. Tyndall ‘On the Vibration and Tones produced 

by the Contact of Bodies having different Tempera- 
res, 


Feb. 3.—Right Hon. Baron Parke, V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr, W. R. Grove read a paper ‘On the 
Transmission of Electricity by Flame and Gases,’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Mow. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ On Sculpture,’ by Sir R. Westmacott. 
— British Architects, 8 
— Statistical, 8.—* On Agricultural Statistics,’ by Mr. Paull. 
Tues. Horticultural, 2. 
— Linnean, 8. 
— Institution of Civil Engi 8. — Di *On the 
Principles aud Construction of Locks, by Mr. Hobbs.— 
* Description of Martin’s Improved Jacquard Machine,’ 
by Mr. Laforest. 
— Royal Institution, 3— On Heat, by Prof. Tyndall. 
Wep. Royal Society of Literature, 44. 


— Geological, s.—*On the Tertiary Formations of the Mayence 
Basin, "L Mr. Hamilton.— On the Gold-bearing Dis- 
— of Mount Alexander, Victoria, Australia,’ by Mr. 

elwyn. 
- Society of Arts, 8—‘On the Deodorizing and Disinfecting 
Properties of Charcoal; with a Description of a New 
Charcoal Respirator for Purifying the Air by Filtration,’ 


by. Dr. Stenhouse. 
— British Archeological, 8 —*On Stone Implements,’ by 
‘uming. 


r. 
Tuvrs. Numismatic, 7. 
— Antiquaries, 5. 
— Royal, 8}. , 
— Royal Institution, 3—‘On Animal Physiology,’ by Prof. 
yharton Jones. 
Fri. puialegess, & ae 
— Royal Institution, 84—‘On the Acidity, Sweetness, and 
Strength of different Wines,’ by Dr. J ones. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3—‘On the Chemistry of the Non- 
Metallic Elements,’ by Prof. Miller. 





FINE ARTS 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


To look at Apple Blossoms, by Mr. H. Hunt, in 
Chromato-lithography, (Hanhart & Co.,) is almost 
to anticipate the ‘‘ blossom month,” as the Saxon 
poets called May. Within the last few years litho- 
graphy has passed from woolly, inky landscapesto the 
most accurate imitations of water-colour drawings, 
and even oil-paintings. We can now have not only 
mono-chromatic engravings of the masters we 
esteem, but artistically coloured fac-similes. This 
is another step to bring Art within the reach of 
even the mechanic, and when it arrives at the poor 
man’s house, its real mission of refinement and 
elevation will have begun. We have here a small 
apple-bough, loaded thick with rosy flowers, trailing 
down over a mossy, sandy, crumbling bank, rich 
in warm ochreous tints ; in the foreground lies the 
nest of that most skilful of all our winged architects 
the goldfinch. The globular buds, the flowers, red 
and white, with the neutral tinge blending both 
colours, the cottony down on the twigs, and the 
little rusty lichens that encrust them, are admirably 
conveyed. With equal effect is given the entwining 
sprays of the bird’s-nest, the mossy cup where the 
spotted eggs lie soft, and the few feathers plucked 
from the mother’s own breast that make the cradle 
more dainty, not to forget the little root fibres that 
net it round, some of which have broken loose 
like osiers from an old fishing creel. Much of the 
breadth of the original is caught, and time may 
enable the lithographic artist to attain still more 
of sharpness, boldness, and cutting relief. If 
the ground would permit it, a few hours’ hand 
labour of a skilled artist would much enhance the 
value of these lithographs, and we should think not 
much increase their price. 

Tilbury Port, Wind against Tide, by Mr. Stanfield, 
engraved by J. T. Wilmore, is the name of a new 
print offered to the subscribers to the Art-Union. 
The print is full of vigour and motion, and is a 
good re-production of the feeling of one who knows 
the element he lives on and lives by. Neither Back- 
huysen, with all his ‘‘spray-laden breezes,” nor 
Vandervelde, though he did lie on his back in 
a Thames wherry to paint the coming on of stiff 
“‘ sou-westers,” ever conveyed with such manly 
earnestness, such proud-sweeping truth, the long, 
deep roll of a wave, or the clear ruffling atmo- 
sphere of the open sea. On the right of the pic- 
ture is Tilbury Fort, a sort of Queen Anne erec- 
tion reminding us neither of Sheridan nor Queen 
Elizabeth, neither of Don Whiskerandos nor Til- 
burina in white muslin. A smack laden with 
barrels is lying off the shore ; some soldiers have 
just been taken on board, and a sturdy fisherman 
in a passing boat is hailing some one on land at the 
very top of his lungs. The wind, buffeting with 
the tide, surges on wave upon wave, in heavy 
foamy driftings, while the water, both in its deepest 
hollows and in its transparent crestings, is streaked 
with trailing bead lines of foam, showing the 
violence of the struggle of the two elements, even 
at the widening only of a great river, and telling 
of the tumultuous struggle going on in the 


artist’s effect,—the gurgling splash of the cam. 
brous buoys, the swoop of the gulls, even the 
helpless hurry of the loose driftings in the water. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Ir is difficult to understand the principle on 
which pictures which require close inspection 
should be placed far from the sight, while pictures 
calculated for a more distant view should be put 
on the level of the eye. Symmetry of frames and 
forms is pleaded in favour of this arrangement; 
but we recognize no symmetry in that which, by 
its nature, is a great injustice. The law of sup- 
port may require, in Architecture, that the lower 
members should be more solid than the upper— 
that the piercings in these should be fewer—that 
there should be no undue pressure. But the art of 
picture-hanging is troubled with nosuch necessities. 
The pictures are not the wall; and it is generally 
supposed that sufficient support is afforded by 
ledges to prevent one picture from crushing an- 
other. If this idea of symmetry is to be carried 
out at the expense of the artist, the use of an 
Exhibition is very small. According to the pre- 
valent fashion, the vigour of Paulo Cagliari 
would assault, the delicacy of Teniers escape, the 
eye. Wherefore, also, do the friends of the British 
Institution give such undue encouragement to 
landscape painting—a branch of the art which 
least requires patronage,—while they hang in 
obscure corners such efforts in the more difficult 
and interesting branches as are placed under their 
care ? 

In our last notice of this Exhibition, we omitted 
to point out many productions equal in merit to 
those selected for remark,—in favour of such as 
furnished us with texts for certain observations on 
the state of the British school. We should not else 
have allowed Mr. Hering’s charming transcripts 
of Italian scenery to pass without early notice. 
No. 174, by this artist, is an elegant peep over the 
Lago Maggiore and the Borromean Islands; dis- 
playing to the eye an atmosphere somewhat 
fresher than Italy generally affords; but it is an 
atmosphere, not a fantasy—one which we would 
recommend to the notice of less painstaking land- 
scape painters who, unlike Messrs. Wyld and 
Hering, appear to think that the sun absolves 
them from the necessity for employing air-tints. 
The shadowed sides of the near buildings, in Mr. 
Hering’s landscape, have not the peculiar clearness 
and strong warm reflection peculiar to hot climates; 
nor have the shadows that sharpness and blue 
depth so characteristic of sunshine under the 
fresher manifestations of its influence. Another 
picture, by the same artist, in the Middle Room, 
Angera, Lago Maggiore (214), displays the same 
careful and somewhat timid observance of the 
varied hues of atmosphere-tinted nature. There 
is a simple charm about this artist’s works which 
we may seek in vain in many works of greater 
technical pretensions; but in which facility of 
pencil is more apparent than subtlety of feeling, 
and startling effect predominates over the scenic 
sentiment. 

An illustration of this more subjective quality 
of painting is yielded by a large and tapestried- 
looking piece by Mr. Holland, Deal Beach (447). 
Who would care to possess this as a representa- 
tion of Deal Beach? Indeed, the beach itself is 
the least successful portion of the picture. But, 
as the embodiment of a rolling wave, beneath a 
sky of mingled blue and dazzling cumuli—spanned 
by a faint ‘‘ triumphal arch,”—and which cumuli 
cast their radiance on the surge beneath, it is a 
high-class landscape. The clouds are designed 
with a boldness more suitable, probably, to his- 
torical composition than to mere landscape. 

A Scene in the Lagunes of Venice (89), by Mr. 
W. Linton, is a picture to arrest the eye and 
compel discussion. By the side of feathery, feeble, 
starch-and-water painters of landscape, the more 
massive style of this artist suffers and gains at the 
same time. We question, however, whether a 
theory of colour and of treatment, however plau- 
sible in an artist’s studio—placed under a chosen 
light, and surrounded by its natural foils and 
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gallery, which does not include the richest greens 
and the brightest blues. The scene here painted 
in the Lagoon is like the better known produc- 
tions of Mr. Linton’s pencil ; it is firm and deep 
in tone, and has a kind of vibratory character in 
the atmosphere which is seldom found in pictures 
by less vigorous hands. ’ - 

Love may delight in contrasts, but in Exhibi- 
tions these are antagonistic to love of Art. The 
contrasts in each picture may be charming minis- 
trations to effect, but in the examples—Contem- 

plation (213), by Rothwell, and a Venetian Female 
(189), by Phillips—the contrast is extremely un- 
favourable to the high lights of the latter. The 
bloom of rosy flesh is always agreeable; and even 
if Mr. Rothwell’s picture were less well painted 
than it is, it would probably injure its Southern 
neighbour by its strong appeal to British sym- 
pathies. In Mr. Phillips’s somewhat large but well 
painted head, we feel that the highest lights are not 
serupulously exact, since, however dark the surface, 
the impingement of light is always fresh and playful. 

Of Mr. Rothwell’s A thing of beauty is a joy for 
life (263), we cannot speak so highly. It has an 
air of unreality; the eyes are cumbrously large, 
and the general tone is flimsy. With the taste 
and care displayed in No. 213, the artist mighthave 
rendered the “ thing of beauty ” at least an artistic 
joy for life. 

Another contrast, injurious to both paintings, 
occurs in the placing of Spring (319), by Mr. H. 
O'Neil, and A Country Girl (323), by Mr. J. P. 
Drew. The latter being an imitation of Inskipp; 
the former a careful and somewhat hard Italian 
study of a head. 

Mr. Alfred Patten’s Orestes pursued by the Furies 
(549) is one of the “gold medal” series lately 
shown at the Royal Academy. If it lack dramatic 
vigour, it is agreeably painted ; promising well for 
the young artist. <A picture, Crab-catchers (241), 
by Mr. W. Hemsley, reminds us: of Webster's early 
works, There is here not only careful finish, 
but taste in the execution. The ground is not 
disturbed by clogging paint, where repose and 
depth are required ; the only drawback—but it is 
@ very important drawback—being the want of 
expression in the principal figure. A Staff in Old 
Age (65), by Mr. Alex. Craig, proves the disad- 
vantage of an Exhibition which invites men to send 
anything they paint. What claim this group has 
on public attention we fail to see. The painting 
does not redeem the want of interest in the per- 
sonages. A Passage in the Life of Melancthon 
(129), by Mr. Alex. Johnston, is painted with facile 
touch, but it scarcely goes beyond sketchiness. A 
Slave Dealer (133), by Mr. J. Colby, is only re- 
markable as exhibiting the cruelty of the artist in 
cutting off the legs of his victims. No. 342 isa 
simple but heavy study of a Fisherman, by Mr. J. 
Hollins. A Sleeping Boy (495), by Miss E. Hunter, 
deserves notice as a clever sketch ; but it is painted 
in a fa presto style, and it appears under a glazing 
which makes its cleverness seem the result of tech- 
nical ability rather than artistic feeling. 

In an- obscure corner of a room we discover a 
bit of unassuming but genuine painting ; this is 
An Interior (474), with an old man smoking, by 
Mr. F. D. Hardy. Near to it, in the same cheer- 
less nook, are Waiting for Alms (475), by Mr. Hen- 
derson, and A Fern Gatherer (460), by Mr. Mann, 
—the latter a simple and sincere study, with ferns 
that startle by their reality. Mr. Coke Smyth’s 
Eastern Story-teller (471) has the general cha- 
racter of the scene, save a somewhat soddened 
colour, but the improvising poet, cross-legged and 
eager, would have composed better with a hint of 
a sole proceeding from his left foot. Of Mr. 
Gilbert, though excellent as a designer on wood, 
we can say but little as an oil-painter. Bits of a 
secondary character are admirably painted ; but 
the inimitable Sancho (509) is here represented as 
a fit companion to his repulsive un-Spanish wife. 
Little care-has been devoted to the faces ; and we 
must wait for a fitter opportunity ere we extend 
the praise accorded to the designer to the painter. 
We cannot pass over Mr. J. Wilson’s sea-scapes, 
in which the translucent quality of the water makes 
us regret that he does not pay attention to his 





Casting our eyes towards those topmost regions 
which we cannot see, we receive an impression that 
many a fair study is hung up there to ‘blush un- 
seen.” Such a fair study may be the lady in 
white Finishing ‘ Bleak House’ (435), by Mr. A. B. 
Clay, a female head (449) by Mr. Chester Earles, 
or Saunders Mucklebackit (92) by Mr. H. 8. Marks. 
But as we cannot see these rather tempting little 
studies, we will not say with certainty. A large 
canvas may be seen anywhere ; but the smaller 
subjects, if they have enough merit to command a 

lace on the walls of the Exhibition, should be 
hung where the public may have a chance of seeing 
them. 

The Queen’s name is “ a tower of strength,” and 
her effigy commands by a prescriptive right the 
best places in her dominions, whether these be fur- 
nished by amateur hangmen in the shop windows 
or by professional executioners in public galleries. 
Else had Her Most Gracious Majesty.Queen Victoria 
taking the Oath, de. (542), by Sir George Hayter, 
scarcely occupied so conspicuous a place in Pall 
Mall. It is by no means a gracious, er" picture, 
being rather stiff, vapid, and clinguant,—the name 
of which sin in English Art-nomenclature has yet 
to be verbally compounded of “‘ crude, harsh, and 
inharmonious.” There is a want of the regal air, 
—an air which the painter should supply even if 
it were wanting in nature. The dowdy red cur- | 
tain is in the worst taste; and the little church- 
man looks more like a puppet than a dignitary, | 
and lends a stricken air to the whole scene, to | 
which the crown, elaborately as it is painted, fails | 
to add splendour. Besides the original weakness — 
of the composition, there are the unpleasant buffy 
colour of the flesh and the dryness of effect in the ' 
accessories. It is the fashion of the day to under- | 
rate Lawrence ; but we question whether rae | 
circles have ever been addressed by the Arts wit 
such “ flattering unction” as by Sir Thomas. ! 

Rustic Favourites (360), by Mr. T. F. Marshall, is 
a charming daylight group of animals fed by a 
pleasing little maiden, painted with a brush as 
healthy as her cheeks. Figure, animals, and land- 
scape proclaim attentive study and careful taste. 

Mr. A. Cooper has several small pieces on the | 
walls,—which pieces, as usual, denote his thorough 
acquaintance with animal draughtsmanship.—Mr. | 
J. D. Wingfield’s A Gipsy Party of other Days 
(252), is an agreeable sylvan scene dotted with 
picturesque costumes. 

Mr. V. Hughes’s The Rape of the Lock (524) 
is not without cleverness; but its accents are so 
polished that true expression suffers.—This is the 
case also with a picture without a name (405), by 
‘Mr. F. Wyburd. In both these works finical ela- 





vigour of Hondekoeter, and the delicate 
of our own Landseer. The definite and crude 
exact is not seen by the eye of the master of effect 
in the picturesque objects of his choice; and 
although Snyders, from the large style of the 
school in which he painted, left a more dominant 
contour than Landseer, the variety of stress op 
that contour, and the mellow passages of clear. 
obseure, carried the eye fluently through the 
mastery of design to a broad conception of the 
whole. Mr. Ansdell in his larger works seems to 
require more of the mellowness and decision of 
Snyders, and in his smaller ones more of the 
subtlety of Sir E. Landseer. He may still speak 
his own language according to two distinct forms 
of artistic grammar. His Eagle wants relief; the 
monotony of the chocolate-coloured intruder, and 
the organ-pipe regularity of its outspread wings 
strike the eye unpleasantly. ‘ 
We must draw our notice of this Exhibition to 
a close. Perhaps we have lingered about it some. 
what longer than it merited. As a market for 
struggling ability, the Institution necessarily has 
our good wishes. Many of the young—the un. 
tried—are here enabled to appear before the pub- 
lic, and obtain those first recognitions which lead 
on to fame. It is in the interests of these artists 
that we refrain from pronouncing the British In- 
stitution a failure as well as a mistake. 





THE ROMAN COURTS AT THE SYDENHAM PALACE. 


Tue very road-dust of modern Athens formed 
perhaps onee a part of the noblest labours of Phi- 
dias. Where are the 1,500 works in bronze exe- 
cuted by Lysippus?’—where the 500 statues that 
Nero plucked from the pedestals of Delphi? Of 
Phidias’s colossal Minerva and Jupiter not a stone 
remains. Of Scopas and Myron we have perhaps 
only copies. The ‘Standard’ of Polycletus, the 
‘Bow’ of Myron, the Venuses of Scopas and Praxi- 
teles, the Cupid of Lysippus, are to us as though 
they never were. Even the Belvidere Apollo is 
by good authorities supposed to be only a copy of 
a bronze original, and at earliest of the age of 
Nero. The Laocoon is placed by some as late as 
the reign of Titus. Of Phidias we have only those 
Titanic torsos the Elgin marbles. The very names 
of many antique statues are uncertain. An Isis is 
called by many a Hebe, and the same statue is 
finally degraded to an Ariadne. 

But is it not perhaps better than being thus 
querulous to congratulate ourselves on the few 
rich bales of merchandise which the divers have 
recovered from the wreck? What revolutions 
and convulsions—what earthquakes and floods 


boration is mistaken for finish, breadth is impaired _—what sieges, sacks, and pillagings must they 
by redundance of detail, and stress of definite have escaped !—these same statues on which the 
observance destroys the charm of the “lost and eyes of Pericles and of Plato may have rested. 
found,” or that quality of repose by which impor- , Think of the A®tolian Wars,—of Mummius and 
tant parts are rendered prominent either by relief Sylla,—of the iconoclastic tumults,—of the early 
or tone.—The companion picture, Netting (414), _ Christians’ persecution, in whose legend Venus 
by Mr. Havell, is far more agreeable, though it is figures as an arch-demon and Cupid as her chief 
too full in execution for so small a subject. imp,—of the Goths, the Huns, and the Lombards, 
The Bride of Lammermuir (439), by Miss J. | —of the tumults of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
McLeod, shows considerable taste, without posi- | —of the faction fights of the Ursini and the Colon- 
tively ascending into the regions of the pictur- nas. They have been hurled from the walls at the 
esque. There is some delicacy about Lucy, but yellow-haired Vandals—they have been scorched 
in her gentle courteous face we read none of the | and scathed—have been buried and broken, built 
antecedents of that woful tale—Mr. George Stan- | into fortress-walls, and sunk in tanks and wells. 
field has profited by a contemplation of his father’s | Who can wonder then that in the fifteenth century 
skill in objective details; but he exaggerates his | there were only six antique statues known to exist 
father’s faults. Air-tints can never be forgotten in Rome? The treasure-seekers dug beneath the 
in a landscape, however we may cease to regard living city down into the dead—down among. 
their prevalence in the more grand historical style, | ashes of Caesar and Horace, Nero and Trajan. 
where higher ‘requirements attract us. The Fall The Fighting Gladiator and the Apollo they found 
of the Sallenches in the Valais (339) is a fair ex- | in the ruins of Nero's marine villa at Antium, but 
ample of laboured composition and effect. At nearly all the rest at Rome; the Laocoon in the 
any rate, it is not feeble ; and if it lack air, it is | Baths of Titus, the Antinous in the Esquiline 


not a vapoury contortion of lines and tones, with 
dots of amber buildings and brush trees.—Among 
the last, though far from being amongst the least 
in our esteem, is Mr. Ansdell, whose principal 
piece, of a striking size and subject, is The Jnter- 
rupted Meal (158) in the North Room. In survey- 
ing this artist’s works we are always reminded of 
the proverbial peril of ‘‘ between two stools.” It is 
difficult to imagine a safe position between the 





more distant grounds. 


intrepid historical style of Snyders, the elaborate 


Hill, the Venus de Medicis near the Theatre of 
Marcellus, the Farnese Hercules at the Baths of 
Caracalla, the Barberini Faun in the ditch be- 
neath the mole of Hadrian, and the Dying Gla 
diator in the gardens of Sallust. Remembering 


that the ancient sculptors from a religious conven 
tion rarely deviated from one type, and that every 
celebrated statue becamea — “~ = meme 
ing epoch, we may perhaps conclude ti re | 

few celebrated works of the golden age of which, 
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either by copy, imitation, or plagiarism, cameo by a seated statue of Agrippina, the ill-favoured 
or relief, we do not possess some remains. The | mother of the monster Nero,—discordant again 
Cupid bending his Bow, and the Apollino, by | with the rejoicing Faun, drunk with the joy of 
Praxiteles, are probably thus handed down: the | youth, and the vine-crowned Bacchus, more femi- 
Apollo may be that of Calamis executed in rivalry | nine and ideal in its beauty than even Antinous,— 
with Phidias,—the Medicean Venus may be a copy with Mercury, and his Attic shrewdness.and god- 
of Praxiteles,—the Townley Discobolus a copy of | like sagacity,—with the winged Fortune poised 
Myron’s. upon the globe,—and with the victorious Venus. 
t the modest spectator beware of criticism | ‘The Venus de Medicis should reign in the centre 
jn these rooms, and learn to admire ere he con- | ofa room alone. Attention should be paid to the 
demns. Let him not praise the curl of a lip or fact that the principal statues of antiquity were 
the dimpling of a chin:—that very part may be designed for particular places, and can only be 
a patch and a repair. The left arm of the Apollo | judged of when placed as originally designed. The 
Belvidere is modern, and the right arm and foot | Apollo was to be viewed only in front,—the group 
have been badly mended. Both arms of the | of Niobe looks simply ridiculous behind, because it 
Venus de Medicis are new, and the wanton hands | was originally, as is supposed, sheltered by a pedi- 
are by that coxcomb Bernini :—the nose, the right | ment. The Laocoon group filled a niche, and does 
hand and foot of the seated Mars, and the hand | not compose so well in any other position as in 
and part of the foot of the Dying Gladiator, are | front. The Venus, however, occupied a central 
also reparations. The Apollino’s hands, the nose | altar, and the back is, if possible, more beautiful 
and fingers of the Capitol Venus, the right arm of than the front. Of the present position of that 
the Laocoon, are also new. The Townley Disco- | majestic group called ‘The Farnese Bull’ we cannot 
bolus has a head that does not belong to him,—the | speak too highly. 
Townley Venus has a left arm and right hand of , Ina passage between the first and second room 
comparatively recent manufacture. He will beware | we find the Antinous and the Adonis. In the 
lest he praise the points worthy only of condem- | second room itself we have that wonderful effort of 
nation: for, as a flaw runs through humanity, so | genius, the Dying Gladiator, and the Laocoon— 
are there imperfections even in man’s sublimest | almost the only antique attempt to give the work- 
works. The right foot of the Apollo and of the | ing of violent passions, so contrary to the calmness 
Laocoon are larger than the left; and the left leg and passionlessness which form the idea of abstract 
of both statues are larger than the right. The | beauty,—and forming with the Wrestlers and the 
chin of the Venus de Medicis has been injured by | Dancing Faun the only three unique statues that 
time, and, according to an erudite German, it is we possess. Here, too, is the delicate Apollino, 
probable that the much-lauded dimple—‘“‘ the im- | one of the most beautiful types of boyhood existing 





pression of Love’s finger,” as Ovid prettily calls it | 
—is only a flaw. The head of the Farnese Her- 
cules may be too small, the knees of the Apollo 
turn a little in, and those of the Antinous a leetle 
out. The averted sides of the faces of some of the 
Niobe group are rather flattened. 
Two rooms of the Roman Court, the walls of which 
are painted to represent the richest marbles, are now | 
so nearly completed, that we walk through them | 
and almost believe ourselves pacing a corridor of the | 
Baths of Titus or an ante-room of Nero’s “golden 
house.” In an adjoining part of the building are | 
casts of the Elgin and the gina marbles, side by 
side—for at present they are mostly unarranged— 
with works of the time of Praxiteles, and down to | 
the decline of Art under the Emperors. You may | 
begin with the rude, hard statuettes of Augina, | 
abounding in traces of their Asiatic origin,—a self- | 
complacent smirk on every face, the anatomy merely 
hinted, the hair artificially arranged, coarsely ex- 
pressed, and the drapery typified rather than given : 
and this is nearly all we have of the five centuries | 
that elapsed from the mythical Daedalus to Phidias | 
and Pericles. Of the two centuries that followed, 
and which embraced the richest period of Grecian 
Art, we have at least many copies, and a few genuine 
but nameless works. As the early and venerated 
types of Daedalus lingered under Phidias, so 
probably were the traditions of the school of Midas 
perpetuated under the Empire. Art, slowly pro- 
gressing through a Doric, an Ionic, and a Co- 
rinthian period,—a Norman, an Early English, and 
a Decorated period, —perished with the fall of faith 
and freedom. Slaves thought only of money, 
slurred their work, grudged their labour, and copied 
for lack of invention. Something like Dutch ex- 
actness and Dutch coarse voluptuousness under- 
mined Art, The spirit that led the antique sculp- 
tor to delineate the very stitches of the sandal, or 
the painter to linger seven years over a single 
creation was gone. The soul that should have 
conceived an Apollo now revelled in drunken | 


| 


| 





in sculpture, only surpassed by that supposed work 
of Praxiteles, the Lizard-Killer,—the very perfec- 
tion of abstract grace. We find the Cupid sleep- 
ing like a dove, nestled in the warm softness of its 
own downy wings,—the Listening Slave, probably 
a votive statue and a portrait,—the Wrestlers,— 
the Clapping Faun,—the voluptuous Venus of Milo 
—the womanhood of beauty, as the Venus de Me- 
dicis is the —— the Townley Venus. 

Here we can trace the whole progress of their 
ideal of perfect female beauty till enfeebled Art 
was compelled to relinquish the purity of the 
first abstraction in the lascivious fancies that grati- 
fied a Caligula or a Heliogabalus. We have the 
Venus newly rising from the sea, as the Dolphin 
bestrid by Cupids might indicate was the thought 
of the Medicean Venus, looking round on the 
world over which she was to rule. We have here 
the Venus Conquering and the Venus Victorious, 
—in the latter we see her holding in her hand 
the sword of Mars, while Cupid groans under the 
burden of his helmet. We have the same goddess 
holding the Apple of Discord,—the marine Venus, 
—the crouching Venus,—Venus at the bath,—the 
Venus half draped,—the Venus entirely draped,— 
and the Venus extracting a thorn: the last of 
these statues was suggested by the legend that, as 
she sought for Adonis through the forest, a thorn 
pierced her foot, and from the blood sprang up the 
violet,—as to a drop of Juno’s milk we are in- 
debted for the lilies of the field. 

In the crowned Juno, that regal Zenobia of 
Olympus, we have the highest ideal of matronly 
beauty,—as we have of chastity in Diana. The 
eyes of the Venuses are slightly closed, as with the 
serenity of pleasure, those of Juno are large and 
queenly. In the Minerva we trace the ideal of 
Diana chastely heightened by divine wisdom. We 
have no longer the keen eye of the huntress, look- 
ing penetratingly through the mountain mists at 
the eagle above her, or the deer below, but a 
serene meditation combined with a chaste repose, 





Satyrs and loathsome Silenuses. The love and |—a glance of benign protection mingled with 
religion that made Phidias elaborately finish even almost pity for the worshipper. We find her here 
the unseen back of his Theseus were gone. Such | with her egis entwined with serpents, or with her 
fervour as led the Venetian to labour at the dark | left breast bare like an Amazon, but otherwise 
hidden portion of the Doge statues, or the Gothic | draped and armed, and wearing the helmet of the 
Workman to toil at the concealed back of the | time of Pericles. Of Jove we have few represen- 
knightly effigy, had not yet dawned. | tations. ‘The sculptor loved most the gods who 

To the present position of the statues, which seems | possessed the gift of eternal youth, for in youth we 
4s if it were intended to be permanent, a few objec- | approach nearer to the divine ideal, and as we grow 
tions might be raised. One room, in the centre of | older the gilding of divinity rubs off and leaves the 
which stands the Apollo, his nostril still dilating ' poor brass beneath. Thus we have the Apollo, whose 
with wrath, and his lip curled with divine scorn at | imperishable beauty—if the statue were to-morrow 
the impotence of the transfixed Python, is marred | pounded to dust—has already been enshrined in 


hearts and brains sufficient to secure it an eternity 


of fame. We have also the younger and more 
human Apollino, the god tounahomed to a youth- 
ful shepherd, guarding the flocks of Thessaly. We 
have him musing on his godhead laid aside, or 
killing a lizard, as if already nerving his arm for 
the Python,—his feminine beauty stolen from all 
that is lovely in the tranquillity of the sky or sea, 
from the perishable glory of the flower or the dew- 
drop. e have those beautiful types of human 
and divine childhood, Cupid and Psyche,—Cupid 
sleeping,—the young Bacchus carried by a Faun, 
or rocked to sleep in the brawny arms of Silenus, 
—the Boy Praying,—that lotus-eating, dreaming 
angel, the Genius of Repose,—the sleeping Her- 
maphrodite,—the Boy and Swan,—Ganymede 
pouring out the nectar,—the Cupid at the foot of 
the resting Mars,—the sleeping Endymion,—that 
lumpish giant Puck, the boy Hercules, and many 
more. 

And we have, also, in these courts that wonderful 
type of rustic youth, with a dash of eternity in it, 
the Fauns; they who pelt the Naiads with the fir- 
cones, who trample themselves red in the wine- 
press. Here we see them drunk and garrulous, 
sprawling on swollen wine-skins, bounding over 
mountain paths, weighed down with plunder from 
the vineyards, mad and intoxicated with joy at the 
sight of Bacchus, dashing together the cymbals, 
or treading out hoarse music from the scabellum, 
resting from the dance, the pipe still in their 
hands, sleeping after the vintage, heavy with wine, 
their club and flute hung beside them on a vine- 
stock, meditating mischief, or laughing uproar- 
iously at the cub Satyr who, very earnestly and 
_ pouting lips, draws the thorn from their horny 
eet. 

And here, too, is the young Bacchus, nodding 
vine leaves on his head, and sleeping beauty about 
his eyes, dreamy with the languor of love and 
divine tranquillity. The very air around him seems 
fragrant with the odours of the silent land; his 
beauty more godlike than that of the voluptuous 
Antinous. Then comes the beauty of mere huma- 
nity, as in the Discobolus, or the mere beauty of 
form without beauty of feature, as in the Gladia- 
tors, the Athlete, the Laocoon, and the young 
Hercules. 

Then we have the idealization of human strength 
in the Farnese Hercules, that magnificent impossi- 


-bility, that incarnation of a thousand nursery tales, 


Then comes the interest of association, the natural 
now severed from the ideal. Demosthenes, with 
his compressed under-lip, as he stood up to de- 
nounce Philip. Those beautiful ‘ apocryphal ” 
Phocion and Aristides,—the real Euripides, the 
seated Menander, and the nude Germanicus. There 
is Caracalla, with his black malignant sneer, and 
Augustus, wily with a low weak under-jaw, so 
unlike the broad, prominent, strong-willed chim of 
Cesar and Napoleon. Here is Agrippina, mean 
and sensual, with frizzled false hair, but pensive 
as if foreseeing her fate. In the Animal Kingdom, 
we have the Boar of Calydon, Stags borne down by 
Leopards, the Roman Eagle, the Farnese Bull, and 
the Molossian Hound. The Grecian Horses, so 
different from our ideal, seem true to the thick- 
necked, short-legged, cobs of a mountain country. 
It is only in a flat country, a broad region of plains 
like Hungary, of grassy meadows like England, or 
smooth deserts like Arabia, that the horse reaches 
its full perfection. The horse of Greek sculpture 
may be grand; but he is not beautiful. An Eng- 
lish charger would have made the eyes of Phidias 
glisten with delight. 





COLOUR IN SCULPTURE. 


Awonest the arguments used for and against 
the colouring of statues, the following points have 
not come before me. 7 

I think it clear, that plain white and one- 
colour statues have come to be admired by an 
accident. This accident may have led to perfec- 
tion—still it is an accident. Marble has been 
used as a suitable substance because it was abun- 
dant in the land of sculptors. These sculptors 
used various colours of marble. We admire the 
white most, because the colouring of the marbles 
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has had no analogy to the colour of man, so many 
having red, green and other marks upon them. 
Bronze was adopted because it was the only metal 
which people in early times could cast well. We 
admire the bronze after time has destroyed the 
original colour, after oxidation of the surface ; so 
the accident of decay has stamped the colour, and 
we look on it as perfect, thinking it ancient. 

As we have by this mode of reasoning got our 
ideas of statues by mere accident, we must of 
necessity be exposed to prejudices. It is said by 

reat authorities in taste, that the pure form is 
ost if colour is introduced; the ideal beauty of 
form is removed and we have an incongruous mix- 
ture. Now, it is a just idea and philosophic, the 
desire to elicit pure form by the touch of the 
chisel, but let us not speak against colour because 
the painter is ready to reply and must be listened 
to. The painter introduces with his colour as 
much form as he is capable of producing, and it 
has, in fact, been the great desire of his heart to 
produce form as perfectly as possible. Here, then, 
we have colour added to form. The sculptor has 
not done it, at least in modern times, but has left 
out one of the elements ;—by doing so he seeks 
a high ideal, a something more than human,—an 
ideal, a divine humanity. Well, such a concep- 
tion must have its due place; but in making the 
statue of a hero or a man to be remembered, do 
we not lose the original conception by leaving out 
colour, and instead of making representations of 
men, make unto ourselves graven images of our own 
crude ideas, generally playthings after the models of 
ancient gods? I have never seen a coloured piece 
of sculpture worth mentioning, and I know the low 
style of Art followed by the wax-image maker, but 
it seems to me that his faults arise not from defec- 
tive direction so much as from defective execution. 
He places great hairs upon the eyebrow, each 
seen distinct, such as Nature does not make them. 
He colours the cheeks with colours which the 
human face, except on the stage, does not wear; 
and his attitudes are stiff, and by no means graced 
with the talents of the sculptor. We have, 
therefore, to see the art brought to its utmost 
before we can speak: and he is a bold man 
who will dare to decide. To mg it,seems that 
the junction of form and colour being still un- 
attained in perfection, argues that the difficulty 
has hitherto been too great ; and after being each 
by itself studied for a time, their union may fairly 
be expected to crown the whole. So prejudiced, 
however, do even I feel, that I would make a pro- 
bable exception in cases of works of imagination. 
I confess with many that I am weary of our sculp- 
ture ; itis, still more than pafnting, in bondage to 
fashion, and our first men. put marble in such 
attitudes as neither living man nor Olympian god 
could possibly have assumed, unless at some mas- 
querade or some wild revel of Pan. Anything 
that promises Nature, warm feeling, looks of 
humanity, free, easy motion of human flesh, must 
be tried, and we will admire it if well done, leaving 
it alone if it be a failure. R.A. 5S. 





Five-Art Gossip.—One of the finest oppor- 
tunities for the advancement of Art since the 
decoration of the Houses of Parliament occurred 
at the completion of Lincoln’s Inn Hall. The 
western wall is large enough for a Last Judg- 
ment. That opportunity has passed; whether 
it has been seized or neglected time alone 
can show. Mr. Watts, an artist known already 
to the Art-public by his prize cartoons in West- 
minster Hall, has been chosen, we believe, after 
some competition, to execute a fresco representing 
all the lawgivers from Moses to Lord Brougham, 
and has just finished his designs. This great 
Noah’s Ark of an allegory will include Confucius, 
Charlemagne, Justinian, King John, &c. It will, 
of course, exclude many deserving sages, and in- 
clude many who gave laws against their will. 
There will be Moses, who wrote no laws at all, 
but was the scribe of another Lawgiver,—Jus- 
tinian, who paid philosophers to define laws 
which he was the first to break,—John, who 
gave a Charta because several mailed hands were 


First, our English Justinian, will be forgotten, 
because painters do not read history,—and Bona- 
parte, the founder of a Code as wonderful as 
Charlemagne’s, will be kept out, because he 
was our enemy.—Confucius will be there because 
his very existence is doubtful,—and Brougham it 
is said will be neglected because his nose is 
not adapted for fresco. Hogarth’s ‘ Paul before 
Felix,’ better known by his own caricature 
of it, where the devil is sawing the leg of the 
apostle’s stool, has been removed to another part 
of the building. It was one of his many failures 
in High Art,—and ranks with the ‘ Fiddling 
Angels’ of Verrio, the wearying commonplace of 
La Guerre, and the untiring dullness of his father- 
in-law, Sir James Thornhill. 


Some of the old portraits of kings and council- 
lors in the Bristol Council House have of late been 
undergoing a renovating or cleaning process, in 
course of which, according to the Bath Chronicle, 
a poor daub ofa picture was washed entirely off one 
cenvas, and a picture disclosed beneath which is 
believed to be one of C. Van Steen’s, worth 400 
guineas ; while, in another instance, a portrait of 
Charles the Second resolved itself into another 
representative of his predecessor, James the First. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS.—Willis’s Rooms, THURS- 
DAY, February 23, at half-past 8 o’clock.—Quartett, E Flat, 
No. 80, Haydn; Duo, vp. 17, Variations, Concertantes, Pianoforte 
and Violoncello, Mendelssohn ; Quartett, E Minor, Op. 45, Spobr; 
Trio, E Flat, Up. 70, Beethoven. Solos, Pianoforte; Artists: 
Molique, Goffrie, Hill, and Piatti; Pianist, Halle, who will come 
expressly to London for this Concert.— Visitors at Half-a-Guinea 
each will have the choice of seats in the Gallery and places not 
reserved for Subscribers. The Sofas are let for the series.—Tickets 
and particulars to be had of Cramer & Co., Chappell & Co., and 
Ollivier, Bond Street. Doors open at 8. J. ELLA. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 

FRIDAY NEXT, February 24th, Haydn’s *CREA- 
ocalists: Miss Birch, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. F. Bodda, 
and Signor Belletti, with Orchestra of 700 performers.—Tickets, 
38., 58, and 10s, 6d. each, at the Society’s Office, No. 6, in Exeter 
Hall, where may also be obtained, on and after Monday next, an 
Analysis of the ‘Creation, written for the Society by Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, price 6d., or sent by post for 1s. The Vocal score of the 
entire Oratorio also may be had, price 38, 





HARMONIC UNION, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, Mr. BENE- 
DICT. — NEXT THURSDAY, February 23rd, will{be repeated 
Handel's ‘ACIS AND GALATEA,’ with Mozart's: Accompani- 
ments. Vocalists: Miss Stabbach, Miss Thirlwall, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. 8S. Champion, and Signor Belletti.—Tickets, Area or 
Gallery, 3 ; Reserved, 5s. ; Stalls, 10s, 6d.—Office, 5, Exeter Hall. 





ST. MARTIN’S HALL.—Handel’s ‘JUDAS MACCABEUS’ 
will be performed on WEDNESDAY, February 22nd, u the 
direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Principal Vocal Performers : 
Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Dolby, Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr. Frank 
Bodda. he orchestra complete in every department.—Tickets, 
One Shilling; Gallery, Half-a-Crown; Stalls, Five Shillings.— 
cee quarter before Seven; commence at half-past Seven 
o’e! 





THE RUSSELL FA MILY.—Under distinguished Pat ge.— 
The Misses Annette, Maria, Charlotte, and Mr, George Henry 
Russell (nieces and nephew of the celebrated Henry Russell), 
assisted by Mr. Perren and Signor Ongrati, respectfully announce 
that they will have the honour of giving their GRAND MUSICAL 
ENTERTAIN MENT, consisting of English, Italian, German, and 
French Songs, Duetts, Trios, ons . &c.,at the Hanover Square 
Concert Rooms, on MONDAY EVENING, the 20th.of February, 
1854.—Conductor, Mr. Benedict.—Doors open at half-past 7, com- 
mence at 8. Stalls, 5s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s.; Family Ticket to 
admit Four, 15s. ; Second Seats,1s. Tickets and Programmes can 
be had at the principal Musicsellers, and of Mr. G. H. Russell, 
53, Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 








Harmonic Unron.—In our recent remarks on 
‘‘ Musical Purity,”’ allusion was made to ‘ Acis and 
Galatea’ with reference to the additional accom- 
paniments by Mozart, which were performed for 
the first time in England, as promised, at the 
meeting of the Harmonic Union on Monday last. 

Considered in more ways than one, the capa- 
bilities and difficulties of Handel’s Serenata are full 
of instruction. Scenically, were it performed ac- 
cording to its author's directions, we can hardly 
imagine that the pleasure given would be great. 
“There will be no action on the stage”—was 
Handel’s own promise, when advertising .a per- 
formance for the 17th of May, 1732,—‘“ but the 
scenery will represent, in a picturesque manner, a 
rural prospect, with groves, fountains, and grottos, 
among which will be disposed a chorus of nymphs 
and shepherds, the habits and every other decora- 
tion suited to the subject.” It is difficult to imagine 
a chorus of London amateurs disposed among the 
best handiworks of Mr. Grieve or Mr. Beverly in 
chill fancy dresses, without an idea of the ridiculous 





unpleasantly near his throat. But Edward the 


from which good taste recedes. Yet Handel 
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show. On the other hand, as an o 
action, ‘Acis and Galatea’ cannot 
without violence to the only situation 
contains—the destruction of Acis by the rock - 
and hence, when Mr. Macready put forth his 
spurious stage-edition of the Serenata, Mr Stan. 
field, not Handel—the ballet-master, not the does, 
composer—were selected to make “the hit,”—anq 
that these might have time, space, and varietyenou h 
for their sorceries, Mr. Tom Cooke was permitted to 
compose additional music.—Betwixt the stage and 
the concert-room, in short, ‘ Acis and Galatea’ (if 
considered with a view to dramatic or even pictorial 
representation) falls to the ground :—and to musical 
composers, who rest their fame on their productions 
being repeated with every original adjunct, such 
fact may serve by way of warning against excep. 
tional, not to say eccentric, experiment. They 
may not be able to produce creations of a stuff 
which, like the stuff of Handel's creation, will— 
nay, must—abide modifications of time, circum. 
stance and convenience. 


As regards musical execution of the Serenata 
to give ‘ Acis and Galatea’ according to Handel's 
version is impossible :—since who shall fill his place 
at the harpsichord and organ ? or who can indicate 
the extent of his labours there,—who, even, decide 
whether they were constant—the same in each per- 
formance of the Oratorio—or changeful, influenced 
by the moods of the moment? Handel was no 
purist, we know, in respect to his own music, since 
he could sanction the insertion of “ Cor fedele” by 
the Francesina in ‘ Israel’: —and, since even the 
purists most often invoked by those demanding an 
unchanging and stereotyped execution of all music 
were themselves subject to humanity in the form 
of impulses, passing suggestions, &c.,—it seems 
probable that the master may have enriched his 
scores in many different ways, when he presided over 
their execution. To produce ‘ Acis’ without some 
discretionary additions, such as should replace the 
presiding accompanist, seems, of late, to have been 
considered impossible. These additions have been 
oddly made by others than Mr. Tom Cooke. Fancy, 
for instance, a retoucher, who, betwixt the staccato 
chords at the passage, 

See what giaut strides he takes, 

in the chorus ‘‘ Wretched Lovers,’ absolutely in- 
trgduced a counter set of staccato chords, filling 
up the bar !—Yet we have been told that such 
additional accompaniments absolutely exist, — 
signed, moreover, by a redoubtable musician. Nor 
has Mozart, even, (with regard to whose love of 
Handel no question can be made) been able to 
resist that tendency to interpolation, which the form 
of ‘ Acis’ seems peculiarly calculated to provoke. 
By way of a “ curtain-tune” to the Second Part, 
which he thought too abruptly opened with the 
chorus ‘Wretched Lovers,’ a sort of Ciaconna or 
slow Menuetto, in E flat, was added by him,—in tone, 
sufficiently voluptuous and tender,—in style, not 
too widely apart from Handel's own manner. As 
regards his additional accompaniments, there is 
something to admire, something (we imagine) to 
reject,—nor do we imagine that with any of those 
who analyze and compare, they will take rank, 
either in importance, ingenuity, or taste, with those 
added by Mozart to ‘The Messiah.’ 

On Monday, the solo parts were sustained by 
Miss Stabbach and Miss Thirlwall, (the latter 
lady meriting a word of praise, for her neat and 
musician-like execution)—Mr. Sims Reeves, who 
seems to us singing better than ever,—Mr. 8. 
Champion, who has an agreeable light tenor voice, 
—and Signor Belletti. The last artist, though a 
quaint rather than a ponderous “ monster Poly- 
pheme,” gave his music in a manner still further 
to establish himself as the best basso, for sacred 
serious concert-music who is at present accessible. 

Of the new Symphony by Mr. C. E. Stephens, 
which was also produced at this concert, we must 
speak on some other oecasion.—‘ Acis and Galatea, 
we perceive, is to be repeated on Thursday next. 
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Haymarker.—A version, in two acts, of MM. 
Cormon and Eugene Grangé’s vaudeville, entitled 





sanctioned, if he did not originally purpose, such a 


‘Un Mari qui se dérange,’ was produced on Satur- 
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adapter, Mr. P: ve Simpson, has somewhat 
jnjudiciously a ened the first act, the main 
incident of which is rather dull; but the relief 

iven by Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, as 
Dr. Coddlelove and his spouse, who, except when 
the former is professionally engaged with his 
patients, are inseparable, saved it from condem- 
nation. In perfect contrast to these are the hero 
and heroine of the little drama, Sir Robert Rovely 
(Mr. G. Vandenhoff) and his lady (Miss Reynolds), 
who are scarcely ever together ; the wife being left 
pining at home, and the husband, a rake of George 
the Second’s age, indulging in dissipation, at Rane- 
lagh, with one Florentina, an actress. Having pro- 
nounced in his dreams the fatal word “Ranelagh,” 
Lady Rovely takes the hint, and follows her erring 
Lord to the scene of action, enlisting Dr. Coddle- 
love on her way! The physician’s wife, taking 
advantage of his absence, and yielding to the 
pressure of female friendship, also ventures there ; 
and thus all parties are brought to the celebrated 
place of amusement. The scene representing the 
gardens and Rotunda is capitally painted and 
brilliantly illuminated. The usual incidents take 
place—the husband being exposed, involved in 
several duels, and saved by the adroitness and 
affection of his wife ;—while the comic pair, the 
Doctor and his lady, are mutually implicated in an 
apparent intrigue, which proves to be none at all. 
The best acted parts were the two latter, and to 
them the ultimate success of the piece must be 
attributed. 


day, under the La of ‘Ranelagh.’ The 





Sono.—Mr. Henry Nicholls, the dramatic reader, 
made an appeal to a small portion of the London 
public as an actor, in the part of Shylock, on Friday 
week. Of the qualities of his voice we have already 
spoken; and the tones came out finely and distinctly 
in his enactment of the part. Well practised in 
the business of the stage, Mr. Nicholls has yet to 
learn that he ought not to depend too much on his 
vocal powers, great as they are, and that it is 
desirable that he should subdue many portfons of 
his performance, in order to gain sufficient variety 
and relief. We think, too, that in younger cha- 
racters he would appear to more advantage. His 
style, on the whole, better befits such parts as 
Hotspur and Romeo than the graver personages of 
the Shakspearian drama. 
entitles him to a position on the boards ;—but we 
need further experience before we can decide the 
precise place which he would be entitled to occupy. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—A contem- 
porary has stated that the sum of 1,200/.—being 
the proceeds of the Mendelssohn Concert, given in 
Exeter Hall five years ago, with the aid of Malle. 
Jenny Lind, in aid of the establishment of Men- 
delssohn scholarships—has been remitted to Ger- 
many with that intent. This is an entire mistake, 
no such remittance having been made; because 
{80 far as the English Trustees have heard) no step 
has oy been taken in Leipsic in serious furtherance 
of the object for which the English concert was 
given, at the instance of the prime Leipsic mover 
of the affair. For some signs of earnest life and 
Co-operation we believe the English Committee 
have waited ;—perhaps, too long,—even allowing 
fully for the notorious manner in which such affairs 
are apt to be procrastinated in Germany, after the 
- se ee and glory of self-illustration have 
subsided. 


Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s first Soirée was held on 

esday evening. The most unfamiliar foreign 
work in his programme was the Sonata in G minor, 

t pianoforte and violin, by Spohr. It may be 
suspected, that the pianoforte music of this com- 
poser, clever though it be, will always remain 
unfamiliar to the English amateur.—Mr. Lucas 
announces his usual series of Musical Evenings, to 
*ommence on the 3rd of March. 


Besides the classical entertainments of the 
week, we must mention this week’s Wednesday 
Concert, at which Mr. Sims Reeves was to appear. 
~On the same evening, Mr. Crawford, who seems 
to aspire to the succession of Mr. Wilson, was to 


What he has done fully | 





commence a new Scottish Entertainment at the 
Music Rooms in Store Street. 


It is rumoured on good authority that Signor 
Lablache has at last joined the company at the 
Royal Italian Opera,—and that the season there 
will possibly be opened by Madame Alboni. 

We are informed that the Wednesday Concerts 
are about to migrate from LEveter Hull to St. 
Martin’s Hall.—tit is said that the programme of 
the New Philharmonic Society will include new 
compositions by Messrs. C. Horsley, H. Leslie, 
Howard Glover, and M. Silas,—independently of 
the great foreign works to be brought forward. 


Among the musical news from Paris this week, 
figures the fact that—after very nearly as many 
“yeas” and ‘ nays” as Lady Heron’s in ‘ Mar- 
mion,’—a Licinius has been found for the revival 
of Spontini’s ‘ La Vestale,’ which may, therefore, be 
counted on as certain.—Private information, on 
which we place reliance, states that the real success 
of Mdlle. Cruvelli at the Grand Opéra is by no 
means so great as the crowds in the theatre would 
seem to indicate,—and that the Lady has in no 
respect improved asa singer or as an actress.—We 
learn that M. Berlioz has added a second part to 
his sacred Cantata, the ‘Fuite en Egypte,’—of 
which an English translated edition may shortly 
appear.—It is stated further, that Madame Cabel 
is to remove from the Thédtre Lyrique to the Opéra 
Comique. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed 
that Meyerbeer’s new opera was to be produced at 
the Opéra Comique on Thursday last. If this prove 
true, our readers may look for an early account of 
a work which, in the — plight of Opera, pos- 
sesses an interest and value so extraordinary. It 
appears by the Moniteur, that the design of the 
censorship to suppress the work as dangerous, 
because on a Parisian story, has been overruled by 
the Emperor,—who declared that the opera is a 
work of Art, and not a “‘ piéce de circonstance,” and 
as such should be allowed to pass. 


Paganini’s cannon (so that eccentric virtuoso is 
said to have named the Guarnerius violin, which he 
bequeathed to his native city of Genoa), after having 
been for many years under lock and key, was the 
other day. brought to “ sight and sound” again, in 

resence of the syndic, of some municipal council- 
ors, and of Signor Sivori, who identified the instru- 
ment, and exhibited its extraordinary powers. 
The church-war, which has been carried on for some 
time regarding the final sepulture of the remains of 
that restless being, is not yet brought to a close. 


Two German celebrations of Mozart’s birthday 
took place in December last which merit comme- 
moration,—the first at Vienna, because an early 
opera by Mozart, ‘ La Finta Giardiniera,’ was there 
performed,—the second at Frankfort, because it 
included another of his youthful essays, ‘Il Re 
Pastore,’ a serenade, written at Paris in 1783. 


There is an account in this week’s Gazette Musi- 
cale of the first volume of a vast publication de- 
voted to Catholic music, by the Canon Proschke, 
of Ratisbon. To judge from the minute specifica- 
tion and analysis, the work is alike interesting, 
valuable, and cheap,—since the volume aforesaid 
contains twelve Masses for four voices, published 
in score and with separate parts, amounting to 
upwards of 800 pages, for the price of only fifteen 
francs. M. Fétis speaks in the highest terms of 
a Requiem, by Pitoni, which closes the volume. 
In his ‘ Biographie,’ M. Fétis has also spoken of 
this little-known Italian master of the seventeenth 
century ina manner to make us dwell on his name 
ex proposito. To return tothe work of the Canon 
Proschke,—its only fault would seem to lie in its 
purposed scale, which is of an amplitude and extent 
almost to preclude the possibility of its being com- 
pleted, especially in German hands. 

During last week the Lyceum Theatre was closed 
for two or three nights without explanation, or 
with none better than the usual plea of ‘‘ indis- 
position.” Mr. Charles Mathews has written a 
very long letter to the Zimes on the subject of his 
difficulties old and new; of which long letter the 
following passages refer especially to the sudden 
closing of the theatre last week.— 





** As to the late events at the Lyceum Theatre, these are 
the plain facts: —Finding that the claims, dating from last 
Easter, were pressing so heavily upon the present great 
receipts,—the greatness of the receipts, of course, causing 
the greatness of the pressure,—and thereby jeopardizing the 
interests of the general company, I called half a dozen of 
the principals to my room (mind, I called them, not they 
me), and told them that, to guard their interests, I had 
resolved to set apart from the nightly receipts the sum 
requisite for the current salaries, leaving to myself the task 
of meeting all claims for the past as best I could; claims, I 
emphatically observe, solely connected with the theatre, 
and none of them with my personal expenditure. It is 
right the public should know this. My proposal was re- 
ceived with the warmest satisfaction. The consequence was 
immediate. No sooner was the first night (Monday last) 
over, and the receipts appropriated to this legitimate pur- 
pose, than fifty judgments were at once acted upon, and 
at 5 o’clock on Tuesday I was arrested. It being too late 
to make other arrangements, and a splendid audience 
having bled, the 'y mode resorted to on the 
sudden indisposition of a principal performer was adopted, 
and the indulgence of the audience requested for another 
gentleman to read my part. This was, strange to say—and 
probably the first time such a thing ever happened in a 
London theatre—unanimously refused, and the money was 
returned at the doors. On the next evening the bars im- 
posed by all those judgment creditors were removed, and at 
half-past 5 I sent word to the company that I should be 
with them in an hour, begging them to be ready to perform 
their duty. At 20 minutes past 6 I was there, and found 
the whole company, with a few honourable exceptions, had 
deserted their posts and quitted the theatre. The doors 
were once more closed in the face of a numerous audience, 
and ruin seemed inevitable. I have since called my old 
fellow-labourers back to their duty, explained the real state 
of affairs, and I am now happy to say all is going on as 
flourishingly asever, with cordiality behind the curtain, and 
good humour in front of it.” 


—The theatre is once again open,—and the hero 


of the letter and the foot-lights is as merry before 
the curtain as ever. 





M. Sainville, who for many a day was a tower 
of strength to the broad farce of the Thédtre Palais 
Royal of Paris, died at the close of January at Pau. 





MISCELLANEA 





Remains of Roman London.—Some curious relics 
of Roman luxury have recently been discovered 
under the me foundations of the old Excise 
Office in Broad Street, which are now being re- 
moved for the purpose of erecting extensive ranges 
of offices for merchants and bankers on this inter- 
esting site, once the dwelling-house of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and subsequently of his munificent 
foundation, Gresham College. We are informed that 
it appeared to the superintendents of these works 
that there were indications of Roman remains in 
the foundations, and the workmen were directed 
by Mr. Clifton, the resident architect, to proceed 
with great care, to prevent the possible destruction 
of any interesting fragments. Consistently with 
these indications, it appears that the workmen 
came upon a piece of tesselated pavement re- 
maining in situ, and, in consequence of the pre- 
cautions suggested, they were enabled to remove 
the ruins and rubbish without injury. This pave- 
ment has been subsequently cleared out to some 
extent and has disclosed work of considerable 
beauty. It was found about 13 feet below the 
surface, and at least 18 inches below the lowest 
foundations of the Excise Office—one of the very 
heaviest walls having been built across it. The 
piece at present cleared out is the centre of the 
berder of a large pavement belonging to an apart- 
ment probably 30 feet square. The pattern is a 
bold representation of leaves and flowers in their 
natural colours, executed in the usual way. The 
attention of the architect, Mr. Tite, having been 
called to this discovery, he immediately directed 
that the portion discovered should be carefully se- 
cured and protected, and that the walls and arches 
which stand upon and conceal the remainder should 
be removed with great care, and the whole traced 
out as far as any remains could be found. From 
the fragments of Roman arches in the earth 
adjoining, and other indications, it is hoped that 
further interesting remains may be discovered. 
We understand that it has been arranged that, as 
soon as the whole area has been cleared out, the 
visits of the members of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries and other archeologists will be permitted. 

Letter of Charles the Second.—In going over the ‘ Newton 
Collection '—bequeathed to the Royal Society by the late Rev. 
Charles Turner, F.R.S.—I found an autograph letter wriiten 
by Charles the Second, to Sir William Davison, at the time 
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that the King was abroad—probably at Aix la Chapelle; 
for he went from that town to Cologne in October, 1665. I 
am not aware whether the letter has been printed; : not, 

u will perhaps give it a place in the Atheneum. I may 
xad, that the letter bears the King’s Royal Seal. 


Iam, &c. Cc. R. WeELp. 
Somerset House, Feb. 15. 


“ April 8, 1655. 
“ Sir William Davison,—It hath pleased God so to dispose 
of my affaires, that I have not any further use of the vessell 
ou tooke so much care to provide for me; so that I returne 
er to you againe with many thankes, desireing you to be 
fully assured that this, and all the other services you have 
done me, shall never be forgotten by me, who am, 


Your very affectionate frinde, 
CHaARLEs R.” 
As soone as I come to Collen, and have receaved the 
money I expect there, I will returne you the fraught 
of the vessell; in the meane time, I desire you to lett 
me know what it is. 

Australian Postage Grievance. — A pamphlet 
book-catalogue, or any unstamped paper, weighing 
under two ounces, may be sent to the United 
States of America on affixing to the wrapper one 
penny stamp,—a similar parcel sent to India and 
to most British colonies requires six penny stamps, 
—but if sent to Australia, fuli letter postage, viz. 
four shillings, is required. American postage, 
one penny, versus Australian postage, four shillings. 
Newspapers, however,—that favoured species of 
literature,—pass between Australia and England 
at the charge of one penny. Such an anomaly 
should never exist in a country which prides itself 
on the wisdom of its legislation. Why political in- 
formation should have such an undue advantage 
over general literature is incomprehensible,—it is 
an absurdity for which the literary world in gene- 
ral and the book-trade in particular have to suffer. 
If the English Government has any desire to 
retain its Australian dependencies, a rapid and 
cheap postal communication will be absolutely 
necessary,—it is only thus that trade can fully 
develope itself, and a friendly intercourse between 
the two countries can be firmly established. 

Foreign Newspaper Postage. — The following 
notice has been issued by the Postmaster General : 
—Information has been received from the Prussian 
Post-office that newspapers forwarded from the 
United Kingdom to Greece or to the Ionian Islands, 
or to the undermentioned places in Turkey, &c., 
in which Austrian post-offices have been established 
—viz.,—Beyrout, Botuschany, Bucharest, Canea, 
Constantinople, Dardanelles, Galatz, Gallipoli, 
Ibrail, Jassy, Larnaca, Mytelene, Mostar, Rhodes, 
Rustchuk, Salonica, Samsoun, Seres, Smyrna, 
Tenedos, Tchesme, Trebizond, Tultcha, and Varna, 
—cannot be transmitted through Prussia as news- 
papers, unless a postage of 14d. per half-ounce be 
paid in advance, and further, that a rate of 1d. each 
must be prepaid upon newspapers addressed to 
other places in Turkey. The foregoing rates of 
postage must, therefore, be paid in future upon 
newspapers for the places mentioned. Particular 
attention is called to this regulation, as, if news- 
papers are posted not so paid, they will be charge- 
able on delivery with the same postage as letters. 


The Coinage of 1853.—We mentioned the other 
day the extraordinary and enormous amount of our 
coinage last year; but the other two great Mints 
of the world have been equally active. The coindge 
at the London Mint amounted in value to no less 
than 12,663,0092.; in France the coinage of the 
year amounted to 14,101,120/.; and in the United 
States the amount was 11,961,702I., so that the 
three principal Mints of the world issued in that 
one year, coin of the value of 38,725,831/. The 
Economist justly remarks that such an immense 
amount of coinage, still leaving complaints of in- 
sufficient currency to conduct the domestic trans- 
actions of these three great countries, points to an 
increase of trade and activity in productive indust 
— any parallel in the history of the world. 
—Times. 











To ConrgsPonpENnts, —T. & T. Clark — J. W.—J. P.— 
C, T.—R. M.—J. P. Drew—J. W. S. C.—H. D.—received. 





Errata.—In Mr. Heath’s letter of last week, P. 183, col. 1, 
for ‘‘Marjain” read Marjaiu; for ‘* Amenthoses” read 
Amen- Moses,—P. 175, col. 2, 1. 28, for “ Clarke ” read Charke. 
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BUNGENER.—JULIEN ; ou, la Fin d’un Sitcle. 
4 vols. 12mo. 108, 








4 Coloured Sheets, folio, 








VILLEMAIN. —SOUVENIRS CONTEMPO- 
RAINS @HISTOIRE et de LITTERATURE, §vo. 7% 


PERRENS.— JEROME SAVONAROLA, 53 
VIE, ses ECRITS, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 128, 6d. 


WEISS.—HISTOIRE des REFUGIES PRO- 
TESTANTS de FRANCE. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 


A NEW CATALOGUE of FOREIGN THE- 
OLOGY—German and French, principally Protestant Evan 
gelical. Gratis, 2 stamps, by post. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Importers of Foreign Books. 14, 

Henrietta-street, Coventgarden, London. 
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The NEW JOURNAL, No. L, March 4th, Just published, 12mo. price 5s. cloth 





Tanks om HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
TOPIA. W eekly, | prise One Penny » 32 es | for 1854, corrected to November 20, 185: 
METHING BETTER. ~ London : Ww hittaker & Co. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. 
80. , 
it THE BCH CTED id yi AO haf B. St, John. Now ready, in 1 vol. with six  Tiustrations, price 10s, 6d. the Third 
aN 
4 HA! “Hs SING KNEL HE HISTORY of the KNIGHTS TEM- 
Ae a JNITED N TioNS? ASSURANCE, &e. . © PLARS. By 0. {is“chronoig a, its f the 3 
hl } 1 Booksell: an “Comprising within chronological limits one 0! moe in- 
=i & Co. Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers toventing and romantic periods in the history ot the wo 








—o 
London: Longman & C 
Now ready, royal 4to, 420 page: é 
STRONOMICAL OBSERVAT IONS for the 
Years 1846, 1847, and 1848, made at the Observatory at Cam- 
| bridge, by the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, Plumian Professor of 
| Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the University of 
| Cambridge, and late Fellow of Trinity College. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, W est Strand. 


*x* The Publishers are directed to offer a limited number of 
Yopies of the Cambridge Observations of former years at the follow- 
ing reduced prices :— 

Por the years = and 29 at 4s. each year ; 1830, 31, os 33, 34, and 
| at 58. each ye: 1536 at 83, 6d. , 1837 at los. 6d.; at lis. 
1839 at 11s. 6d. ; "Tsio‘and dat 178 6d.; 1842 at 178. ; noksat tue; ; and 
| 1844 and 45 at 18s. 


NOTICE. 
BURKE’S PEERACE AND BARONETACE. 
THE GREATLY IMPROVED AND CORRECTED EDITION, 
For 1854, 


IS JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Published for HENry Coxsury, by his Successors, Hurst & BuackeTT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


w ready, price 6 
N INTRODUCTORY LECTURE on the | ~ 
MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART of the Department | 


af, ee A 
of Science and ATE. ROBINSON, F.S.A. &e. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








Just ready, post 8vo. price 38. 6d. | 

HE PRIEST and the HUGU ENOT: a New 
Historical Tale. By LOUIS FELIX BUNGENER. 
Also, by the same Author, 

The PREACHER and the KING; or, Bour- 
rt of Louis XIV. Post 8vo. price 38. 6d. 
— i ienas N elson & Sons, London and Edinbureh. 


To) 








NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 


AND 


THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


From the EXECUTION of CHARLES I. to the DEATH of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(1649 TO 1658.) 


By M. GUIZOT, 
Author of ‘ History of the English Revolution,’ ‘Shakspeare and his Times,’ ‘Corneille and his Times.’ 





A New Epittoy, revised, with Mllustrations, 2 vols. post Svo. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, | 


IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


| 
MADE ON THE SPOT BY A WANDERING ARTIST. | 
[Keady. | 


On MONDAY, February 20, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HEIRESS 


OF 


OMERTON. 


Discovery of the Site of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


On Wednesday, February 22, a NEW EDITION of 


M. DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERY OF THE DESTROYED 
CITIES OF THE PLAIN, 


SODOM AND COMORRAH. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in senna to Her Majesty.) 


In WEEKLY NUMBERS, price TWOPENCE each, 


“ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES.” 


ALREADY ISSUED. 








PRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE SKELETON. PartL...... By PROFESSOR OWEN........ No. 10. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. Panrtl. .... By PROFESSOR ANSTED. .... No. 8. 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. ........0.0++0000005 By the EDITOR.........-.+-.++ Nos. 2, 5, 7, 9. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Paarl............ occ cccces By the REV. W. MITCHELL.... No. 4. 
ARITHMETIC—EUCLID. Pants Land UL....i..-s00 es eee By PROFESSOR YOUNG ...... Nos, 3 and 6. 


A Specimen Number sent free by post for four postage stamps, 


London: W. 8S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 








ce 28. ; b: 
\ T ELLINGTON and NAPIER a REPLY 


by Sir WILLIAM NAPIER, ted 
to ‘Indian Misgovernment.’ % — Sea 


Charles Westerton, —_ Park-corner. 


Pur b BIBLIOGRAPH ICAL. 1 MISCELLANY, 


Notices of Earl: usic 
Books, sy E PF. Himbault » LL.D.; and Notices of arly Music 
Books; to which is added a general Catalogue of Books, with a 
Collection of English Poetry and the 


ohn Petheram, 94, High f Holborn. 


This day is published, the Third Edition of 
HE RUSSIAN SHORES of the ‘BLACK 
SEA in the Autumn of 1852, with a Voyage down the Vol 
and a Tour through the Country of the Don Cossacks, By LA 
RENCE OLIPHANT, Author of *A Journey to Nepaul’ Wit! 
thirty-four Envravings on Wood, = nlarged Map of the Crimea, and 
Map of the Author's Route. &svo. 
William Blackwood & ca ‘Tainburgh and London. 


Just published, price 1s.; by post 1s. 4d.; a 
N AP of the BLACK SEA and surroundin 
Countries, with EUROPEAN TURKEY on an oma 
scale; beautifully engraved upon Steel, and carefully coloured. 
London : John Betts, 115, Strand. Manchester: T. Dinham & 
Go, Derby : J. &C. wom. Bristol : Oldland & May. Edinburgh: 
J.Menzies. Dublin: J. {'Glashan, and C. B. Nicholson. 




















NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR or 

On March ist, 1854, will RITISH price 6d. No. 1 
HE NORTH BRITIS H MAGAZINE: 
A LIBERAL SCOTTISH MONTHLY MISCELLANY 


oF 
POLITICS end GENERAL LITERATURE for the PEOPLE. 
Published by William Love, 20, St. Enoch-square, 1 Glasgow, or 
George Vickers, Holywell - street, Strand, London, to whom all 


Communications and Orders and Advertisements must be ad- 
dressed. 





In Svo. cloth, lettered, price 4a. éd., or free by pos 
1OMER; or, 2 BRIEF ANALYSIS of the 
} LANGUAGE and KNOWLEDGE of the ANCIENT 
cs any. By JOHN WILLIAMS, A.M., Oxon, Archdeacon of 
ardigan, 
London: Hughes & Butler, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 





Published this day, price 5s. 
HE EYE in HEALTH and DISEASE ; with 
a Description of the Optometer for the Adaptation of Spec- 
tacles for Impaired, Defective, or Aged t. By "ALFRED 
SMEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England, Surgeon to the 
Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. Second idition, to 
wales oe is added a Paper on the Stereoscope and Binocular Per- 
fpec 
L ongman & Co. Poternester: -row ; Horne, Thornthwaite & Wood, 
123, Newgate-stree 





Nearly ready, a New Edition of 
HE FOREIGN TOUR of Messrs. BROWN. 
JONES, and ROBINSON, being the History of what they 


saw and did ‘in Belgium, Germany, witzerland, and Italy. 
RICHARD gah LE. Price One Guinea. 


Sradbury & Evans, 11, Bonverto-irest, 
~ COMPLETION _ panans’s —— OF ROME, 
y. Vol. IV. 


H Story OF THE ROMAN STATE. By 
LUIGI CARLO FARINI. Translated from the Italian 


by A_ LADY, under the direction of the Right Hon. W. 
GLADSTONE, MP. 


John Murray, Albentarle-street. 








~~ ‘HISTORICAL —s By aa HALLAM, ESQ. 


HALLAM S H YSTORY OF EUROPE 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Tenth Edition, incor- 
porating the Supplemental Notes. 3 vols. 8vo. 308, 

Il. 

HALLAM’s CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George II. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 24s. 

Ill. 

HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EUROPE ening 0 the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. Third Edi- 
tion, 3 vols. Svo. 363. 

IV. 

HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS AND 
CHARACTERS: Selected from = above Work, for Popular Cir- 
culation. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

John Murray, po ten 


MURRAY'S MANDBOOKS OF LONDON, 


I. 
The following can now be had, 
ANDBOOK OF LONDON: Past and Pre- 
sent. By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. Post 8vo. 168. 


“A dictionary of London topography, in which any buil 
street. institution, &c. meg be looked out and found alphabet 
cally.”—Quarterly 


II. 
HANDBOOK for WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 
its Art, Architecture, and Associations. Woodcuts, 1émo. ls. 
Ill. 
HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON: 


beinga COMPLETE GUIDE to all SIGHTS and OBJECTS of 
INTEREST. With Map, ismo. 5s. 


“ Without a rival for intelligence and aceuracy.”— 
“ Points out at once what is best worth seeing, and = wey.” 
Examiner. 
Iv. 

HANDBOOK TO THE ANTIQUITIES 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. By W.S. W. VAUX, F.S.A 
With 300 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Vv. 


HANDBOOK TO THE PUBLIC GAL- 
LERIES OF PAINTING IN AND NEAR LONDON. By 
MRS. JAMESON. Post Svo, 108 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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ROHNER'S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

Now ready, in 4to. price 218.; or separately in 3 Parts, 108, each, 

CTICAL TREATISE on MUSICAL 
COMPOSITION. By Gronce Wituetm Riénuner, in asso- 
ciation with an English Gentleman. 

Part I. The Laws of Harmonic Combination : Rhythm; Tonal 
Structure; and the Application of these to the Monodic Style of 
Composition. Price 10s. 

Part II. Counterpoint ; and the First Species of the Polyodic 
Style of Composition. Price 10s. 

Part III. Imitation; Fugue; Canon; constituting the Second 
Species of the Polyodic Style of Composition. Price 10s. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


GIGNOR PERGETTI. — New Edition of a 
WK Collection of SHORT PROGRESSIVE VOCALIZZOS 
for MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE, to be had at R. W. Ollivier’s, 
19, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly.—The above have met with great 
success, and have been reprinted in Austria, Germany, Holland, 
and Beigium. 








ORATORIOS.—IMPERIAL OCTAVOS. 

OBERT COCKS & COS STANDARD 
OCTAVO EDITIONS (The People’s Editions) of the ORA- 
TORIOS, &c.— Messiah, 68. 6d. ; The Creation, 4s. 6d. ; aud Samson, 
by Dr. Clarke, 6s._ Israel in Egypt, and Alexander's Feast, just 
ready for issue. Judas Maccabeus, and the rest of the series, in 
active preparation. The whole ayranged by JOHN BISHOP, of 
Cheltenham. These editions have been by some humourist or other 
called imitations, The public are invited to compare the imitations 

with the so-called originals and to decide and choose accordingly. 
London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, Music 

Publishers (by special appointment) to the Queen. 


FIFTY-SIX GLEES, MADRIGALS, &c. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’"S HANDBOOK of 
GLEES, PART-SONGS, MADRIGALS, &e. Edited by 
JOSEPH WARREN. Quarto, fifty numbers, 2d. each ; or in one 
volume, bound in cloth, 88. Besides the elegance of the selection, 
and the great number of original copyright pieces contained in it, 
this work is universally preferred to others of the same class, on 
aecount of its convenient size and its large clear type. F 
London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, Publishers 
to the Queen. Specimens pages gratis and postage free. 





ONNIE BESSIE GRAY, the New Scotch 
Ballad, sung by Miss Poole; Kitty Tyrrell, the new Irish 
Ballad, sung by Mr. Genge and by Mr. Leffler, 28. each, post free. 
Which are the two most successful songs of the season? Unques- 
tionably, Bonnie Bessie Gray and Kitty Tyrrell. By the Author 
and Composer of ‘Jeannette and Jeannot.’ The sale of these 

songs is already counted by thousands. 

London: Charles Jeffreys, 21, Soho-square. 








MESSIAH.—4s. 


OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 

TION.—Hanve’s MESSIAH, bound, 48—Also, folio, 102. ; 

folio, bound, 128. 6d.—Full Score (Walsh’s), 258.—Sep. Vocal Parts, 

folio, each 2s. 6d.; Ditto, 8vo.each 1s. 6d.—Urchestral Parts and 
every Song and Chorus singly. 





CREATION. —3s. 


OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 

TION.—Haypn’s CREATION, bound, 2s.—Also, folio, 12s.; 

folio, bound, 148, 6d.—Sep. Vocal Parts, folio, each 18. 9d.—Orches- 
tral Parts and every Song and Chorus singly, 


JUDAS MACCAB-EUS.—4s. 


OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 

TION.—Hanpeu’s JUDAS MACCABAZUS, bound, 4a— 

Also, folio, sewed, 158.; folio, bound, 17s, 6d.—Full Score (Walsh’s) 

25a.—Sep. Vocal Parts, folio, each, 28. 7d.; Ditto, 8vo. each, 1s, 6d.— 
Orchestral Parts and every Song and Chorus singly. 


SAMSON.— 4s. 
OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 


TION. — Ilanpec’s SAMSON, bound, 4s. — Also, folio, 
sewed, 15s.; folio, bound, 178. 6¢d.—Sep. Vocal Parts, folio, each, 2s.; 
Ditto, svo. each, 1s. 6d.—Orchestral Parts and every Song and 
Chorus singly. 


OVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES.— 
Every CHORUS from all the 22 Oratorios, is printed singly, 
at lid., 3d., 44d., or 6d. complete. 
Novello, London and New York. 


ERMAN.—SUCH IS LIFE. A Poem in the 
German Language. By Dr. E. HAUSMANN, late Professor 
at University College, London. With an English Verbal line for 
line ‘Translation by the Author. Price One Shilling; gilt edges, 
One Shilling and Sixpence. 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand; C. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street; Tallant & 
Allen, Warwick-square. 


HE ENGLISH BIBLE: containing the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, according to the Authorized 
Version : newly divided into Paragraphs ; with concise Introduc- 
tions to the several Books ; and with Maps and Notes illustrative 
of the Chronology, History, and ener y of the Holy Scriptures ; 
containing also the most remarkable Variations of the Ancient 

Versions, and the chief results of Modern Criticism. 
Parts I. & IL. La 4to. (38. 6d. each), containing GENESIS, 

EXODUS, and LEVITICUS. 
Blackader & Co. 13, Paternoster-row. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
Nearly ready, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 

HE HISTORY of BRITISH GUIANA: 

comprising a GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the COLONY, 

a NAKRATIVE of some of the PRINCIPAL EVENTS from the 

Earliest Period of its Discovery to the Present Time ; together 

with an Account of the Climate, Geology, Staple Products, and 
Natural History. 

By HENRY G. DALTON, M.D. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


TWELFTH Thousand (Revised), price 1s, 


HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 
BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the MACHINERY 
and PROCESSES employed to obtain the RETURNS; alsoan 
Appendix of Tables of Reference. 
By EDWARD CHESHIRE, F.S.8. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 























*x* Sold by all Booksellers ; and at all the Railway Stations, 





CF es. 18,54 


This day, to be had at ail the Libraries, 


AGNES VALMAR: A NOVEL. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A VISIT to PORTUGAL and 
MADEIRA. 


By the LADY EMMELINE STUART 
WORTLEY. 


| 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
| PURPLE TINTS of PARIS: 
CHARACTER and MANNERS jn the 
NEW EMPIRE. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 


Author of ‘Two Years’ Residence in a Levanti 
(In a few days. Family,’ &e. Un @ few days 


London: Cuapman & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Forty-second Edition. 12mo. price 6s. strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF 
ROME. 


12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 





Thirtieth Edition. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. 


Twenty-sixth Edition. 12mo. price 5s, 6d. strongly bound in roan. 
No Editions of these works are genuine except they have the name of the Publishers, WuiTTakerR & Co. on the title-page. 


WuittaKer & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE ENGLISH 
STUDENT. 


Now ready, a New Edition, carefully corrected and revised, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 24s. cloth, of 


FLUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 


With great Additions and Improvements, by C. A, FEILING, German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of German at the London Universty College ; 
and JOUN OXENFORD, Esq. 


It is very desirable that parties wishing to have this work should be particular in specifying the New Loypoy 
Epit10N, as there are two other editions bearingjthe name of Fiiigel; the one more bulky and much dearer, the other 
smaller and somewhat cheaper, though both are greatly inferior in utility for the English student, having been compiled 
without English assistance, and for the use, especially, of German students. An explanatory description of the difference 
between the various editions will be found in the Preface to the New London Edition, which may be had, gratis, in a 
separate form, by application to either of the Publishers. 


Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Younger Students, 
Travellers, &c. By J. ONENFORD and C. A. FEILING. Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d, strongly bound. 
London: WuittakER & Co.; DuLau & Co.; and D. Nur. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. elegantly bound in blue cloth, 


GRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 


Illustrated on every page, by BirkeT Foster, GEoRGE Tuomas, and a Lapy. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 

“‘ Here is yet another illustrated edition of, perhaps, for its length the best illustrated and the best known poem in 
our language. It is neatly printed on the richest of paper, the volume delicately made up, and is altogether well propor- 
tioned and attractive. The wood engraving is of the best quality, and anything more clear, bright, delicate, and powerful 
than ‘ This neglected spot,’ by Mr. Bolton, does not occur to us.’’"—Athen@um, 

“ © Gray’s Elegy,’ illustrated by B. Foster, George Thomas, and ‘a Lady,’ is decidedly the book of books before us. 
Beautifully printed in the old type that has lately become so fashionable, bound elegantly, and above all illustrated by 
drawings, for the merits of which the names we have quoted will be a sufficient guarantee. It is almost invidious to 
specify any of these engravings, so beautiful is the execution of them all.”"—Jllustrated London News. 

“For variety, beauty, and novelty of illustration, no Christmas book of late years has equalled thi piring pre- 
sent. Altogether, ‘Gray’s Elegy’ is nobly honoured in this edition, and the public will thank Mr, Cundall for thus gilding 
refined gold at so moderate a cost to those who would possess a specimen.” —The Critic. ’ 

‘« If any one needed a stimulus to read one of the most perfect of the smaller poems in our language, he would find it 
here. This edition of ‘Gray’s Elegy’ is printed on the most delicate paper, inclosed in the most luxurious binding, an! 
ornamented with exquisite illustrations.”—Daily News. z 

‘* Another charmingly illustrated poem, in which the most delightful designs are supplied by Mr. Birket Foster, 18 
Mr. Cundall’s edition of Gray’s immortal ‘ Elegy.’ A nicer little gift-book could hardly be imagined.” —Examiner. 

“ The most exquisite of the poems of Gray was never more beautifully illustrated than in the volume before us. Itis 
altogether a very pretty book.”—Guardian, 


Published for Josepu CunDALL, by Sampson Low & Son, 47, Ludgate-hill. 
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Just published, in feap, Svo. price 48. 


Veer and CHRISTIANITY : a Vindication 


the Truth of the Chsistion Religion, grounded on the His- 


torical Verity of the Life of Ch 


By Rev. WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the GOSPEL 
according to ST. LUKE, on definite Rules of Trai 
on, and an English. version of the same. By HERMAN H BI N- 
werreR, Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed 
jp Ancient Greek Manuscripts.” 
eae & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 








This ———~"‘This day, a 2nd edition, price 2a. 6d. clo’ 

ISHOP COLENSO’S VILLAGE SERMONS. 
B Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell, 186, 
Teebetrect 
just out, new and gentgess  efitions Ser for soutien, 38. 6d. with 

E PORQUET'S HISTOIRE DE NAPO- 
D LEON L., Dupereur é des Francais. Also, La France telle 
celle est, 38. 6d —Voyage de Six Semaines en France, 38. 6d.— 
Histoire de France, 4 





38, 6d. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co Co. 


Just out, French in a Month.—The 36th edition, 38. 6d. boards, 


E PORQUET'S TRESOR, for Turning Eng- 
=» into French at Sight; Secrétaire for ditto, 38. 6d.— 
38, 6d. ie AEROONEY, 28, 6d.—First Reading” Book, 


mary, 
so=Dictionary, 5 : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





London 
A List of 40 other we orks for Italian, Freuch, and German, by 
thesame Author, may be had. 





Just published, No. 2, to be continued Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
HE AUTOGRAPH MISCELLANY. A 
Collection of interesting Letters of eminent and distinguished 
Characters; with curious Public and Historical Documents, 
English and Foreign, executed in Lithograph Fac-simile, with 
descriptive Letter-press. Selected from the British Museum, and 
fom other sources, public and private. 
london: Thomas Harrison, 5, Pall Mall; and Netherclift & 
Durlacher, Lithographers aud Printers, 18, Brewer-street, Golden- 
square. 
peiron in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Bitoni 


& Preface, Notes, and fesrementeny Remarks, by 
CAZENOVE. Price 3s. 


— Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 








w ready, ina single volume, post 8vo. 
HE LUSIAD of LUIS DE CAMOENS, 
closely translated, with Portrait of the Poct, Compendium 
fhis Life, Index to the principal Passages of the Poem, View of 
the Fountain of Tears, Marginal and anvexed. Notes, VUriginal and 


Select. 
By LIEUT.-COL. SIR T. LIVINGSTONE MITCHELL. 
7. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street. 


POURRIER'S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
—Easy Lessons, 18,—Little Model Book, 1s. 9d.—The Model 
Book, or 100 Lessons, 98.—Grammar, 5s. 6d.—J uvenile ditto, 2. 6d. 
—Prench as Spoken, 1s.—Paris—Familar Dialogues, 2s. 6d.—J aco- 
tot’s Method Explained, 1s. 


Simpkin & Co.; Nutt; and all Booksellers. 





In 7 vols. 8vo. price 31. 138. 6d. boards, 
ISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Acces- 
sion of George III. to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
a Edition. By the Rev. T. 8. HUGHES, B.D. Canon of Peter- 
roug 
This work is completed in seven volumes to range in size with 
the various octavo editions of Hume and Smollett. It forms a con- 
tinuation to the present time,and enables the possessors of those 
éditions to render their libraries more perfect by the addition ofa 
frithful record of an eventful period, particularly interesting to 
the present generation. 
Also, in 21 volumes, uniform with Scott, Byron, &c. with 80 Plates, 


VALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE and UNI- 


FORM HISTORY of EBGLAED. By HUME, SMOLLETT, 
wd HUGHES. Wit ha Continuation from the Reign of 
George LI. by the Rev. T. 8S. HUGHES, B. 


London: George Bell, 186, F leet street. 


SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. By Georcse 
COMBE. 2 vols. 8yo. 158, Sth edition, revised by JAMES 


“Landon Edinburgh 
inburgh: 





London: Longman & Co.; and Simpkin & Co. 
Maclachlan & Co, 





Just published, inl vol. ‘12mo. cloth, Price 38. 6d. 
[aE LAW of the LOVE of GOD in the 
first Four Commandments. An Essay. 
By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L. 
dead Master of Winchester College. 
— . D. Nutt, W V inchester, and 270, 0, Strand, London. — 


In 12mo. 6th Edition, much improved, price 9. 
PE BEST METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH and INVIGORATING LIFE. Embracing all 
{le most approved Principles of Health and Longevity, and prov- 
bs also the remarkable Power of proper Food, Wine, Air, Exer- 
ise, Water, &c. in the Cure of obstinate Chronic Diseases. With 
ies By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Member of the Royal College 
Surgeons of England. 
with most useful and rational work of the kind we have met 
“Pract It is altogether an admirable Code of Health.”—Atlas. 
ul eee and highly interesting.”—Literary Gazelte. ‘Men of 
thei bits will derive information from it, calculated to increase 
“ aunfort and extend their days.”--Edinburgh Observer. 
ten ished by Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-court ; and Tegg 
*. Queen-street, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 





JACKSONIAN PRIZE TREATISE OF THE ROYAL 
oe OF SURGEONS. 
published, with Plates, 8vo, 103, 
STRICT UIE of the URETHRA, its Pathology 
Sage Tes atment. By HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S. M.B., 
ve Surge Marylebone and Blenheim Dispensaries ; formerly 
. rm oer to University —, Hospital. 
inp aaa “nate essay fer ig, Be points connected with the 
“An nd isease in question.”— Medical Times and Gazette. 


ellent summary of all that is known relating to stric- 
ue of the urethra and its treatment.” “ 


. Association Medical Journal. 
Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, ; 








Now ready, price 242. 
} a acta) Po 3 BRITANN VICA 2 | 
Vols. L., IL, IIL. and IV. | 
| 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1838, 
Vicrorma LIFE OFFICE, 18, Kine WiLLIAM- 
REET, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 


The business of the Company embraces 
(Home or Foreign) ted d with Life Son anion of siete 


Loans continue to be made to ‘Aasurers on ersona! 
| Security; also on Precholde TEKKEN and Life oes Sop . 


ILLIAM RATRAY, pr 
A the Agency vot this. Lan my) in the various Goons of England ONT 7 
The owed is highly winner " ANNUITIES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
nite my of Ui Asgctation foe the Ents Ay dl | EX GIN EERS’, MASON Ic, and UNIVERSAL 
ssurances of every kind, and of immediate, deferred and in- " 
creasing —-T upon & new principle.—For detailed Pro- | London. MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 345, Strand, 
— of Annuities admitted to participation in the Profits, 


oO Pall ply. \y to 
, Pall Mall, London. __W. BRIDGES, Secretary. Policy Stamps Pe aid by the Society. 
P 


-  §PECIAL NOTICE. St canis ate Snes and Agents on the 
gc OTTISH EQU TTABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE | steduction of bastases 
ASSU CE socl ° 


ANTHONY PECK, M.A., Assistant Actuary. 
Eprxeuren,... 26, St. Andrew-square. 


. AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
_ see Sat, Dieagepoeiaees. F ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

To SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, PROPOSALS 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD Orrick, OR AT ANY OF THE CAP. rizal spe ‘ 
Society’s AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE 1ST Marcu. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist Marcu, 1854, witt 
RECEIVE Six Years’ ADDITIONS AT THE ALLOCATION aT Ist 


Marcu, 1859. 
Bont. »paRIstrs. a. 


Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 


GENCY.—The DIRECTORS of the MITRE 
\ WIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 


























William Butterworth Boy Ba: ley, E 
John Fuller, Esq. Depry oe 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. dward Lee, Esq. 


LAY, Secret Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, 
- oO Agent. Major Henderson. or Turner. 
126, Bishopsgate-street, Feb. 1, 1854." C. H. Latouche, Esq. 


Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
eos who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 





INSTITUTED 1831. 
Qcorrisi EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 


‘ofit Scale. 
OCIETY, End tsand A gran 
Incorporated by Royal charters, and Special Act of Parliament. | ne ry BIANC SH. ecgnien 
Head Oftice—EDIN BURGH, 26, St. Aupanw 8 Square, The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
Manager—KOBERKT CHRISTIE, E and Bombay. 


LON DON—126, SC aatenenpaianen Compa. be Tables of Rots. both English and Indian, can be had on 
GLASGOW —103, St. VINCENT-STREET. 


application at the Offi 
JOHN CAZENOVE, | Secretary. 


| MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1, OLD oot LONDON. 


Ls 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, E 
WILLIAM kK. ROBINS ONE frat "Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scace or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found of 
a very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four-Firtus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned vd 
Policies every Sifth year,aud may be applied to increase the su 
insured, to an immediate payment in are, or to the reduction and 
ultimate axtinetion # future Frepiams. 1h ahem 

ater Ne-Tuikp of the Premium on Insurances o! and upwa 
The Profits are Ascertained and Divided Triennially amongst for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon thet Policy; 
Policies of more than Five Years’ Duration. | to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors will lend sums 0 
The Annual Revenue is upwards of 140,002, 50l. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
The ee of Assurances in Force is upwards of 4,000,000. Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
sterlin equate vi 

The Amount Paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members “Geos RITY, a who effect Insurances with this Com 

“The Tots WOOL, sterling. 


rotected by its 8 Capit: f 750,000, of which near) 
a Tots otal Amount of Vested Additions Allocated to Policies | Mao, woul, is eclel ee ow ri pt by Members of Mut 
exceeds 600. ome 

The ‘Accumulated Fund is upwards of 760,000. The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
oh — to Members to the Extent of the Office Value of | the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be sare bp the following 

eir Policies. statement :— 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all infor- On “the 3ist_ October, the sums Aasenet, 
matien may be had on application at any of the Society's Offices, in | including Bonus added, amounted to ..... 
Town or Country. | 
. Bost. . CHRISTIE, Manager. } 
WM. FIN | 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY is an Institution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision 
for Families. It was established in the z ar 1831, upon the 

rinciple of MUTUAL CONTRIBU TION, the Surplus or Profit 
Pain wholl Nepae ¥ among the Members; and the Additions 
which have been made to Policies at the Periodical Investigations 
of the Society afford satisfactory evidence of the “Ans 5 oapertty of the 
Institution, and the great advantages derived Members. 
The following Examples exhibit the Additions Ad made :— 
A Policy for 1,000/., opened in 1832, is now increased to 1,5082. 98, 4d, 
A Policy for 1,004, opened in 1536, is now increased to 1,071. 188. 1d, 
A Policy for1, v00d. , opened in 1840, is now increased to 1,2971. 158.7: 








y are 


. £2,500,000 
seco ecesesecoccs 800,000 


And the Annual Income from the same source,to 109,000 
jaounen, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduce 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


UNITED KINCDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


The Premium Fund to more than 
NLAY, Secretary. 


W. COOK, Agent, 


December, 1853. 126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 





Honorary Presidents. 
Lord Elphinstone. 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
William Campbell, Esq., of Tillichewan. 


Earl of Courtown. 
Earl Leven and Melville. 
Earl of Norbury. 
Viscount Falkland. 
London Board. 

Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. F.S.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

A. H. Macdougall, Esq. 


Medical Officer. 
Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D., 8, Bennett-street, St. Jamess. 


Hi. Blair Avarne, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resident. 
Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. 


F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
Thomas Thorby, Esq. F.S.A. 





THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS to 3lst DECEMBER, 1854, will be DECLARED in 1855. ALL PAR- 
TIES DESIROUS of PARTICIPATING THEREIN SHOU LD’ MAKE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION. 
The following note of additions to Policies at the two previous Divisions of Profits is extracted from the Company's 
books. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 1847, is as f follows:— 








Sum Time Sum added to Sam added to Sum pay: yehio 
Amaned. Assured. Policy in 1841. | Policy in 1848. at Death. 
- 
£. Be 4 «ee & . oo» & 
5,0) 13 yrs. 10 mts. 683 G6 8 787 10 #O 6,470 16 8 
*); 7 years. scbheks 157 10 0 1,157 10 0 
___ 500 1 year. ceccce 11 5 60 ll 5 0O 











* EXaMPLE.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person aged 30 took out a policy for 1, 000/., the annual pay- 
ment for which is 24/. 1s, 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 168/. 11s. 8d.; but, the profits being "9h per cent. per 
annum on the sum insured (which is 22/, 10s. per annum for each 1,000/.), he had 157/. 10s. added to the Policy, almost as 
much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 
when the insurance is for life. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Py 








Every injormation will be afforded on app o the Resident Director. 


226 bial 


THE ATHENAUM 





& I. ERAT, Patent Harp Manufacturers, | ] 

23, Berners-street, Oxford-street, beg ni inform the Nobility, 
Gentry, ‘and the Public that they are now anatciesing a light 
dl a small-sized, deckiomevemens HARP, strongly 
the faculty for _ use of young ladies and those 

of Of delicate ie heal the la: hetng found much too heavy for 
— P "A large assortment of Instruments, H and 
‘ianofortes for case or hire on moderate terms. Herve! 7 
taken in exchange. Repairs of all kinds eponated. he Suspen- 
Gent i Board, as invented by I. & I. Erat oN C. Bochsa ; 
see h Ret St SIX WEEKS’ INSTRUCTION for the HARP. 
) tt cauanel to. Strings and every requisite always on hand. 


FD TAMONDS, PEARLS, and all PRECIOUS 
STONES PURCHASED, at their full value, at Messrs. 
a & SONS, Manufacturing Jewellers, 32, South Audley- 
26, New Bond-street, where an extensive assortment of 
s is always in stock, at 25 per cent. 
ing manufactured on their own 








a of the newest desi 
pel than other houses, 


Society of ARTS PRIZE SHILLING BOX 
of WATER COLOURS, en by H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
to be had of the successful co: petitor, JOSHUA ROGERS, 133, 
Bunhill. -row, Finsbury. None | are genuine except the aa his 
address, and a fac-simile of the medal on the lid of the box. Seut 
by post on receipt of 1s. ye - —— . R.’s unrivalled Drawin; 
Pencils. nine shades, all 2d. each, or 1s. 9d. per dozen; anc 
ey ey a hy ~+t-ts of every other requisite 
of the Fine A 


Cr paintee ot TROUPEAU, original Inventor and 
Patentee of the DIURNAL DAY- LIGHT REFLECTORS, 
to Her Majesty, begs leave 
om a the public of the great utility of his invention to light up 
dark aioe and the great advantage derived therefrom at this 
time by the Public Offices an  Manufactories in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Stockport. shton, Staly-Bridge, &c. &c., 
as well as private houses. At the same time he thinks it a duty 
teonnabenl wpen him to inform the public that M. Chappuis, of 10, 
St. Mary-Axe, the Patentee of the Myriastractic Reflectors, his 
ex-Agent, not having satisfied the judgment of the Court of a 
chequer, issued an attachment m gaged — on the 12th of last 
ny and on the. 19th he was put in p 
FICE, No. 22, MIDDLE-ROW, *LOLBORN, LONDON, 














ITHOGRAPH Y.—Messrs. DAY & SON, 
TAthegraphers, Ss the Queen, having built suitable and most 
extensive premises. er and more appropriate than any other 
establishment in aes world, are now a to carry out with 
r ection and d all those 

her branches of Artistic Lithograp! hy vier which oor have so 
a been pre-eminent. Colour-printing, as perfected by them, is 
ndered aoa from the rapidity and economy with which’ it 
of illustration, either fac-similes of 
ikewise to the production of pattern- 
‘very description of Engineering Drawing, 
all kinds o' work d for pro- 
Trsous or the trade, with a rapidity and superiority of 
style hitherto given.—17, Gate-street, 

Lincoin’s Inn-fields. 


HEAP GERMAN CHEMICAL APPA- 
ATUS, according to Professor Stockhardt, forming a 
thorough working laboratory, of best material, and sufficient size 
for analytical or amusing experiments, and adapted to any work 
on the su Packed safely in a case for railway, 268.; smaller, 
KSON & TOWNSON, 89, Bishopsgate Within. 

Illustrated Lists, &c. free, on application by letter. 


CIENTIFIC RECREATION for YOUTH. —~— 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, by meansof STATHAM’S 
CHEMICAL CABINETS and PORTABLE a, 
5a. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. 6d., 218., 318. 6d., 428., 638. and upwards. Book o 
Experiments, 6d. * Tilustrated Descriptive Catalogue’ Bt, 
one stamp.— William E. Statham, Operative Chemist, 
o, Rothertield sireok Islington, London ; and of Chemists and 
Opticians everywhere. 

















VIVE GUINEAS.—Mr. Wn. H. HALSE, the | 


Medical Se ute of 22, yt uare, London, informs 
his friends that his FIVB-GUINEA APPARATUSES are now 
ee —Send two postage stamps for his Pamphiet on Medical 
jalvanism. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES. ~~; Lenses give, correct defi- 
es am centre and margin of the picture, and have their 








ane ay eee Jurors p. 274. = 
mses for Portraiture having the greatest 
a. T. yet . ekeesn. by Some the coincidence ofthe chemi- 
cal, actinic and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 
“Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 


perfect up to the edge.” 
sent upon application. 


” 














CFes. 18, °54 
——__* 


‘DENT, 61, Strand, and 33 and 34, Ro 

. Exchange, Clockmaker, by Appointment ¢ Ay" ott val 
Prince Albert, sule suecessor to the late E. he Queen and 
rents and business at the above shops, and the Clock wok and @ Consett 


construct “aq Watches, Astronomical 
construction, Dipleidoscopes an 
er Majesty's Yacht. - ips’ Compasses 


WATHERSTON : and BROGDEN 


AUTION blic inst 
and POLISHED ZANG GOLD CHAIRS extend og GLE 
he present day, under the titles rk “Pure Gold” oon e forth 
Gold, and to call attention to the GENUINE GOLD CHA 
made from their own ingots, and sold, by troy weight, at its Aix, 





or realizable value, with the workmanshi ; bullion 
MANUFAC TUKERS’ PRICES. The ost ol ranteed SALE 


purchased at the price charged-the| workmanship, according to 
e ve assort. 


the sim licity or intricacy of the pattern. tensi: 
Patataly i haNMigeESHREEE Canes RE 
binkot wy EET, Covent en. Esta. 





INE-ART MANUFACTURE. ELKrvoroy 
& Co. hoe egg ed solicit the attention of ee Nobili 
Gentry, Amateurs, A and others interested in the ad ay, 
ya of veg Art-Manulacture to | increasing © 
° uettes, Vases, &c. 
Buen, ne Sola =, & Y + is exclusively by them i 


aletiong 
e Antique and select Works of Modent 


ists. 
‘ise to their Artistic and Decorative Pla 
gS 
ese productions were honou at the late Gret Exhibition 
by an award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and btained at 
of the Establishments— a wether 
22, REGENT-STREET, . 
is MOORGATESTRERT, | LONDON, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS 
Buyers of the above AE requested before fina 

to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTONS SHOW-ROOMS: 3p qe 
street (corner of Newman-~ a Nos 1 and2, Hewmen aan, 
and 5, Perry’s-place. a are thelargest | - the world, aud estan 
such an assortment of FENDERS, STO . RANGES, FIRE 
IRONS, and GENERAL LRONMONGERY" as cannot be | 
proached elsew here, either for variet ppevelly. beauty of d 
or of work ight stoves, with by 











Jatalogues 
____ A. Roas, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn, 
HOTOGRAPHY.—A Complete Set of Appa- 
ratus for 41. 4s.; comprising an Expanding Cmemn with 
warranted double Achromatic adjusting Lenses,a Portable Tripod 
po I ee Frame, Levelling Stand, and Bath with | Dipper, 
PORTRAIT LENSES, of Double Reena combination, 
with ae eciuevmens, for size 44 by 34, 10. 12s. 6d. 

= ore PE LENSES, with Rack adjustment, 25s. 

mie A for Views or Portraits of the first quality, at 
ba 

ally low Ras. of f the best construction, together with —_ article 
onuaae in the practice of Photography, at moderate ch — 

A Guide to the Practice of this interesting Art, 1s. y post, 
free, 18. 6d. 

rg ues by post, free, upon application. 

At C. Baxer’s Optical Instrument Warehouse, 244, High Hol- 
horn. (onnasite Dav & Martin’s). Established 1765. 

STEREOSCOPES. 
LAND & LONG, 153, FLEET-STREET, 

OPTICIANS and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, invite attention to ror stock of STEKREOSCOPES of 
all kinds, and in various materials ; also, to their New and exten- 
sive assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES for the same, in 
DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and TRANSPARENT AL- 
BUMEN PICTURES on GLASS, ‘including Views of London, 
Paris, the Rhine, Windsor, &c. These Pictures, for of 
detail and truth in the representation of natural objects are unri- 
valled. 

WHEATSTONE’S REFLECTING STEREOSCOPES, adapted 
for the exhibition of large views. Pictures for the same in great 
aaa 

LAND & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 

tye Peantieg Explanation of the Phenomena’ seut on appli- 
cation. 

OLLODION PORTRAITS and VIEWS, 
obtained with the greatest ease and certainty, ee, using 
BLAND & LONG'S preparation of SOLUBLE coTT Cer- 


tainty of EF a. of action over a lengthened period, combined 
with the most faithful rendering of the half-tones, constitute this 
a most valuable agent in the hands of the Photographer. 
Albumenized Paper, for printing from glass aud paper mepatives, 
giving a minuteness of detail unattained by any other met 
per quire. 
Waxed and eae Papers of tried quality. 
Instruction in the —— 
Bianyp & Lone, Opticians and Photographical Instrument 
Makers, and i Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
* Catalogues sent on application. 


YLO- JODIDE OF SILVER, exclusively used 
at all the Photographic Establishments. — The superiority 

of this preparation is now universally acknowledged. 
nials from the best Photographers and principal scientific men of 
the day, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pictures, 
combined = the greatest ree of antes nalle where 





ETEOROLOGY.—Necrett1 & ZAmMBRA’s 
PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEQRETTI & 
Z AM iis A beg to inform Scientific Gentlemen ae their PATENT 
MAXIMUM THERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 
ow Opticians in _— and Country. As it is apt See that inter- 
en en" iiperege e above Invention, 
TI < a A beg to submit the following 
letter received Hs them | nm ; , ak Rr, Esq., of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in constant 
use for nearly twelve ‘months :— 
oe Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day,I have no 
hesitation in Contvaning the opinion expressed to you in my note 


aq . the two soluti way be had at Wholesale 
price in euparate Bottles, in which state it may be kept for years, 
exportedtoanyclimate. Full penetene for use. 
Caution.—Each Bottle is stamped with a Red Label bearin «~ 
name, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, 
counterfeit which is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for REMovING all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC ST. AINS. The genuine is made only by the 
inventor, and is secured = tha red label bearing this signature 
and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, CHEMIST, 10, PALL 
MALL, Manufacturer m pure Photographic Chemicals : and may 
be procured of all respes Chemists, in ep at 18, 28., and 
38. 6d. each, through Messrs. Edw Paul's’ Church- 
x ard; i. and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, ioe. street, Wholesale 

gents. 





of April the Ley op your new Maximum Ther 
since that time t strument has been in use, and generally 
received by the observers of the British Meteorological Society, 
whose opinion coincides with my own,—Vviz. . that -- is infinitely 
better _— any in previous use.—I am, ( 
servan’ 
“ Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, mee ay 

To be had of snest Goliaipas.ce of the tors and Patent 
Neorert:1 & ZamBra, Meteorological pont Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, London. 


THE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECT AOLES, Po aye to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SMEE TER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EY ES from the selection of improper Glasses, 
and is yy employed by 
np & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


O ALL WHO VALUE THEIR SIGHT.— 

at, YOULE, Optical Seales and Practical Optician to 

H.M. Board of Customs and the Hon. East India Company, 83, 

Leadenhall-street—SPECTA CLES" Denctionlly adapted to every 

imperfect sight ; Cataract Glasses carefully suited to persons whose 

7 have been operated upon.—Established upwards of Forty 
ears. 





= Ceamenn” 

















HE ROYAL .EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 

the size of a pee to discern minute objects ata distance of 
from four to five a which is ‘found to be invaluable for 
KEEPERS” Fm agg Regge y og GENTLEMEN, andGAME- 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 
TrewseL & MORGAN’S MANU- 
CTORY, 24 and 25, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 
A mae Ottewill’s Registered gang | Folding Camera, 
adapted for Landscapes or Portrai A. Ross, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, Photographic Institution, Bond- 
street, and at the Manufactory as above ; where every aa ome 


ornaments and two sets of bars, 2l. 14s. “ SL 10a. ; ditto with ormolu 
pene wry ond two sets of bars, : 5l. 108, to 122, 128. ; Bronzed Fen 
d . from 78. to 3l. ; Steel Fenders from : 15a, 

to 61. ; ditto. with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. 58. to TL. Ta. 5 
Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4l. 4a. Sylvester and all other 
Patent Stoves, with aiken hearth Plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges: 

Firstly—From the frequency and extent of} his purchases; and 

Secondly— From those purchases being made exclusively for cash, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago by 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process 
of Messrs. Elkington & Co. is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. read or 

Fiddle Brunswick King’s 





— — Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen . 268. .. 32% 
Dessert Forks ,, 40a, .. 46a. 
Dessert _* ps 4a, 4. (48s. 
Table For 56a...) Gla. 
588... G6e. 





Tab) Spoons 
and Coffee 





Tea Sets, &e.. at p 
prices. All kinds of be-gistine done by the patent process, 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. =e 
Table Spoons and Forks, a aan, ber o- 128. ., 288. 
Dessert — and —_ anon ea ae ose 
Tea ditt eon & . WR « Bm 


UTLERY WARRANTED. —The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’ Sel ae that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 3+ineh 
ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 11s, per dozen; 
Desserts to match, 108,; if to balance, 1s. per dozen extra; Carvers, 
4s. per pair ; larger sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 26s. per dozen ; extra fine, 
ivory, 328.; if = silver ferrules, 37s. to Sneak: white bone Table 
Knives, 78. 6d. per dozen; Desserts, 5s, 6d.; Carvers, 28. 3d. per pair; 
ae horn Table Knives, 7s. 4d. per do: ozen ; Desserts, 68. ; Carvers, 
black wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 6s. 
Table’ Steels, from 1s. ea! he largest stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. Also,a large assortment of Razors, 
Penknives, Scissors, &c. of the best quality. 


WILLIAM §S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
(all communicating), pon of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FU HING IRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel silver, Phred nd Japanned Wares, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads),so ‘and classified that purchasers 
may easily on “ once make th a - 

E (per post) free. The money 








of Cameras, Slides, and Tripods may be had.—The Trade 


MPROVEMENT IN COLLODION.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, by a new 
mate of lodizing, rendered their *Collodion equal, the hey may say 
ty in sensitiveness and ny nl producing aualitis to every 
hitherto published:-the keeping pro, 4 and appreciation 

of haif tints, for Which their manufacture has been esteemed, are 





Pure Chemicals, and every requirement for the Prac- 
tice of Photograi may inetraction in the Art. 
THE Col LODION and POSITIVE Rae PROCESS, by 
J. B. HOCKIN. Price la. ; 7 post, 1s. 2d. 


Sire: Kc. APSLEY PELLATT 
& Co, (late Pellatt & Green) have always on show at their 
Giass Manufactory, Holland-street, eee are, Ay largest assort- 

ment in London of CUT-GLASS CHANDELIERS, both for Gas 
and Candles, of every variety of style, size, one oN These are 
manufactured only from their own Glass, which, from its highly 
refractive power, is so superior to the Foreign Glass now frequently 
used. ‘Pheir Show-rooms contain, al; n immense variety of every 
description of Table-glass, China, toneware of the very first 














1. 10a. sent free.—TELESCOPES. Anew and | quality. Hotel and Tavern- beep upplied at the lowest trade 
oss important ehh = in sme gir ingsuch | Price. 
pea raor jet owe at some, inche: ith a tra > . . Tw Ay ‘ ‘T.) 
piece, mi er ratcstie Senttete Msank Sabasne tine oa SLEKS’ ABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
Dlesitars. They cuperente every other kind, and are of all LUSTRBS, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
} ar for the ket, 8 Military purposes, &c.— | nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Es = 





Opera and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers ; aminute 
object can be clearly seen from 10 to 12 miles distant.—Invyaluable 
hewly-inven tacles. Invisible and all kinds - 

essrs. 8. 


P pec 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.—M 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and A 


blished 1807. Richly cut and a raved Decanters in reese 

Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Orystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
1 Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 





Aurists, 39, Al street, 


Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 








with despatch. 





returned f fore x. yarucle not pono oa of. 
T (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 and 


2, NEWMANSTREET 5 and 4 and 5, PERRY'S-PLACE. 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS ?—Great 

Saving and Good for the Animal.—Oat Bruisers, 22 18. 

and 4J. 5s. 6d; Chaff Cutters, 1. 7s. 6d. and 21. 198. 6d.—Many Wa 
LAKE & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. 








HAFF-CUTTERS, of the best workmanship, 

258.; Two-Knifed Chaff Engines, from 638.; — o al 
and | 8, from 458,—W ILLIAM Dray & Co., 4 _—" 

, Swan-lane, Upper Thames-street, 


MPORTANT to HOUSEWIVES.—CREWSS 
RINSING LIQUID.—Every Lady in the lend. bees ae 4 
of paving the g- of all kinds of Fabrics = 
washing, should ruct her servants and jaundress otha 
CREWSS RINSING LIQUID. It effectually prevents 0 | 
in every description of material from running 1n washing, 
—— ——— and permanence to the most ordinary ™* 
and fugitive colours. 

e Proprietor is certain that when this article is once used, 
washing will not be conducted without it. Its cost is trifling ; 
twenty drops of the Liquid are sufficient for one alles of rinsing 
water. The trouble and vexation yt will be ve mY fo Liquid 
need not be picked to pieces before being washed, for the - 
er their drying clean and uniform in colour, under 


umstances. 
“Sold in ret at 6d. and 9d. each, by all Chemists and Oilmea 
a — ~~ —<— ial Wharf, Mile-End, Londen. 
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QAFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
S pATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat begs, are 
safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
fell oe ng. not liable to get out of order, and the 
we place them within the reach es at classes. = 


books, &c. from fire and Sake mal rier & ‘Sone 57, St. 


d, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar 
fb chaprarl and ‘Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


ee, onan 

0 CHARGE for STAMPING NOTE PAPER 
ENVELOPES, at Seem weens, 75, New Bond- 
greet, —Self- -sealing Envelopes, 6d. per 100, —Cream-laid Note- 
5 quires for 6d. ; large oo —. 5 quires for 1s.— Best seal- 
me! Mh ame ape ia—Card Plate engraved for 2s. 6d.—100 best 
Cards meted f ‘or Mme ba Cases, Writing and Travelling 

we. be, at istkwood's, 75, New Bond-street. 


BETH.—Mr. FRANK THOMAS (formerly 
T ee 1 assistant and designer to the late W Mogge- 
To to ie os amily) has REMOVED —— 

d the Old Kent-road, to 332, Ox: reet, corn 
Pe eircUs, where he continnes to fix ariiteiet teeth on all the 
ee styles extant. Gutta Percha Gums, if preferred to gold or 
A single § tooth, 38. 6d. ; ; stopping, 2s. 


teal al orders 
bought or taken in exchange.—A pupil wanted. 


EET H.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
T Patent.—Newly- -invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
Ww _— ye rubber is in ne  Construeeon of Artificial 
Pati, 10 WER GROSVENORSTREET, GROSVEAUR- 
SQUARE, ‘sole INVENTOR and PATENTEE.—A new, origins, 
sad invaluable invention, consisting in the adaptation, wit: r 
ost + pet and _ success, of CHEMICALLY-PRE- 
PARED Wit 


DIA-RUB. 
wd eriefl frame. 


rice 80 low 
- Patent 








28. 6d. ; scaling, 28. 6d. 
tch.—Old gold pi 








The extraordinary results of this application 
y be briefly noted _ a few of their most rominent features, as 

bellowing : a sharp ieee aoe — ; no springs, wires, or 
fasteni uired ; pri is edom of suction is 
supplied; & | elasticity hit “¥ An unattainable, and a 
fit with i P ~ - litpot th ving “y y. is secured; while, 

e softness and flexibility o agent fo oye ores es 
=e given to the adjoining teeth when floose, « or rendered 
wart by the sheerstion of the gums. The acids of the mouth 
qert no agency on the chemically-prepared White IN DIA- 
RUBBER, and as it is a non-conductor, fluids of any temperature 
may with thorough comfort be imbibedand retained in the mouth, 
allunpleasantness of smell or taste being at the same time whol ly 
yrerided against b y the peculiar nature of its preparation. Tobe 
obtained only 

6, LOW FER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON; 

22, Gay-street, Bath 
10, Eldon- square, | Neweastle-on-Ty ne. 


ICHARD GUNTER begs to recommend his 

ERRY, » Coasapeane. and Port WINES for parties, of 

aullon quality. All Wines not opened afterwards to be returned 
ifdesired —Corner of Motcomb and Lowndes-streets, Albert-gate. 


URE ROUSSILLON, 26s., from the vineyard 

direct—one of the finest known red wines, firm bodied, of full 
colour, with fine violet tinge, has the brightly deep glow of Bur- 
qundy, a bouquet resembling the finest Port, but is fresher and 
smoother on the pa late, and has the merit < pow causing acidity 
in those temperaments that are subject De FY 
is rich, racy, and of mellow flavour; will keep to e its cher 
aroma, firmness, and noel, ot a very perioct | ind‘ are its ar 











neteristics. Dinner Sherry, 30a; standard or natural, 36s. 
old ruby beeswing Port, 422, 488. ; Moselle (Muscatel favour, see, 
&; milk Punch, 36s. ; sparkling Ch of t 





1a vintage, 433—Foster & INGLE, Mitre- court, eis street, 
Cheapside. Cash. Carriage free to all railway stations in England. 


HE EMPRESS OF CHINA’S TEA, recom- 
mended by the Faoulty for its purity ; by the Nobility and 
Gentry fur its choice quality (which is always the same) ; and by 
the Trade for its general superiority and moderate price. © HOORE 
£00. 14, LITTLE TOWER-STREET, London, Sold at 4s. 8d. 
er Ib. 4 27, Coventry-street ; and by their Agents throughout the 





tous wanted (Tea Dealers only), where none are appointed. — 





Congou Tea _ . 3a., 38. 2d., 38, 4d. 
Rare Soucho: 3. "6d., 38, '8d., 48. 
Best Assam Pekoe 8 Souchong, a ‘very “extra: 


Prime he en 
The Best Gunpowder Tea 

Prime Coffee at 1s. and 1g. 2d. per Ib, 

The best Mocha and the best W. est India Coffee at 1s. 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, S noes, 6 ong all other goods, sent carriage free, by 
our own vans and carts, if within eight miles ; and Teas, Coffees, 
Frwy sent cqrviags Sa to any part of England, if to the value 

or u 

“MuiLLIbS s & COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, 
King William-street, City, London. A general Price Current, con- 

great advantag Coffee, and Colo- 








es in the purchase of Tea, 
Produce, sent post free, on application. feuate are supplied 
at Market Prices, 





Royal Bank Buildings, Liverpool, February, 1854. 
URING the last nine months a great advance has 
taken place in the pricesof Black Tea, viz., in man; 


OALS, for Paterfamilias. —The Metropolitan 
Coal Company sass recommend their DERBYSHIRE 
COALS, at 298. ; cheerful burners, and no white ash. The 
very best Sunderland "Coals, double screened, 33s. Delivered imme- 
diately.—JOHN G. BRYAN, Manager. Chief Offices, 33, South- 


r deeds, | 9 


( LENE FIELD P PATENT STARCH, (used in 

Majesty's lems Jand A i SP = 
made CON FECTIONE Y. MARM Lape SPOONS BLLTES. 
&c., (which gained the Prite Mell a 1851,) ma y be ue of all 
Grocers ; W re lesale of Wotherspoon, Mac! Kay eC Co. Queen- 
street, Cheaps ide, London ; and Robert Wotherspoon & Co. at 





MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 
embraci F every variety of these oper Timepieces, 
imported directly from our Old Established Factory; all brass 
works, and warranted to keep correct time. They are sold one- 
pi! Jess — + maunt price. Day Clocks from 10s. to _ 
Eig pay 308. to 358. ; also, every variety of American goods, b 
LEPAV UR & Co. (formerly Rogers & Co.), 546, New Oxford- 
eet 


MERICAN PEACHES,.—This excellent 
FRUIT, perfectly and of the finest flavour, we are 

now importing from the United States, Rerpetcally sealed, in jars 
d cans. Those in jars, preserved in brandy, at the reduced price 
of 53.; fresh peaches, in cans, 48.; spiced, 3s. They will be forwarded 
to all parts of the country on the receipt of a Post-office (rder for 
the amount. Sold, with every variety of American £7" at the 
oe Warehouse, by FAVOUR & Co. 546, New Oxford- 








LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Size, Ht mag and Description of upwards of One 
Hundred Articles, consisti poremenpenas, Travelling Bags, 
ies’ Portman’ —y — eA xes, bana 3 Desks, Dressing- 
po! ane other travelling requisites ; forwarded on receipt of two 
sta 
“Allen's registered Despatch-Box and Writing- Desk, their Tra- 
ae Bag (with the opening as large as the Bag), and the New 
nanteau, containing a compartments, are the best articles 
of the kind ever produced.— . & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of 
Portable Furniture and Military ‘Outfitters, 18 and 22, Strand. 


[Pokine- GLASSES.—C. Nosorri begs to 
inform the Public game that in consequence of extensive 
alterations and enlargement of his Premises about to take place, 
the whole of the valuable stock of Looking: glasses, Girandoles, and 
Decorative he me my is offered at an immense reduction. The 
rices are marked in plain figures. As this is a bona fide Sale the 
ublic will find this) a most advantageous opportunity of pur- 
chasing. An early visit is res fully solicited.—398 and 399. 
Oxford-street.—The Plate Glass Front for Sale. 


URLEY & COMPANY, HOUSE FUR- 
NISHERS, beg most respectfully to assert that from their 
being bona fide "Manufact turers, Cabinet Furniture, in every 
variety of mae — wood (from) Me = Designs 2, their own 
draughtsman), m om them. 
They only va toe y been the Style, Quality, and Prices of their 
Furniture may ned and fairly ——— with any other 
house in the trade. oa Tapestry sand Velvet Pile Carpet in 
immense variety, at from 2s. ‘ ; as likewise every new 
and novel fabric known ‘he Curtains, C praca Ss, Portiéres, &c. &e. 
—66 and 67, Oxford-street, nearly opposite the Pantheon. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladies and 

Gentlemen, in silver or plated, are furnished with the mor- 

ticed partitions, and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also 

Travelling and Writing Desks, Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 

of the largest stocks in London, at prices to suit all purchasers. 

Cases relined. Catalogues post-free.—188 and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel-street. 


18) FAMILIES ‘FURNISHING, HOTEL- 
KEE aw &c.—In conse pone of the sxplration of the 

lease, E. T. ARCHER is a at x ao OFF the a, hole of his 
CABIN ET stock of FUR E; also, Looking Glasses, 
Carpets, Curtains, Picorclothe. ome eo a general U ~ lstery stock 
of the best a below cost price.—451, Oxford-street. 


NUT DRAWING-ROOM FURNI- 
ak -—Some remarkably fine specimens of French and 
Italian Walnut-wood made up into Loo, Occasional, and Work 
ables, Chiffoniers, &c., can be supplied and guaranteed by 
Ricuarp Loapger, Wholesale and Export Upholsterer, 23 and 24, 
Pavement, Finsbury.— Office Furniture, &c. 




















OCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING and MATS, 

of the best quality.—The te tht Class 28, Great Exhibition, 

awarded the Prize Medal RELOAR, Cocoa Nut Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-bill 


if EAL & SON'S EIDER DOWN QUILT is the 
warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant Covering ; suitable 
for the Bed, the Couch, or the Carriage ; and for Invali s, its com- 
fort cannot be too highly appreciated. It is made iu three varieties, 
of which a large assortment can be seen at their Estab lishment. 
Lists of Prices of the above, together with the Catalogue of Bed- 
sends, sent free by post. —HEA & SON, Bedstead and Bedding 
ers, 196, Tot ‘tenham Court- road. Ste 
JQUY your CLOTHING AT ROBERTS'S, 65, 
SHOREDITCH. You will be pleased, in addition to 
saving 3s. 6d. in the £. NOTED. FOR BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


y r 
UALITY, the TEST of CHEAPNESS.— 
BERDOE'’S LIGHT OVER COATS and CAPES resist any 
amount of rain. One of the largest Stocks in London of 
sapere or ag at lowest charges. First-class eb per c OATS, 
SUIT, 11d. per inch, according to height.— 6, NEW 
BOND-STREET, ‘endo PCORNIULL (NOWHERE ELSE). 




















i. to ‘ad. per Ib., this is accounted for by the internal are 
a China, and the progressive reduction in the Import Duty on 
ea in England. Canquentty, a formidable spirit or speculation 
a ing upon supplies in the face of increasing 





“Treughout the excited state of the market, we neither advanced 
feed ie nor altered the standard of our usual qualities, and 
fae determ ined tocontinue the same till April next—at which 
a Revised of Prices will be furnished according to the 
Sate of Imports from Chin 
at we confine our attention to the sale of Tea and Coffee— 
cash Quality as a primary feature in all transactions—we are 
— to place these two very important articles of domestic 
tend mption before the Consumers. mn pol terms that must 
to promote their interest as well as our o 
ROBE TH ROBERTS & Co, 
Royal Bank Buildings, Liverpool. 


HAkveys. Fish SAUCE.—E. Lazenspy & 

ry to reiterate their Cauti st 
mene selina of ‘this 2 saenoved Sauce. Eve ‘Dottle at the 
on the Tack Tabel a the - ES on™ ELIZABETH 
X * on the front, 


LAZENBY & SON'S BOCES of ANCHOVIES is still 
Riaatrt with peculiar care, and he in the highest estimation as 
Tay of Fish. 
stohetured at their old-established WaréMBuse, 6, Ed- 
Wand-street, Po — TA London. 








\ ESSRS. NICOLL, REGENT-STREET.— 
In England, or from France and Germany, the best talent 
in cutting, a 2 and materials are secured for the use of 
euntlemen by this firm, who combine excellence with economy, as 
fiiustrated is in ‘i PATENT TWO-GUINEA PALETOT, sold in 
the Country and Colonies by their recognized Agents, but in Lon- 
don, ONLY at 22, CORNHILL, and the Principal Depdt in the 
centre of REGENT-STREET, viz., Nos. 114, 116,118, and 120. 


CONOMIC CARPET CLEANING and 
GENERAL Dynipe COMPANY. Head Office, 482, New 
Oxford-street.—The CARPETS of a mansion, by a cheap and 
simple process, CLEA NED. fit for use, before breakfast. Neither 
beating nor taking up essential. In THE DYEING DEPARTNENT all 
scientific | my adopted. Orders p 





N ISS KIRBY (late of Somerset-street, Portman- 
uare) effectually PREVENTS BALDNESS and LOSS 
of HAIR from every cause. Her treatment eradicates Dandriff 
pani Premature Greyness. 23, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
1 tit 
Miss" Kirby’ 's . EMOLLIENT POMADE is the best restorative 
for the Hair ever yet discovered, and is strongly recommendedt{for 
preventing Grey Hair. — ne had as above. Wholesale or retail, in 
pots, price 3s. 6d. and 58. 


N EW YORK EXHIBITION. —The only 
Bronze Medal and Special Mention for 
PEKFUMERY AND SOAPS 
has been awarded to EUGENE RIMMEL, of 31, Gerrard-street, 
Soho, London, whose Manufactures had already obtained similar 
honours at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 


0 wou WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
HISKERS, &e. ?—If so, use Miss GRAHAM'S NIOU- 
KREN i. the most efficacious Hair generant ever introduced. It 
reproduces the Hair when lost either by d disease | or decay, prevents 
its falling off effectually weak hair,and 
is guaranteed to petuce thoes attractive ornaments, Whiskers, 
Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks. a 
and beautifying the hair, -, sustaining its curling powers in a! 
wonshers, hay no equal, £5) rice 2s., and sent post Sone be wy Pe 
of the kingdom on reeeipt o ny pertaae stamps, by E TEN 
GRAHA » 14, Hand- “court, *Holbor London. — My hair is 
quite restored.” Miss —“i we a aX pair bi Pubichore. 
thanks to your Nimukrenc” H. Robb, E: “It has checked the 
greyness” Mrs. Jones. 


\ ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW I PA T TERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PEN BSBATING HAIR BRUSHES, 
—The Tooth Brush the important antage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of Mhe teeth, oma is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, _ An a Clotives Brush, incapable 
of injuring the air Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. an Tesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Srashes, = ich act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Spon; — By 
direct importations, Metcalfe 3: =, are enab] 
customers the e Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
E' s ‘Co. 3. Sole Establishment, 130 B, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words ** From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2%. per box. 
iN NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


as been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 
the weiies Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and estion. As a Mild Aperient 
it is ds ly adapted for delicate Females, yy during 

















regnancy ; audit prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
during digéaton, ombined with the Lo ety! ATED LEMON 
it forms a an Effervescin Aperient rough. which is 

high 8 ag and eres bye DINNEFORD & 





, Dispensing Chemists, (and General A gents for the | ted 
yh Hair ves and ) 172, New Bond-street, ponte, and 
sold bs by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empi re. 


NOW THYSELF! — Professor BLexkinsop 

ntinues to receive from individuals of every rank the 

most flattering testimonials of his success in describing the CH A- 

RACTERS of yous from their HANDWRITIN pointing 

out their mental and moral qualities, whether good or bad. - 

dress by letter, stating age, sex, and Sony mm inclosing 13 — 
postage stamps, to Dr. Strand, London. 


EADER, OBSERVE.—The only means ever 
discovered for the real and permanent Cure of Nervous or 

Mind Complaints are the Rev. Dr. Moseley’s, by which, out of 
22,000, 50 are not known to be uncured, who have one these 
means as advised. All par ro in his NOVEL OBSERVA- 
TIONS on NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS, franked to 
any address, if one stamp is sent to 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bed- 


ford-square, London. 

OUGH, CONSUMPTION, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD, NIGHT SWEATS, and FEVER Immediate 

relief and an ‘ultimate cure is PASC E'S CONCES- 
TRATED COUGH and SONSUMPT IC N MIXTURES, in all 
Affections of the Throat, Chest, Lungs, &c.; it is also a valuable 
remedy in the Febrile Affections of Children. /- — Bilious — 
orders, Liver Complaints, Indigestion in all its forms, Headac 
Loss of Appetite, &c., PASCOE’S INPALLIBLE GLOBULES 
will effect a radical cure.— . a ~ the Proprieto: 
HENRY & CO., Bohemia-place, Hackney. © be obtained o 
Barclay, Sutton, Newbur. Sanger, or through each. Medicine 
Vender, in Bottles, at 1a ikd, 28. 9d., and 4a, 


ODBOLD’S VEGETABLE BALSAM, ‘for 
the CURE of COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, and *CON- 
SU MPTIONS.—This Medicine has stood pre-eminent for the last 
Fifty Years, as the most efficacious specific ever discovered for 
velleving that dreadful malady, Consumption: it has never been 
known to fail of success, when taken upon the first attack ; 
acknowledged by the Faculty, the only medicine for subduing a 
Phthisis. any of the first Nobility have been restored by it to 
perfect health. This Ce ey nye Medicine should be kept 
in all Families, to administer upon the ba symptom of Cough or 
Cold. It is extzomely | geomet in taste, and may be administered 
~ Cc pe. with almost certain success, in the Hoorinc-Covca. 
d, by a intment of the Proprietor (Mr. A. Goppoip), by 
—— BA HeLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon-street, London, at lls. 
the Pint, and 22s. a Quart Bottle ‘duty paamanen) ; and by all the 
principal Medicine Venders in Town and Count <7 
The Proprietor’s Name is written upon the Label, and engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New-road, 

ondon.— MORISON’S (the Hygeist) VEGHTABLE UNI 

VERSAL MEDICINES. Prices, 18 14d. 28. 9d., 48 6d., and 
family boxes at 11s. each. 

















and is 








Cc ts freed from dust, from 2s, to 48, each. 
_ H. E, OSBORNE, Sec. 


17 ARICOSE VEINS, & &c.—HUXLEY’S SUR 
GICAL Bi.4neeo STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. are 
still recommended i lL cases where a bandage would former] 
have been applied. They are are light, dur durable and were economica! 
than any article yet produced. STOCKINGS at a great 
bdominal Belts = anew ae A weighing 


reduction in price ; 
ay 4 conmens, 
ulars, list of tions, and the articles forwarded by post, on 
a) ae to HUXLEY & CO. 5, i RE Oxfor rd 


ospitals supplied on ecenbiets 


.| oer OINTMENT and PILLS 
certain REMEDIES for OLD SORES and ULCERS.— 
Copy of a letter from Mr. Job n Johnson, of Tregaron, Wales, 

dated ae} 19. 1853:—“ To Professor Holloway. 


twelve ore I wi ith sores on my | arms, which 
radually broke out into ulcerous wounds, and disabled me from 
ollowing any of the active duties of life. ez 


tried a 
di d lied several liniments, without benefit ; 
friend nall ren m mend > to = > some — t and Pile, 
which comp! \y ay be 








after other means had oe Yuiled "Bld 
at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, ld iy al Dries 
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NEW WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY RICHARD CRIFFIN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 
5, WARWICK-SQUARE, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON; xp 40, BUCHANAN-STREET, GLASGOW. 


GRIFFIN’S PORTABLE CYCLOPZDIAS. 


A SERIES OF REFERENCE BOOKS, ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF THE PRESENT AGE, EMBRACING 
BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, RELIGION, THE NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES, &c. 
Handsomely printed in 8vo. and profusely Illustrated. 


BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA ; | CYCLOPZDIA OF BIOGRAPHY; 


Or, COMPLETE DICTIONARY of EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, GEOGRAPHY, NATURAL | Coptaining the LIVES of the MOST REMARKABLE INDIVIDUALS of all TIMES ani 
HISTORY, SACRED ANNALS and BIOGRAPHY, THEOLOGY, and BIBLICAL LITERA- | NATIONS. Edited by F. RICH, Esq., with the assistance of numerous Contributors. With 1 











TURE. By the Rev. JOHN EADIE, D.D. LL.D. Professor of Biblical Literature to the United 


Presbyterian Church. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, revised, 78. 6d. 
“ This first-rate Biblical Ls paw *Phail. 
“ We give it our most cordial and unhesitat 


dati 





”“—Evgngelical Magazine. 


“It is a publication of extraordinary merit...... We have a number of Dictionaries of this sort, 


adapted to Sanday Schools, but this greatly out-distances them.”— British Banner. 
“ It is the best Dictionary of the kind we have yet seen.”—Nonconformist. 
“ Pitted to meet 


the w of the present day.”— Dublin Christian Examiner. 


jUustration of Birth-places, &. &c. 


*x* In this work the aim of the Publishers has been to intrust each class of 


Un March, 
lives to separate 


writers, thoroughly acquainted with their respective departments. Accordingly, it will not be, like 


all previous publications of the kind, a mere compilation, but a series of original i i 
although concise, from the high reputation of the contributors can be depende: upon for seen 


History. 


NAMES OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


Natural and Physical Sciences, 


Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, D.C.L. W. BAIRD, M.D. F.L.S 
JOHN HILL BURTON, Esq. 
Professor CRE 


CYCLOPZDIA OF CHEMISTRY, progr REROUSON, LL. 


IMSON, M. 
PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL; including the Applicati of the Science to the ARTS, Theology and Literature. JAMES SCONNEGHY. MD. 
MINERALOGY, and PHYSIOLOGY. By ROBERT DUNDASS THOMSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. &e. Professor EADIE, D.D. L1.D. 
Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. JAMES HEDDERWICK 


. Esq. } Fine Arts. 
ROBERT JAMIESON, D.D. | . A. HER. 
*x* This will be found to be at once the most convenient, the cheapest, and, from fis siphahetienl | 
tryin the] | 


R. D. THC . F.RSE, 





Pp. R. 
way NICHOL, LL.D. 








ee] 


Rev. RO AUD, Esq. 
CHARLES KNIGHT, Esq. . AMES MANSON, Esq 
arrangement, the best adapted for general or popular use of any treatise on C’ Professor SPALDING, M.A. R.N. WORNUM, Esq. 


*,* Volumes on other subjects in active preparation. 











* The greatest and most important literary enterprise of the day.”—Criric. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 


Publishing in Volumes, each containing a Complete Treatise. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


NEW EDITIONS, » | NEW VOLUMES. 
Vol. If. price S& cloth lettered, Vol. XXVIL. price 6s, cloth lettered, 


UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR; or, the Pure Science of Lan-| HISTORY of GREEK and ROMAN PHILOSOPHY and 


gue, By Gir OME STOSDART, Ra TLD. Thicd Beltion, veri’. SCIENCE. By the Right Rev. CHARLES BLOMFIELD, D.D. Bishop of London, Rer, Ds. 
Vol. V. price 68. cloth lettered, WHEWELL, and other Contributors. 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH in the FIRST Vol. XXVIIL price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
CENTURY, By the Right Reverend SAMUEL HINDS, D.D. Bishop of Norwich, and the | MQRAL and METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. PHILO- 


. J. HH. AN, D.D. Third Edition, revised. 
eta “agiehegene SOPHY ofthe FIRST SIX CENTURIES. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE. 
Vol. VI. price 4s. cloth lettered, P i 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Nassau Witu1am Senror, NEARLY READY. 
Esq., late Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. A MANUAL of GEOLOGY. By Professor Puu- 
Vol. X. price 5s. cloth lettered, LIPS, F.RS. 


MORAL and METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. PHILO- | GLOSSOLOGY ; or, the Hisrortcat Revarions of Lanevaces:. 


SOPHY ANTERIOR to the TIME of CHRIST. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE. Third Edition. By Sir JOHN STODDART, LL.D. 


Re-written. 
os NEARLY READY. TRIGONOMETRY. By G. B. Airy, Esq. A.M. ERS 
PHILLIPS'S MANUAL of METALLURGY. Second Edit, | Astsonomer Royal.” 


BALFOUR’S MANUAL of BOTANY. Third Edition. ‘fe seigtsnnnsn By Ricuarp Wesrmacort, F.R.S. A.R.A. 
HUNTS MANUAL of PHOTOGRAPHY. Fourth Edition. | THE OCCULT SCIENCES. By the Rev. E, Septey, A.M. 
RAMSAY’S MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. | MORAL and METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY of the 


Third Edition. MIDDLE AGES. By the REY. F. D. MAURICE. 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


BOOK of NATURE; aComprehensive Introdue- | CYCLOPAZEDIA of LITERARY and SCIEN-|SCRIPTURE READINGS; or, the Bipu 
tion to the Natural and Physical Sciences. From the German TIFIC ANECDOTE. Edited by WILLIAM KEDDIE,Esq, | FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED to the YOUNG. Edited by 
R, with numerous Additions, by Secretary to the Glasgow Philosophical Society. Crown 8vo. the Rev. Dr. JAMIESON. With numerous !Ilustrations, 
J + F.C.8S. With copious Index, an 4 vols., each complete in itself, feap. 8vo. 38. oth. 
illustrated by above 500 ae, Second Edition, enlarged | Pao 
and corrected, post vo. 10a. 6d. cloth. Vol. I. Tue Patrrarcns. Ready. | Vol. ILI. Porrican axp 18 
| IL Tue Historica Books. puEtic Boogs. 


“ Written ith remmastahie clearness, and scrupulously correct Vol. LV. Gosrets axp Eristies. 


in its details.”—Mining Journal, . 
“The work merits high approval.”—Church of Scotland Review 
A COMMENTARY on the GREEK TEXT of 8. By Colonel 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. By the Rev. HISTORY of the CRUSADES. yy Color 
Professor EADIE, D.D. LL.D. 8vo. cloth, 14. | PROCTER. With beautiful Illustrations after Gusen" 
Sancent, &c, Crown 8yo. 58. cloth. 


“ The book is one of prodigious learning and research.” . 
** Deserves success....Two hundred engravings from good au- | “A judicious and animated sketch...... Illustrated by spirited 


Clerical Journal. 
“Itis with a joy we have no words to express that we see pro- _ thories, and yen: f placed just where they are of most service | engravings.”—Spectator. 
“ Let our readers purchase it forthwith.”"—Glasgow Courier. 


found | d cl ript irably - i i i a. . 
mee in thie} and clear eon ro eey oe ianire ly com a ererae ight on the text Athencum 
Any of these Books can be had, Post Free, in Great Britain and the Colonies, by remitting the Selling Price to the Publishers. 








8. cloth. 
“ A good taste and classified arrangement render this collection 
superior to most others.”— Spectator. 


HORATII OPERA—The Complete WORKS of 
HORACE, from the Text of ORELLIUS,with 250 Illustrations 
from the most authentic Sources, and Introductory Disserta- | 
tion on the Life and Poetry of Horace, by the Rev. HENKY 
THOMPSON, A.M., late Scholar of Cambridge, Vicar of 
Chard. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. antique binding. 

“Besides the great merits of the book as to externals, which are | 
great, it has the recommendation of an excellent text and copious 
index, with a well written introductory essay.”— Literary Gaz. | 











Must be seen to be properly appreciated.”—Critic. 
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